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Leaving Los Angeles on the Santa Fe 
SUPER CHIEF 


This famous train—a favorite among movie stars, top 
executives and other transcontinental travelers, has been 
powered since its birth in 1936 with General Motors Diesel 
locomotives on its 39%-hour run between Chicago and Los 
Angeles. Also powered by GM Diesels are these other Santa 
Fe trains: The Chief, El Capitan, Kansas Cityan, Chicagoan, 
Tulsan, Golden Gate, San Diegan and Grand Canyon. 


Fleasiée Untinited [ 


From the moment you leave the workaday 
world and step into a modern streamlined 
train, you need never have a dull minute. 
Your trip can be as gay and exciting as you 
want it to be. 


Of course the finer lounge cars on today’s 
trains, the marvelous observation cars and 
domes, and other luxuries and conveniences 
hitherto associated only with exclusive clubs 
and modern hotels — these did not happen 
all at once. 


They began when General Motors pioneered 
the first Diesel-powered passenger locomotive 


14 years ago — and developed as this new and 
modern power was adopted by more and more 
railroads. 


As a consequence, more than 150 name trains 
on 21 railroads are now headed by General 
Motors locomotives—and these are by far the 
majority of the top trains in the United States. 


Railroad men know what these better locomo- 
tives mean in terms of faster trains; on-time 
schedules, and substantial operating economies. 


You realize all this as your Diesel-powered 
train glides with a new velvety smoothness 


over the rails — with no jolts or jerks at start- 
ing and stopping — and no smoke or cinders 
to mar the cleanliness of your trip. 


Don’t think for a moment, however, that 
progress stops here. Good railroading is a 
series of never-ending developments... You can 
look to the railroads for even finer trains in 
the future — and to General Motors for even 
better locomotives to head the better trains 
of tomorrow. 


“‘ Better trains follow General Motors locomotives” 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NEW ENGLAND 


FEB. 5-26 Eighth Annual American 
Color Print Society Exhibition, 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, 
N. H. Exhibit includes lithographs, 
etchings, engravings, block prints. 

20-21 Winter Carnival, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham. Corona- 
tion of Carnival queen, hockey and 
basketball games, informal ski 
meets. Campus is decorated with 
student-made snow sculpture. 

22 Handshake Ceremony, State 
House, Boston. Open to anyone 
who wants to shake hand of Massa- 
chusetts’ Governor Robert F. Brad- 
ford. Custom introduced in 1884 by 
Governor George D. Robinson. 

22-23 Thirty-Fifth Annual Eastern 
Dog Club Show, Boston. Over one 
thousand dogs entered. Eleventh 
Anniversary Obedience Trials in- 
cluded in this all-breed show. 

26-28 Seventeenth Annual Winter 
Carnival, Middlebury College, 
Vt. Combined with Intercolle- 
giate Ski Union meet; ice hockey, 
selection and coronation of king 
and queen, Carnival Ball. 

28-29 Winter Carnival, Berlin, N. H. 
Includes seventy-fifth anniversary 
of Nansen Ski Club, recognized as 
oldest in America, and White 
Mountains and New Hampshire 
State Ski Championships. Skiers 
from United States, Canada and 
Europe compete. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


JAN. 25-FEB. 29 One Hundred 
Forty-Third Annual Painting 
and Sculpture Exhibition, The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. Original works 
in oils, tempera and sculpture by 
living American artists. 

FEB. 1-28 Mirror of America, First 
Annual Greater Paterson Art 
Exhibition, Paterson, N. J. Sub- 
ject must deal with historic, indus- 
trial, cultural or beauty aspects of 
Northern New Jersey. Jury includ- 
ing Mario Cooper, Harvey Dunn, 
Ulric Ellerhusen, Frederic Whitaker, 
Sol Wilson, will judge work for cash 
and scholarship awards. : 

8-29 Fifteenth International Exhi- 
bition of Photography, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

9—-mar. | Eighty-First Annual Amer- 
ican Water Color Society Ex- 
hibition, National Academy Gal- 
leries, New York. Selected water 
colors and pastels by contemporary 
artists in competition for purchase, 
prizes and medals. 
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11-12 Seventy-Second Annual West- 
minster Kennel Club Dog Show, 
Madison Square Garden, New 
York. Each of the 2500 dogs entered, 
except those in puppy classes, must 
have won a blue ribbon at a licensed 
show in United States or Canada. 

13 Twenty-Seventh Annual Winter 
Carnival, Cooperstown, N. Y. Ice 
show, winter sports, Valentine 
dance, horse show. 

14 Eightieth Annual New York 
Athletic Club Indoor Track 
Meet, Madison Square Garden. 
Events include 37th running of 
Baxter Mile, 32nd running of Buer- 
meyer 500, Matt Halpin Half Mile 
and mile relay race for Lee §. 
Buckingham Cup. 

21 Sixtieth Annual National Ama- 
teur Athletic Union Track Meet, 
Madison Square Garden. Winners 
in this meet are rated national in- 
door champions. Many of them 
will appear in the summer Olympics. 

23 Twelfth Annual Diamond Belt 
Amateur Boxing Champion- 
ships, The Arena, Philadelphia. 
Winners in each of eight standard- 
weight classes are considered Mid- 
dle Atlantic A.A.U. champions and 
are eligible to compete in national 
A.A.U. championship bouts. 

28 Twenty-Seventh Annual Inter- 
collegiate Association of Ama- 
teur Athletes in America Track 
Meet, Madison Square Garden. 
One of three yearly track and field 
meets sponsored by ICAAAA. Last 
year New York University was the 
winner and retired the trophy. 


CENTRAL 


JAN. 31-FeB. 8 Fifteenth National 
Boat Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
Exhibits of yachts, cruisers, sail- 
boats, rowboats, craft made of 
plastics, wood, steel, aluminum. 

JAN. 31-FEB. 8 Winter Carnival, St. 
Paul, Minn. Parades with floats, 
bands, marching clubs in fancy dress; 
torch-light parade; drum and bugle 
corps and band programs; drum 
majorette championships; corona- 
tion of carnival king, snow queen 
fire king and queen; contract bridg 
speed skating, ice fishing, bowling 
hockey, ski-jumping competitions; 
figure-skating show; dances. 

FEB. 1-28 Third International Ex- 
hibition of Nature Photography, 
Natural History Museum, Chicago. 
Prints and transparencies of Nature 
photography exhibited. 

7-15 Sixth Annual Travel and 
Sports Show, Kiel Auditorium 
St. Louis. Educational displays )) 
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state forestry and conservation de- 
partments and sportsmen’s clubs, 
exhibits of airplane and aviation 
equipment, house and camp trail- 
ers, sportswear, Cameras. 





SOUTHERN 





pp. 1-28 Thirty-Eighth Annual 
Mississippi Art Association Ex- 
hibit, Jackson. All American art- 
ists eligible to submit work in oils, 
sculpture, ceramics. Awards. 

$14 State Fair, Tampa, Fla. Dis- 
plays of agricultural products and 
industries. Museum of Natural 
History is part of the fair each year. 

58 Charro Days Fiesta, Browns- 
ville, Texas. Pre-Lenten costume 
festival with dances (Desi Arnaz’s 
orchestra supplies music), parades, 
bullfights, boat races and regatta. 

3-10 Mardi Gras, New Orleans. Cli- 

max of carnival season which opens 

January 6. Parades, masquerades, 

dances, pageants. 

Fifteenth SirThomas Lipton Cup 

Race, Miami. Yachts race over 

thirty-mile triangular course for 

perpetual trophy, donated by Sir 

Thomas Lipton. Last year the 

Auxiliary Sloop Bear Cub won. 

1-8 Sixteenth Annual Camellia 
Show, Augusta, Ga. Exhibits by 
professional and amateur _horti- 
culturists of camellias grown in 
open or under glass. 

9-14 Gasparilla Parade and Carni- 
val, Tampa. Invasion and capture 
of city by Pirates of Ye Mystic 
Krewe of Gasparilla. Coronation 
ball for king and queen, night pa- 
rade and hi-jinks in Ybor City, chil- 
dren’s parade, fireworks. 

10Tenth Miami-Nassau Yacht 
Race, Miami to Nassau. Yachts 
over 30 feet long, sailed by ama- 
teurs, race over 184-mile course. 
Trophies awarded to fleet winner, 
first boat to cross finish line, and 
winners in each class. 

21 Widener Handicap, Hialeah Race 
Park, Miami. Race for horses three 
years of age or older for $50,000 
purse. Armed won in 1946-47. 















ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


FeB. 14-15 Third Annual Silver 









Spur Rodeo, Yuma, Ariz. Pro- 
gram includes calf roping, saddle 
bronc riding, bareback riding, steer 
wrestling, bull riding, team roping, 
trick and fancy roping, trick and 
fancy riding. Prizes totaling $3000 
for winners in various events. 

\-15 Thirty-Fifth Annual Winter 
Sports Carnival, Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. Slalom, downhill, 
cross-country, jumping contests for 
skiers of all ages and abilities. Also 
novelty races, skijoring, dances. 
Carnival features a ski band—said 
to be the only one in the world. 

20-22 Seventh Annual Arizona 
Snow Bowl Ski Carnival, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. Races for all age groups, 
including the Midgley Trophy Race 
for five-man team in cross-country; 
slalom, down-mountain and novelty 
races. 


20-23 Twenty-Third Annual Fiesta 
de Los Vaqueros, Tucson, Ariz. 
Residents and visitors who don’t 
wear Western costumes are thrown 
into a traveling calaboose and re- 
quired to pay a fine to get out. 

23-28 Montana Winter Fair, Boze- 
man. Livestock and farm show. 


FAR WEST 


JAN. 31-FEB.1 Junior Winter Sports 
Championships, Big Pines Recre- 
ation Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Contestants between 14 and 16 
years of age compete in skating and 
skiing events. 

FEB. 10 Chinese New Year Celebra- 
tion, San Francisco. Chinatown 
welcomes New Year according to 
old Chinese calendar. 

22 Washington’s Birthday Regatta, 
San Diego, Calif. Races include 
22nd running of Washington’s Birth- 
day Handicap for all classes of 
boats for Southwestern Yacht Club 
trophy—which has never been re- 
tired because no one has won the 
race for three consecutive years. 
Water pageant of Washington’s life. 


FOREIGN 


FEB, | Winter Carnival, Honey Har- 
bour, Ontario, Canada. Sports 
events include tenth annual sled- 
dog derby; moccasin, snowshoe, 
ice-cutter, snowboat, skijoring races. 

5-8 First Caribbean Intercolonial 
Stamp Exhibition, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, B. W. I. 

5-10 Carnival, Huejotzingo, Mexico. 
Rated most elaborate carnival in 
Mexico. Villagersre-enact abduction 
of beautiful daughter of a wealthy 
rancher by Agustin Lorenzo, no- 
torious bandit. While Lorenzo and 
his men were celebrating his forth- 
coming marriage, federal troops 
discovered and attacked the bandits’ 
hideout. In colorful costumes, vil- 
lagers masquerading as federal 
troops pursue others who represent 
Lorenzo’s gang and the heroine. 

6-8 Midwinter Regatta, San Juan 
Yacht Club, P. R. Puerto Rican 
and American Comet-class boats 
compete for prizes and trophies. 

9 Fastnacht Festival, Lucerne, Swit- 
zerland. Last day of series of pre- 
Lenten festivities marked by cos- 
tume parades and masquerade 
balls. This day is called uslumpete, 
meaning “ breakup with hangover.” 

15 Seventh Alp Languard Giant 
Slalom, Pontresina, Switzerland. 
Contests for prize of white weasel. 

21-22 International Gornergrat Ski 
Derby, Zermatt, Switzerland. Com- 
petitions in downhill, jumping and 
slalom divisions. 

26-29 Dominion Ski Champion- 
ships, Banff, Alberta, Canada. 
Awardsinclude Frontenac trophy for 
Canadian open and combined slalom 

and downhill championship (won in 
1947 by Pierre Jalbert, member of 
Canada’s 1948 Olympic ski team) 
and Holt-Wilson Trophy for Cana- 
dian women’s downhill and slalom 
combined championship. 





Sponsors of events of regional or national interest are invited to send information 
about them to Hotrway Calendar Editor, Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Mate- 


rial must be complete and accurate and reach Hoiiay at least three months in 
advance of publication. HoLipay is not responsible for changes after press time. 
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“A fabulous land of puff 
ing volcanoes and buried cities 
... jade green lakes and health- 
giving Spas .. . exciting murals 
and golden cathedrals. . . futur- 
istic skyscrapers and modern 
hotels . . . a condensation of 
many varied attractions. 


First-class accommodations and 
travel expenses are moderate 
by current U.S. standards. The 
majority of Mexico's tourists 
have always traveled on modest 
budgets, and most of the new 
hotels have geared prices to 
suit them. You can, of course, 
travel simply or sumptuously. 


Besides... 


MEXICO is so near at hand! 
Wherever you live, you are within 
easy reach of excellent transport 
to this nearest good neighbor. Rail 
or road, plane or boat, will take 
you there. 


MEXICO'S Climate is perfect! 
Since most of Mexico's Travel Belt 
lies on high plateau, the weather 
is eternally Spring. You can vaca- 
tion happily in May or Decem- 
ber, July or January. 


You don't need a passport. A 
tourist card, obtained from your 
nearest Mexican consul, is all you 


need to cross the border. 


Write for new, descriptive folders 
about such regions as Oaxaca, 
Guadalajara, and Guanajuato. 


Floating gardens 
of Xochimilco 





Mexican girl in native 
costume 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST DEPARTMENT 


MEXICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


Mexico, D. F. Mexico 
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very day’s a holiday at this gay, 
sunny, snow-blanketed sports center. 
Where living is leisurely ... where win- 
ter is welcome... where comfort counts 
... that’s Sun Valley, the pleasure-per- 
fect answer for healthful relaxation both 
winter and summer. 


* 


For detailed information address: Union 
Pacific Railroad, Room 1164, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. 


WINTER SPORTS UNDER A “SUMMER SUN” 


6 





LETTER 


Arizona 


DEAR SIR: 

When I was helping to guard the 
Mexican Border near Douglas, Arizona, 
in 1917, I don’t recall seeing Hereford 
nursing calves with horns like those 
pictured on your December cover. 
Don’t tell me they are ears. . . . 

GLEN A. BAILEY 
Maquoketa, Iowa 


Times change. They are ears.—Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

: Although your writer Mr. 
Edwin Corle (Arizona, December 
Ho.tpay) states repeatedly that Tomb- 
stone was a silver mining town, the 
heading over the special article de- 
scribing it says: “Tombstone—Once 
Gold-Rich”. . . . 

JOSEPH SCHMEDDING 
Montrose, Calif. 


Houtay’s error. Although Tomb- 
stone yielded some $3,000,000 worth of 
gold in its heyday, its silver yield was 
at least thirteen times as great.— Ed, 


DEAR SIR: 

I believe you made an error in the 
double-page spread of the Grand 
Canyon. Judging from the peaks in the 
distance, the camera must have been 
facing south; so it will be sunse?, not 


sunrise on Hopi Point. 


DON HOME 
San Rafael, Calif. 





Your error, Mr. Home. Photographer 
Thomas P. Lake sat up all night to get 
that sunrise shot, which was taken from 
the South Rim looking north.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . . Edwin Corle says, “Arizona’s 
great mining towns are now Bisbee, 
Globe, Morenci, Ajo . . . and Je- 
rome.” Miami, Arizona, is where the big 
copper mines are located, not Globe. 
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I am an old newspaperman, nearly 65, 
and still at it, but I still stick to facts. 
E. R. KIELGASS 
Miami, Arizona 


U. S. Bureau of Mines production 
statistics group Globe and Miamii as a 
single copper-producing district. How. 
ever, it’s true that Miami now out- 


produces Globe.— Ed. 


Restricted 


DEAR SIR: 

I am interested in taking a ten-day 
vacation trip. I have written to many 
places for information, but out of 23 
folders from one state, 22 specified 
“restricted” or “ we cater to Christian 
faith” or ‘Gentiles only.” When I 
made inquiries at a travel agency and 
told the clerk I was a Jewess, he said: 
“Why not take a cruise? They aren't 
restricted.” 

Aren’t there any states which don’t 
have such restrictions? 

RUTH E. DANCIGER 
Brooklyn 


Unfortunately there is no Federal 
anti-discrimination law since, as was 
pointed out in last October’s report of 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights,“ . . . the Constitution does not 
guarantee equal access to places of public 
accommodation. . . .” The Committee's 
report, titled To Secure These Rights. 
recommends “the enactment by the states 
of laws guaranteeing equal access to 
places of public accommodation, broadly 
defined, for persons of all races, colors, 
creeds, and national origins.” The report 
adds that all states should enact such 
legislation, “‘using the broadest possible 
definition of public accommodation.” 

Meanwhile, the following states have 
laws prohibiting discrimination to a 
greater or less degree: Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas. 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin. However, local stat- 
utes, well-meaning and encouraging as 
they are, may not actually stamp out dis- 
crimination. Some hotel owners, short- 
sighted real-estate interests, psychotic 
individual hate-mongers, all find devious 
ways to circumvent the plainly stated 
purpose of such laws.— Ed. 
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smartest settings. In every direction it’s America’s best luggage buy. Just compare 


Samsonite Ladies’ Wardrobe 
, colors, & linings, its solid brass streamlined locks! Compare Samsonite for construction, and $25 
e report 5 7 . . . r . “1: 

vi best of all for its amazingly low price! You’ll understand why smart families buy 


matched sets, make Samsonite America’s most popular luggage, north, south, east, west! 
A Samsonite Vanity O'Nite $7750 D Samsonite Pullman? 2/99 


B Samsonite Ladies’ O'Nite $7750 E Samsonite Armor Bound Hand Wardrobe $35* 
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Slalom Race in Annual Pikes Peak Ski Meet 


Colorado College will be Host Hockey Team 


PLAN NOW to attend the Pikes Peak Winter Festival—America’s greatest winter 
sports event of 1948. See the country’s top college ice hockey teams compete for the National 
Collegiate Ice Hockey Championship . . . Thrill to whispering blades as contestants representing 
figure skating clubs from coast to coast, including present U. S. Olympic champions, cut double 8’s 
and flying splits in competition for the national championships . . . Compete in the fifth annual Pikes 
Peak Ski Club’s downhill and slalom races—or enjoy this spectacular championship meet as a 
spectator. Don’t miss the Pikes Peak Winter Festival—mail coupon now for complete information. 


For Tickets and Hotel Reservations, write today to... HOWARD C. YATES, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce, Colorado Springs, Colorado 







Winter Fun in the Sun 
For all the Family... 


Bring your family to enjoy the Pikes Peak Winter 
Festival in SUNNY Colorado Springs. You can ice 
skate in the Ice Palace... ski on Pikes Peak. . ! 
Swim in the Broadmoor Pool .. . play tennis 
and golf . . . hike and ride foothill trails 

~~» » See the majestic winter scenery 

of the Rockies. There’s sun-fun 

for everyone. 
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Dogs and More Dogs 


DEAR SIR: 


Eugene Kinkead (Man’s Ancient 


Companion, November Houipay) for- 
got to mention the famous Skye terrier 
known to be the father of all terriers 
and one of the oldest pure dogs men- 
tioned in the old English dog book at 


the American Kennel Club, New York. 
The earliest known date of this dog is 
1547. It has remained absolutely pure 
since then, besides being known as one 
of the most faithful dogs in existence. 
Grey Friars Bobby is a true story about 
a Skye and he has a monument in Edin- 


burgh. . . . Nothing compares to 
Skyes. ... MRS. MAURICE GOODMAN 
New York 





Above, the incomparable Skye.—Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . I find many of the best breeds of 
dogs, but not the Chesapeake Bay dog, 
which is found all through the Eastern 
Shore and western sections of Mary- 
land. We feel slighted that this famous 
breed was not shown. 

C. HOWARD BUCHWALD 
Baltimore 





a i“ 


Above, the slighted Chesapeake.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Mr. Kinkead’s comparison of 
the Australian terrier to the Yorkshire 
terrier is remote. You may as well say a 
Chihuahua resembles a St. Bernard 
because it has four legs and barks. . . . 
I enclose a picture to prove that the 
Australian terrier represents only its 
own breed. . . . W. R. MORRISON 

Ottawa, Ontario 


Below, left, Mr. Morrison’s Australian 
terrier; right, a Yorkie. The American 
Kennel Club does not recognize the 
Australian terrier as a breed.— Ed. 





DEAR SIR: 

: How much more we should 
have enjoyed your excellent dog pic. 
tures had a Briard been shown. . , , 
Most certainly it could not have been 
omitted because the Briard is not 
photogenic. ... GERALD J. WHITE 

The Briard Fellowship 
Montville, N. J. 





Above, the photogenic Briard.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

We were chagrined by the caption 
under the Shetland sheep dog. The 
Sheltie has not been “ bred down” from 
anything, let alone “‘coyly.” If any- 
thing, he has been bred up, for ages be- 
ing the tiniest of toonie or peerie 
dogs. . . . The collie cross was intro- 
duced years ago but was soon elimi- 
nated as many undesirable things came 
with the cross. The ‘Sheltie is now, as 
always, just himself—with almost no 
credit to collies. ... 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


The American Kennel Club’s Dog 
Book says, “ . the small working 
collie from which came the modern show 
collie . . . was likewise the progenitor 
of the Shetland sheep dog. . . .”—Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

I am just delighted with the photo 
of my Shetland sheep dog in the Novem- 
ber issue. . . . The colors are very 
natural and every hair shows up. 

MARGARET E. THOMFORDE 
Narberth, Pa. 





Above, the satisfied Sheltie.—Ed. 


Clean Hit 


DEAR SIR: 

Compliments for the fine job you did 
on the waterfowl question (Targets for 
Tomorrow, November Houipay). . - - 
I hope that Hoxipay will find it possible 
to use more articles of a similar nature. 

ALBERT M. DAY, Director 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
Washington, D. C. 


Hotmay plans future articles om 
American game birds.— Ed. 





MRS. R. W. KUSKA * 
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Stern Duty 


DEAR SIR: 

Customs Inspectors are Mild (Sep- 
tember Hotipay) states that non- 
residents “. . . are allowed to bring 
in, duty free, an unlimited amount of 
personal possessions . . . and gifts— 
provided the articles are suitable to 
their station in life and are not intended 
for sale.” If this is correct, the U. S. 





Government owes me money. I am a 
nonresident U. S. citizen, but on each 
of my trips to the U. S. A. during the 
last five years I was obliged to pay duty 
on gifts I brought with me for friends 
and relatives. The cost of the articles 
varied from $1.50 to $15, surely “suit- 
able to my station in life.” Further- 
more, I have had to pay duty on several 
yards of uncut linen intended for 
dresses for myself. . . . 

MRS. JOHN L. KRAEMER 

Maracaibo, Venezuela 


The U. S. Government doesn’t owe 
you money. Author Paul Green ex- 
plains: “Where I used the term ‘gifts’ 
as being nondutiable for nonresidents, 
I meant gifts to the passengers received 
overseas, not gifts which they purchased 
for someone in America. Section 58 of 
the Customs Regulations provides that 
if the articles in question are intended 
for other persons they are dutiable. And 
Section 59 provides that‘. . . goods in 
the piece are dutiable.’ There is no re- 
course to regain duties paid unless a 
written protest is made at the time of 
paying.” —Ed, 


Sardinia 


DEAR SIR: 

Your letter from Sardinia (Our Cor- 
respondents Tell Us, November Ho.t- 
DAY) prompts me to write my first let- 





ter to an editor. Having spent six 
miserable months with the U. S. Air 
Forces on this forsaken island, I never 
dreamed I'd live to see anyone mention 
it as fit for tourists. Sardinia has noth- 
ing whatever to offer except a vile 
climate, poverty, filth and a people de- 
generating to the Middle Ages. I never 
visited Dorgali, so I cannot say any- 
thing about its picturesque costumes, 
but in Cagliari (completely bombed 
Out) and Sassari at the other end of the 
island, the children ran around in rags, 
most of them with open sores on their 
bodies. The citizens were unbelievably 





uninformed and consequently narrow- 
minded and bigoted. . . . Sardinia 
need never worry about an influx of 
tourists—that is, tourists in their right 


minds. SAUL R. SHARK 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Good Neighbor Ha! 

DEAR SIR: 


. . « It takes millions of American 
dollars and hours to build up “Good 
Neighbor” policy. It takes only one 
American of your Mr. Perelman’s 
caliber to undo what it has taken mil- 
lions to do. Mr. Perelman was so be- 
dazzled with his satirical and insulting 
display of words on his visit through 
Johore (Westward Ha!, November 
Ho.ipay) that he overlooked the great 
story that lies in a potentate, the 
Sultan, Sir Ibrahim, whom I am priv- 
ileged to count among my good friends. 
He turned a pinprick on the map into 
one of the richest and most productive 
small nations in the world, one that 
has completely balanced its budget and 
is blessed with low taxes. . . . 

The British colonials and their ladies, 
which Mr. Perelman had the bad taste 
to resort to personal slurs on their 
dentures, had he taken the time, would 
have awed him with their real im- 
portance. These very colonials have 
made it possible for Americans as well 
as Europeans to travel through the Far 
East in safety. It is undoubtedly the 
caliber of such tourists that causes the 
reserved British to maintain such a 
frozen mien, and to judge all of us 





Americans by the “wise guy” that 
throws his weight around... . 

Perhaps Mr. Perelman wasn’t able 
to appreciate the deep sincerity that 
causes a really big man to attach as 
much value to a Mickey Mouse ash 
tray, given him by a friend, as to his 
costly Ming and jade. The ash tray, I 
believe, was given to the Sultan of 
Johore on a tour through Walt Disney 
Studios in 1934. 

If Mr. Perelman judges a country’s 
civilization and progress by the number 
of cocktail bars it has per block, it is 
small wonder he found so little to im- 
press him. ... 

MARIL L. PHIPPS 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
DEAR SIR: 

Having many times called at the 
different ports mentioned in Westward 
Ha!, I find myself laughing audibly at 
the aptly described situations and ex- 
periences of Messrs. Perelman and 
Hirschfeld. It is about time someone 
put an end to all this ‘“mystery and 
glamour” of the Far East. There’s not 
much glamour after you pass a native 
meat store, and the only mystery is 
how anything can smell so bad. . . . 

W. C. SCHAFRAN, Master, 
S.S. Zane Grey 
New York 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, Hotipay, Pub- 


lic Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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The “Trans-Oceanic”—its owner list reads like 

“Who's Who in the World.” The choice of statesmen, execu- 
tives, leaders in all walks of life. For it has no equal—on land, or sea, or 
in the air! Plays in boats, trains, planes. Humidity-proof —“Tropic Treated” for 
humid climates. Super-powered to receive standard broadcagt coast-to-coast 
plus world-wide Short Wave on 5 individual bands! Spectacular performance 
with amazing detachable Wavemagnets (U.S. Patents 2164251 and 2200674). 
Works on long-life battery and AC or DC current. So smart you're proud 

to carry it. At Zenith dealers everywhere. Less batteries $] 2440" 


The Zenette’.. 


So exquisite, so tiny, yet so powerful in volume, so rich in tone! 
As easy to carry as a hand bag. As easy to pack as a travel kit. 
Weighs only 514 lbs. Plays indoors or out—on self-contained 
battery, on AC or DC current. Has famous Zenith built-in 
Wavemagnet. Makes a smart table model too—for 
any room. Maroon plastic case, gleam- $4945" 

ing Roman Gold grille. Less batteries 42 
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ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 





© West Coast prices slightly 
higher. Prices subject to change 
without notice. 





COPR. 1948, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 








bE ERE’S another color - coordinated 


room from the Creative Design 


Studios of Syracuse China. Suggested for 
hotel, restaurant, cocktail lounge or tea 
room, it keys its color scheme and decor to the 
service plate illustrated. 
Planning rooms around the china service is a smert 
new idea that has been used with dramatic suc- 
cess by outstanding hotels, restaurants and club 


dining rooms. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY * SYRACUSE, - Y. © MAKERS OF 










































































Our Correspondents Tell Us... 


How not to climb a Swiss glacier ... New 


American autos are commonplace in Prague 


Letter From Switzerland 
— Grindelwald 


—— AND I had been nervous 
about our hotel in Grindelwald; 
Richard had picked it from a pic- 
ture in a travel bureau, and we 
feared the worst. But the Hotel 
Adler was charming, and Mon- 
sieur the proprietor won our hearts 
forever —he gave us a room with a 
private balcony overlooking the 
high mountains. We even had a 
private awning. ‘‘ This is colossal,” 
I told Richard. “I wish grandma 
could see me now.” 

“IT don’t know,” Richard said 
dreamily. ‘‘Somehow, in my 
mind’s eye, I see Hedy Lamarr on 
this balcony. Wearing something 
filmy and pouring out coffee.” 

“Bah!” I said, my spirits not 
at all dampened, although I did 
wish I had brought my best bath- 
robe, instead of my old blue flan- 
nel, suitable for mountain weather. 
However, the next morning it 
rained and we had to have break- 
fast in the hotel dining room. It 
was a blow. 

But after breakfast I decided 
the rain was only a drizzle, nothing 
of any real importance. “ Grindel- 
wald,” I informed Richard, Bae- 
deker in one hand and map in the 
other, “is the village of glaciers. 
Baedeker recommends the Upper 
Grindelwald Glacier. But maybe 
we had better start with the 
Lower Grindelwald Glacier. I 


mean, I’m not exactly used to 
climbing glaciers.” 

Richard put down his book. “ It 
is raining.” 

I was outraged. “You're not 
going to sit around in a hotel 
lobby all day? Just because it’s 
raining?” 

“Well,” my husband murmured, 
“I had thought of it, now that 
you mention it. In a word, yes.” 

I told Richard I had never heard 
of anything so wasteful, so low 
and vicious in my entire career. 
We spent our lives strangled by 
the poisons of the lowland cities, 
and the moment we actually got 
within range of a mountain—a 
mountain with a glacier, mind 
you— Richard wanted to read. 

So we put on our raincoats and 
started for the Lower Grindelwald 
Glacier. The first signpost we saw 
said, ‘‘ Lower Glacier. Two hours.” 

“‘Baedeker,” my husband said 
thoughtfully, “probably ran up 
the trail.” 

I did not reply. ‘I did not care. 
To be sure, heavy dark clouds 
blotted out all the mountains; we 
could not even see the Lower 
Grindelwald Glacier; from time to 
time rain leaked down my collar 
and dampened my spine. But I 
felt fresh and vigorous. ‘There is 
even an ice grotto, when we get 
there,” I informed my husband. 

“Wonderful,” Richard replied. 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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NEIMAN-MARCUS 


Dallas 


GLOBE OF THE WORLD, $75.00, 
diamond studded at memorable 
places. $10.00 for each diamoyd. 
YOUR NATIVE STATE, $25.00 
(Texas. Louisiana and Oklahoma 
illustrated). Mark your favorite 


city with a diamond for $10.00. 


SILHOUETTE - fashioned from a cherished 


profile picture, $20.00 (enclose photagraph). 


[llustrated in approximate size. 


Federal tax included. 
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» every corner of the globe, visitors 
gravitate to the St. Moritz because 

of its international atmosphere. You, 
too, will appreciate this pleasingly 
different hotel where courtesy and 
service are watchwords. Particularly 
inviting is the international cuisine featur- 
ing a wide variety of dishes cooked 
and served with European finesse. 


$T. MORITZ 
ON-THE- PARK 
50 Central Park South, New York 


Personal Direction: $. Gregory Taylor 


COLLECTORS PIECES 
Charms in 14 karat gold 
originated by and 


exclusive with us. 
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SUN FUN 
IN 
FLORIDA 
IN 


There’s a grand, “take-it-easy” 

time awaiting you in Florida. It will 

start the instant you relax in the 

luxurious richness and coolness 

of a superb summer suit customized* by 

Hickey-Freeman . . . or don a pair 

of these comfortable, carefree slacks .. . 
and slide so smoothly into a smart, happy-go-lucky 

Hickey-Freeman sports coat. 

All the smart colors... 

all the smart patterns . . . 


all at smart 
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MIAMI » MIAMI BEACH » WEST PALM BEACH 
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Get the Most 
Out of Florida By Wearing 
Palm Beach! 


Wear these climate-wise clothes for assured good looks and carefree comfort through balmy, tropic days and evenings. 
Palm Beach cloth, famed as the smart and 22% cooler fabric, is faultlessly tailored by Goodall in suits and slacks... 
styled with casual smartness for day or evening. 
The slacks, made for and prized by such golf stars as Hogan, Snead, Demaret and Mangrum, are in soft, solid colors... 
to combine as you will with Goodall’s lightweight sharkskin-check sports jacket. The suit is available in a variety of colors, 


Suit and slacks are washable...All are in limited quantity, but we believe we can serve you. Suit, 26.75. Jacket, 28.75. Slacks, 8.75. 
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TRIP INSURANCE 
$5,000 to $25,000 


Gesued = to 6 Months 


Don’t take excess baggage in the form 
of worry when you travel! No matter 
how or where you go .. . on Vacation, 
Business trip or Tour by auto, train, 
plane, bus or boat . . . Continental’s 
V-B-T Trip Insurance is available 
immediately. Quicker to get than your 
ticket or a tankful of gas. . . you can 
now enjoy carefree travel and other 
accident protection never before avail- 
able in these amounts. Over-the-coun- 
ter arrangements through any travel 
agent or Continental representative. 


Costs as Little as $1.10 
$5,000 $25,000 





$10,000 
* 
$15,000 


* 
YAR O18] 8) 


*Also available for periods of 90, 120 
and 150 days at proportionate rqtes. 





No Application Required 
Sold Exclusively by 
AMERICA’S NO. 1 ACCIDENT AND 
SICKNESS INSURANCE COMPANY 


—Covtinerntal 


CASUALTY COMPANY 
Dept. AA—General Office—Chicago 


teh Abuy “Travel Agent 


See Your Local Continental Representative 
Or Write for Informction — No Obligation 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 

To: fo . AA—Continental Casualty Co. 
8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

wanes obligation please ome me your 

Trip Insurance infor 

O “Trip” Insurance fibemation 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
He kept wiping the rain off his 
glasses. 

“This is good,” I said, breath- 
ing deeply. (The first mile was a 
long, gentle, downhill slope from 
the Hotel Adler.) ““Why do we 
live in cities anyway?” 

“So you can ride in taxicabs,” 
Richard suggested. 

I winced slightly. “But this— 
this is different,” I said expan- 
sively, waving a hand at the scen- 
ery, which was not very spectacu- 
lar because of the rain. 

“Here’s the glacier turnoff.” 
Richard peered through the drizzle 
at the sign. ‘An hour and forty 
minutes.” 

“Let’s go,” I said gruffly; and I 
was sorry I didn’t have a pair of 
leather pants to hitch up in a 
businesslike way. However, I 
rubbed my hands together and 
squared my shoulders. ‘‘ We ought 
to sing,”’ I suggested, as I started 
off on the glacier path. 

‘*Sing?” my husband said, with 
distaste. ‘“J’m Forever Blowing 
Bubbles?” 

I was very annoyed. Richard 
had quite missed the spirit of this 
Sunday-morning adventure—here 
he was, carping about a little rain, 
reminding me of taxicabs, sneer- 
ing at the idea of a marching song 
to speed our climb up the moun- 
tain cairns. 

“You know,’ Richard re- 
marked, surveying my squared 
shoulders, the set of my deter- 
mined mountaineer jaw, “you 
know, you remind me of Long- 
fellow. ‘Excelsior !’”’ 

I tried to think of something 
cutting, but then I suddenly lost 
interest. For the glacier path 
curved steeply upward the first 
few feet; then it stopped curving; 
it just went upward. There were 
some steps cut in the rock and 
earth. Every few hundred feet 
there was a bench. 

I managed to get from bench to 
bench like this: I told myself I was 
fleeing over a mountain pass. Close 
behind me were the Pinkertons, 
or the Feds, or the Indians, or any 
outfit extremely menacing and 
extremely hostile. When my breath 
strangled in my parched throat; 
when my heart throbbed with 
blinding.pain against my aching 
ribs; when my feet slid and slipped 
downhill over the cruel rocks; 
when the muscles in the back of 
my legs twanged with agony—at 
such moments I remarked grimly 
to myself: ‘Forward! They are 
gaining!”’ After the third bench 

I reconstructed my approach. 
Now the Pinkertons were after 
the children. The Indians were 


planning on scalping the boys and 
kidnaping the baby. ‘Keep go- 
ing,” I told my soul. “All is not 
yet kaput.” On the fifth bench I 
threw in Richard. It was winter, 
and he had double pneumonia and 
“they” were closing in. “Don’t 
give up the ship!” I bawled to 
my fainting heart. 

“Excelsior!’’ Richard said sud- 
denly, out of the great mountain 
silence. 

I couldn’t reply. I could merely 
bare my teeth. I staggered to the 
next bench. Ten minutes later I 
choked out, ‘‘ How much farther?” 

Richard considered. “I think 
we're about halfway.” 

“Halfway?” I was appalled. 
I had intended to retreat, igno- 
miniously. But now I was trapped. 
I would never get back down this 
mountain; I knew it. Suddenly I 
was struck with hope. “ Halfway, 
eh?” A cunning plan formed in my 
desperate mind. We were heading 
for an ice grotto, weren’t we? 
Good. An ice grotto, in Switzer- 
land, is what they call a tourist 
mecca, isn’t it? Well then! An 
ice grotto means sightseers and 
busses and taxicabs and other 
wheeled vehicles—civilization, in 
fact. Somehow, someway, I would 
bum myself a ride back to Grin- 
delwald. 

I rose from the bench. “Ready?” 

“Look, darling, are you sure? 
It’s a bit uphill from now on.” 

I thought Richard was joking. 
I supposed it was impossible for 
the path to be any steeper; I took 
for granted it would level off to- 
ward the top. Afterward I was 
furious because Richard didn’t 


warn me. He is constantly making 
bons mots. 

“Let’s go,”’ I said, for the sec. 
ond time, but I didn’t bother to 
square my shoulders. 

We climbed from bench eleven 
to bench fourteen. (I had them all 
counted.) After bench fourteen | 
considered just fainting—I did 
not have enough breath to scream, 
After bench fifteen I abandoned 
my quaint fantasies about Indians, 

The way I climb the top part of 
mountains is this: I lower my 
head like poor Black Beauty dur. 
ing his years of duress, when he 
was reduced to being a cart horse, 
I clench my teeth. I put one foot 
uphill. Then I lift up the second 
foot and I make an extreme men- 
tal effort. “Up she goes!” I say 
hysterically to the second foot. 
When I have both feet together, | 
stand still and pant heavily, like a 
dog. Then I start over again. Af.- 
ter a while there is a bench. 

Richard strolled beside me as | 
talked to my feet. Now and then 
he remarked that it was not a 
mountain we were climbing, just 
a foothill. I did not pay any atten- 
tion to my husband’s unfeeling 
words. So far as I was concerned, 
I was climbing a mountain. I had 
started up this mountain, and 
now that there was no way to get 
out of it, I supposed I was going to 
climb it. However, it was going 
to be a lesson to me. In case I 
ever was pursued by Pinkertons 
up a mountain pass, I would just 
give up early, before the uphill 
part. And as for my husband, it 
was certainly a big surprise to 

(Continued on Page 16) 


Curiously enough, ice grottoes appear to consist of grottoes made of ice. 
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FRANKLY, ANY SEASON is the best season to 

vacation in Southern California. pry suB- 

TROPICAL Climate (this is the only place in 

the U.S. that has it) lets you have practi- 

cally any kind of vacation fun you please— 

any time of year. Swim, ride, sail, hike, play 

nfeeling a golf or tennis...visit romantic old Spanish 

icerned, SMa - i a missions, Mexican and Chinese bazaars, the s 
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And-each season offers its own special bonuses! 
WINTER—sports and sun-tanning at luxurious 
desert resorts. Subtropical flowers in full bloom. 
case | Pacific regattas. Polo matches, horse racing. 

SPRING—fields of bright wild flowers. Clear, 

uld just ; worry-erasing skies above a setting of high 
. mountains, blue sea, green hills. 

SUMMER—the big, gentle Pacific again—with 
its swimming, fishing, sailing. Horse racing. En- 
joy colorful supper clubs. Sleep under blankets. 
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FALL—ocean bathing goes on. Desert play- 
grounds open again. Rodeos. The annual har- 
vest of dates and wine grapes. 

COME WHENEVER YOU CAN—send coupon for 
our big “What to Do and See” color booklet on 
Los Angeles County and all Southern Califor- 
nia. When you arrive, call at the All-Year Club 
Free Visitors’ Bureau—517 West 6th Street, Los 
Angeles—for many other vacation aids. 


* America’s 4- season vacationland 


The average maximum ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
temperature of every Southern l\- This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles County 
California season falls within : Board of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly Hills, 
a a " % e Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 

this ideal weathe = zone. Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other communities. Copy- 
The sun shines all or part right, 1948, by All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd. 
of 355 out of 365 days. —a non-profit community organization serving vacationists. 
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Justa Aw minute away! 


0 matter how wintry it is where you live, you’ll 
find summer’s quick starts and smooth-running 
performance as close as your nearest Quaker State sign! 


Just change to Quaker State Cold-Test Motor Oil— 
the light, tough, premium-quality motor oil that flows 
freely and lubricates perfectly on winter’s coldest day. 
It’s refined exclusively from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
grade crude oil—the world’s finest. 
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Today, look for the name “Quaker State”—and 
enjoy “summer driving’ all the rest of the winter! 
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‘(Continued from Page 14) 
discover, after ten happy and 
strictly sedentary taxicab years, 
that he had a streak of mountain 
goat coursing through his athletic 
veins. Indeed, I was not sure that 
Richard, the brave mountaineer, 
was an especially attractive type; 
I preferred my husband on level 
ground where at least he did not 
keep looking at me and guffawing, 
and chanting, “ Excelsior!” 

After one hour and fifty-four 
minutes the benches gave out. We 
skirted a large boulder. ‘‘ Look,” 
Richard said. I stopped staring at 
my feet and craned my neck. The 
landscape was very melancholy 
and lonely. In the distance, about 
two or three city blocks away, 
was a lot of dirty, untidy ice. 
Near the ice was a small hut, 
suitable for a pigmy. In front of 
the hut, the wind whipped sav- 
agely at a large Swiss flag. Fas- 
tened to the flagpole was a sign, 
which we examined afterward: 
“LOWER GRINDELWALD GLACIER. 
ICE GROTTO. TICKETS, 50 CENTIMES. 
APPLY AT HUT.” Except for the 
rocks and the ice and the hut and 
the flag and the sign, there was 
nothing. Not even a motorcycle. 

“You mean that’s the ice 
grotto?” I said. 

“And the glacier.” 

I regarded the dirty ice, and 
learned (too late, forever too late) 
that the best way to see a glacier 
is not close up, but from a bus or 
a railroad train or a private bal- 
cony at the Hotel Adler. Close 
up, a glacier is just rather nasty, 
full of dirt and little slimy pieces of 
fungus, and orange peels moun- 
taineers have left around. 

“The hell with this glacier,” I 
said very, very bitterly. ‘The 
hell with the Lower Grindelwald 
Glacier. Let’s go home.” 

But Richard insisted on seeing 
the ice grotto. We’d been tramp- 
ing around all morning in the rain; 
we might as well see the sights. 

So we routed out the little man 
in the hut. He was a mountaineer 
with leather pants, but they were 
not new and pretty. He was a 
man of few grunts, let alone words. 
I think he despised people who 
looked at grottoes, and there is 
much to be said for his point of 
view. I had to crawl into the ice 
grotto on my hands and knees be- 
cause it was melting and pretty 
slippery. Inside, was a passage 
hacked out of the glacier ice. 

“Tce,”’ the mountaineer pointed 
out. Richard and I nodded. The 
mountaineer spat. Then he lighted 
a candle. He marched along the 
passageway, carefully stepping on 
planks, because it was melting 
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badly inside too. Richard and | 
marched along behind. Nobody 
said anything. After a while we 
came to a round little room, like 
an Eskimo igloo. Inside this was 
a Christmas tree, small size. 

“Tree,” the mountaineer snapped 
out. Richard and I murmured 
politely that it was very interest- 
ing. The mountaineer hawked. 

“Eh bien ——” Richard said 
vaguely, for it was cold and damp 
and we were just standing around, 
looking at this Christmas tree and 
listening to the glacier melt —— 

The mountaineer burst into a 
flood of bad French. “I have to 
carve a new ice grotto every year. 
On account of the glacier moves 
all the time. Used to carve big 
ice grottoes, with mottoes, pictures 
in them. Don’t any more. People 
don’t care what you have in an 
ice grotto. I don’t either.” 

In heavy silence, the mountain- 
eer and Richard and I paced back 
down the ice corridor, and out-of- 
doors to the glacier proper. The 
wind was blowing down the valley. 
It was raining —hard. “ Aurevoir,” 
Richard said to the mountaineer. 
He did not answer. He went in- 
side his hut and slammed the door. 
Probably he hated us. 

On the way down the mountain 
the rain stopped. I began to ad- 
mire the view; and presently, al- 
though I fell down quite a few 
times and skinned my right knee, 
I began to have a sensation of ex- 
treme virtue. I had climbed a 
mountain. To be sure, I was never 
going to climb a mountain again, 
but still, it had been a triumph, a 
colossal victory of mind over mat- 

er. ‘‘ How many thousand feet did 
we go up?” I asked Richard. 

Richard laughed. “Thousand? 
Oh, it’s about five hundred feet — 
maybe four hundred.” 

I flushed with anger. It was all 
very well for Richard to scoff —ap- 
parently he had antelope blood; 
but for an earthbound creature, 
I hadn’t done too badly. 

And at this point we rounded a 
boulder. There, on the path below 
us, were three English children 
and their governess, who sat at the 
table next to ours in the hotel 
dining room. The children, one of 
whom was about four years old, 
were gamboling up the path, mak- 
ing detours to pick flowers and 
examine rocks; the governess was 
striding along in an even, relaxed 
sort of way. ‘Good morning,”’ all 
the little children cried politely. 
“Good morning,” the governess 
said, not even panting. 

—RUTH MCKENNEY 


There’s more about Switzerland in 
Facts for Holidays, Page 136. 
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Letter From Czechoslovakia 
Prague 
— IS HUMMING with brand- 
new American automobiles. 
You see their long, lithe, shiny 
bodies everywhere. Every evening 
as I walk home from where my 
sweaty streetcar sets me down, 
I pass dozens of them parked out- 
side the Flora Kino. Every night if 
we go out on the razzle, we see 
whole battalions of them standing 
in the dimly lighted streets outside 
Prague’s night clubs. A year ago, 
every foreigneear used to have a 
little crowd of Praguers around it 
peering curiously through the win- 
dows. But nowadays nobody 
takes the slightest notice of them. 
Some of the American cars have 
brought Americans on leave from 
Germany and Austria. A few be- 
long to Czech government depart- 
ments. But a surprising number 
belong to individual Czechs. Their 
owners are mostly people who 
have somehow managed to get 
rich quick since the currency re- 
form two years ago. All savings 
were blocked at that time and 
have remained blocked ever since, 
so that two years ago nobody had 
a cent. To have made enough fat 
money to buy an American auto- 
mobile in a time when everyone 
had to start from scratch and all 
big industries have been national- 
ized, calls for a good deal of in- 
genuity —especially since payment 
for the car was certainly not made 
in Czech crowns but in honest- 
(or possibly dishonest-) to- 
goodness dollars. 
If any Czech citizen went to the 
bank with a tale that he wanted 


As ordinary a Prague sight as late-model U. S. cars are open-air hot-dog stands. 





dollars at 50 crowns each so he 
could buy an American automo- 
bile, somebody would ask him 
highly inconvenient questions 
about whether he had been oper- 
ating the black market. You can 
take it, therefore, he paid any- 
thing from 150 to 200 crowns 
apiece for his dollars instead of 50, 
which means the automobiles 
themselves cost their present own- 
ers at least four and probably six 
times what the same machines 
would have cost in America. A lot 
of them must have been smuggled 
past the customs because there 
are mighty few Czechs who have 
been able to get a permit to im- 
port an automobile. 

Finally there is the problem of 
gas, which is rationed and costs 
over $1 a gallon at the official rate 
of exchange. Since you can’t get 
a ration for pleasure motoring in 
Czechoslovakia, the gas mostly 
has to be bought “black” too, 
which puts it up to at least $5 a 
gallon. In spite of all these diffi- 
culties, the American automobiles 
are here—more of themevery week. 

When there is a car parked out- 
side a movie theater you can gen- 
erally take it that an American 
film is being shown. American 
films are extremely popular. When 
Gilda was on show recently, you 
might have been able, if of the 
right sex and age, to get a seat for 
love, but it was nearly impossible 
to getoneformoney.Once, when the 
Prague electric-light controller had 
one of his economy bouts of turn- 
ing off the current without warn- 
ing, the Gilda audience waited 
for an hour—not altogether pa- 
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tiently—till it went on again. The 
manager pleaded with them to go, 
pointing out that if they didn’t the 
people who had booked for the 
next performance would not get 
home till morning. But the audi- 
ence, having seen the first two- 
thirds of Gilda, was determined to 
see the rest of her too. So the last 
performance began at 10:30 p.m. 
instead of 8:15 and ended well after 
midnight. Streetcars and taxis 
are few and far between at that 
hour, so the automobile owners 
who drove off without a full load 
were decidedly unpopular. 

One of the reasons Gilda is such 

a draw is that Rita Hayworth 
is easily Prague’s film star Num- 
ber One. She visited here last 
summer and left behind a host of 
admirers. Next favorite after Rita 
appears to be Charlie Chaplin. 
M. Verdouz and The Great Dictator 
both have been on show here as well 
as a collection of old Chapliniana 
consisting of bits and pieces of 
some of his silent films. Pretty old 
stuff, of course, except for M. Ver- 
doux. But Prague was cut off 
from the outside world for seven 
vears after Hitler marched in and 
is now trying to catch up. Also, it 
takes time to prepare foreign 
films for the Czech market be- 
cause every one of them has to be 
subtitled, though the number of 
people one sees on streetcars mull- 
ing over an English grammar is 
surprising. Also surprising is how 
little English these streetcar stu- 
dents understand. 

So far as the Prague night clubs 
are concerned, you almost need 
to be an automobile owner to be 
able to afford them. The most pop- 
ular is the Est Bar underneath the 
Esplanade Hotel, near the Pres- 
ident Wilson railroad station. The 
band leader at the Est Bar, Willi 
Catler, could tell you, if he liked, of 
the days when the habitués were all 
Germans and he had to play to 
them, although they had sent all 
his family to concentration camps. 
Of the less sedate places, the best 
known is the Five P, where there 
is a telephone on each table and an 
illuminated number above it. If 
you have neglected to take a part- 
ner with you, you use your eyes 
first and the telephone afterwards. 
I believe the reason the place is 
called, Five P is because all good 
Czech wives are supposed to have 
five virtues, all of which, in Czech, 
begin with the letter P. They must 
be religious, industrious, attrac- 
tive, rich—and obedient to their 
husbands. No doubt every habitué 
of the Five P has all these virtues, 
plus something the merely virtuous 
haven't. —GODFREY LIAS 
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HEADIN’ TOWARD 
THE SUNSHINE? 


Tell your travel agent 
to arrange some de- 
luxe GRAY LINE Tours. 
More than 200 excit- 
ing deluxe trips in 
Southern California, 
Arizona and Nevada. 
* 


Send for 
FREE FOLDERS 





TANNER MOTOR TOURS 
322 Se. Beaudry Ave., Les Angeles 13 
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WINDSHIELD WIPER 
BLADES and ARMS 


Blade snaps on—Stays put 
Can’t fall off—Can’t biow off 
DEAD-LOCKER® 
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Don’t Blame Your Gas-Pump Man! 


Sure, he knows how dangerous it is 
for you to drive your car... in 
stormy weather . . . with dull old 
windshield wipers that smear and 
SMEAR! 

He'll gladly put on for you—quickly 
—a pair of keen new ANCO RAIN- 
MASTER Blades—or Blades and Arms. 


HE NEGLECTS YOU? 


He has RAIN-MASTERS . . . But he 
forgets to remind you? Too busy? 

After all it's YOUR car to protect. 
... So, YOU ask HIM for RAIN-MAS- 
TERS next time you buy gas... . Pat- 
ented features. .. . Original equipment 
on DeLuxe Models of high-grade cars 
. . . because RAIN-MASTERS Clean 
quicker—Clean cleaner—Last longer. 


Get yours— next time you buy gas. 
May save you a costly smashup! 


Made by ANCO .. . makers of the 
new CLEAR-FLEX* Wiper Blade—the 
only Blade worth more than RAIN- 
MASTER. Costs More. Ask your good 
ANCO dealer to show you why. 


* Trade Mark 











Quality Protected Under Fair Trade Laws 
ANCO Products - Patents Make Jobs 
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Enclosed is $_ 

books checked below: 
0 LANDS OF THE INNER SEA. $4.00 
OO THE RAINBOW REPUBLICS. $4.00 
OULANDS OF THE ANDES. $4.00 
OTHE RIVER PLATE care. 


anew series of guidebooks that guar- 
antee your getting more out of every 
minute and every dollar you spend 
in Central or South America. 


INVITATION 


TO TRAVEL 


These books bring you exactly the 
sort of information a long-time resi- 
dent of the country covered would 
write for his closest friends. Their 
purpose is to describe the externals 
of a country and at the same time 
express its inner spirit. They are a 
“must” for the traveler who seeks a 
100% return on his travel dollar. 
Moreover, they are delightful reading 
for every armchair traveler who 
wishes a true picture of the glamor- 


» @us countries cov: 


costumes, expenses, transportation, 
government, education, the people, 
their history, | ds, per liti 

all the information you'll need when 
you're Caribbean-bound, Large =e. 





THE RAINBOW REPUBLICS. Central 
America, By Ralph Hancock. A truly 
complete guide that covers every city, 
town, village and hamlet of interest 
and gives up-to-the-minute advice on 
what to eat, drink, wear, see, avoid, 
etc. Maps. $4.00 
LANDS OF THE ANDES. Peru and 
Bolivia. By T. R. Ybarra. “A bae- 
deker of Peru and Bolivia that takes 
skeleton of — and 

ro- 


wi 
mance, anecdote, fable and tradi- 
tion.”—Luis Leon, editor of El Com- 
mercio and ted Press chief in 
Lima, Peru. Large map. $4.00 


THE RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS. Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Paraguay. By Betty 
de Sherbinin. Here, in fascinating de- 
tail, are all the people and places— 
from Buenos Aires to remote tribal 
villages — that make this region a 
tourist’s mecca. Large map. $4.00 
Forthcoming 
titles will include: 
CANADA. By Bruce Hutchison. 
THE MAGIC LAND: Mexico. 
By Ralph Hancock. 
THE BOLIVAR COUNTRIES: 
Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela. 
By William Russell. 
BRAZIL. By Bertita Harding. 


THE LONG LAND: Chile. 
By Carleton Beals. 


MAIL THIS. COUPON TODAY 


COWARD-McCANN, INC. 
2 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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UNDER THE SUN 


Mulcted 


T FIRST GLANCE 1948 may seem 
to have little to recommend it 
over the year 1288, but it is bet- 
ter, at least for unmarried males. 
Both are bissextile years—Leap 
Years to you—making them open 
season on bachelors. However, 
the menfolk today are better off 
than they were in Scotland in 1288, 
when every day was Sadie Hawk- 
ins Day, legalized by this follow- 
ing statute: 

“Jt is statut and ordaint that dur- 
ing the reign of hir maist blessit 
Megeste, for ilk yeare knowne as 
lepe yeare, ilk mayden layde of 
bothe highe and lowe estait shall hae 
liberte to bespeke ye man she likes, 
albeit he refuses to taik hir to be his 
lawful wyfe, he shall be mulcted in 
ye sum ain pundis or less, as his 
eslait may be; except and awis gif 
he can make it appeare that he is be- 
trothit ane ither woman he then 
shall be free.” 








Life at Station NMMZ 


3 pres PLACE to be during 
January and February is on 
the high seas, and the nastiest job 
we know of belongs to the men of 
the North Atlantic weather pa- 
trol. Pitched and bounced and 
rattled around, they must put in a 
month at a time on tiny ships in 
the middle of the North Atlantic 
with nothing to look at but hostile 
sea and sky, and nothing to do but 
make regular radio weather re- 


ports, which almost never read 
“fair and warmer.” 

At the moment there are five 
ships on permanent station in the 
North Atlantic—two American, 
two British and one Dutch-Bel- 
gian. There is also one Canadian 
ship on part-time duty. They are 
the first of thirteen ships which ten 
nations, all Atlantic neighbors, 
have agreed to maintain in an in- 
ternational effort to improve 
weather forecasting and help trans- 
oceanic flying. Weather ships are 
nothing new; there were twenty 
on Atlantic duty when G. I.’s were 
being flown back from Europe 
after V-E Day. But by 1946 the 
number had dropped to four. At 
that time, various air-minded na- 
tions got together, and formed 
several international agencies like 
CITEJA (Comité international 
technique d’experts juridiques aéri- 
ens), ICAO, PICAO, IATA, IMO 
and FAI, all of which were to de- 
velop international aviation. The 
permanent weather patrol was as- 
signed to [CAO—the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. The 
United States is supposed to main- 
tain seven stations, and an eighth 
in collaboration with Canada, but 
only two can be maintained until 
Congress decides to appropriate 
more funds. It requires two relief 
ships to keep each ship on station, 
and each station costs $1,500,000 
annually—a figure that draws 
long, low whistles from Congres- 
sional appropriations committees. 


The ships are used to obtain 
wind, air and sea data which form 
the basis for weather reports to 
transoceanic shipping and planes. 
They also aid the accuracy of 
United States and European fore- 
casts, the latter since most Euro- 
pean weather makes up in mid- 
Atlantic. Always cautious, weather- 
men hasten to add that the ships 
will not solve all the problems of 
accurate forecasting. However, 
safe transoceanic air travel is im- 
possible without them. 

Life on the 327-foot, Class E 
cutters is pretty much a constant 
battle with bad weather. Riding a 
berserk exercycle is the nearest 
thing to riding out a storm in the 
upper latitudes. Sleep is almost 
impossible during a blow, but the 
Coast Guard men aren’t sure 
whether they prefer good weather 
to bad: good weather is horribly 
dull. There’s no swimming in mid- 
Atlantic, and no fishing, since 
there are few fish out there. The 
food is excellent, but even good 
food has little appeal in rough 
weather. Movies, short-wave 
Armed Forces broadcasts, letter 
writing, and 101 different card 
games help pass the time of day. 
The letter writing is rather a point- 
less pastime since the letters can’t 
be mailed until the ship returns to 
port, so that the letter writer 
often beats the letters home. Re- 
lief ships bring no mail, because of 
the difficulty in transferring it to 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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(Continued from Page 18) 

the inbound ships. There’s no 
communication between the vari- 
ous countries’ weather ships either. 
In fact, one Coast Guard man 
was amazed to hear that there 
were any other weather ships out 
there. “It’s a big ocean,” he 
said, shaking his head. 

The American ships put out of 
Norfolk or Boston, heading either 
for ‘‘ Station Charlie,” midway be- 
tween Newfoundland and Ireland 
on the great-circle air route, or 
“Station Able,” which is way up 
between Iceland and Greenland. 
They spend ten to twelve days get- 
ting to and from port, and twenty- 
one days on station, where they 
maintain position in a ten-mile 
area at the center of a 210-mile- 
per-side grid. Probably the only 
really happy people on board are 
the half-dozen Weather Bureau 
personnel, who keep very busy 
collecting weather data. They use 
formidable radio-sonde equipment, 
huge balloons, theodolites, wet 
and dry thermometers, anemom- 
eters (those whirling cups), and 
a process called a Rawin check, 
which is a system of following the 
balloons up to above 40,000 feet 
by radar during the almost per- 
manent bad visibility. They also 
make underwater checks down to 
900 feet with bathythermographs. 
All this material is annotated and 
corrected, then radioed from the 
ships (Station NMMZ) to the 
Coast Guard Station NMH in 
Washington, which passes it on to 
the Weather Bureau. This activity 
keeps the weathermen on board 
happy, and makes the Coast 
Guard men envious. One weather 
bird says, “I’d a lot rather be out 
here where something is going on 
than stuck away at some dull 
post on land.” 


Rain Queen 


le speaking of weather experts, 
there is a 73-year-old woman 
who has been successfully manu- 
facturing rain for the last forty-six 
years without ever hearing of a 
theodolite, or anemometer, or of 
seeding clouds with dry ice. Hers 
is a rougher job than any assigned 
by the Weather Bureau, for if she 





should ever fail to bring down rain 
she would have to commit suicide. 
She is Modjadji III, Queen of the 
Bolovedu, who rules in the moun- 
tains of the northwest Transvaal 
in Africa. 

The Bolovedu’s land is protected 
on the north by the great gray- 
green, greasy Limpopo River, and 
by a steep escarpment, like some- 
thing right out of a Tarzan movie, 
to the south. Once warriors, the 
Bolovedu are now farmers; 30,000 
of them raise wheat and tobacco 
on the 125,000 acres of Queen 
Modjadji’s domain. They live in 
mud huts and practice polygyny. 
Each man has several wives, but 
each wife has her own household, 
over which she rules absolutely, 
advising her sons, and taking her 
elder son’s first wife as her cook. 
The Bolovedu are the descendants 
of a runaway princess of a rain- 
making’tribe of Rhodesia, north of 
the Transvaal. In their new land 
they enslaved the local inhabitants 
and lived for 200 years under a 
succession of kings. Then, in 1800, 
the last king announced that it 
was no longer a man’s world, and 
gave up the kingdom to a woman. 
Matriliny (succession through the 
female) has prevailed since. 

Modjadji III, the present queen, 
is the daughter of Modjadji II, 
who was the inspiration for the 
best-selling H. Rider Haggard 
novel, She, which delighted Queen 
Victoria and England sixty years 
ago. Modjadji III’s lineage is 
complicated, as well as distin- 
guished, since her mother’s father 
and grandfather were the same 
person—one Mugodo the Outcast. 
But Modjadji III is every inch the 
queen. She stands five feet, eight 
inches in her bare feet—which are 
always bare. Her face is lined and 
powerful, and her hair is white. 

Her arms and legs jangle with 
scores of heavy wire bangles. 
Suspended around her neck on a 
cord is a cartridgelike container 
for snuff, which she takes thought- 
fully while squatting on her 
haunches. Being a sacred mon- 
arch, she has no husband, though 
she has had three children and 
owns twenty “wives,” who live 
with her male relatives. The queen 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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Nothing you can buy in an outboard 
motor means more than good perform- 
ance day after day, year after year. No 
test you can make with a new motor 
means as much as Johnson’s quarter- 
century record of such performance... 
It isn’t only that Johnson has built a 
sweet motor, introducing one basic 
feature after another. The big thing 
is that Johnson has combined these fea- 
tures into a beautiful, workable package 
—that doesn’t unravel as the years go by. 


Ask your Johnson dealer to show you 
all the Sea-Horse refinements. Look for 
his name under “Outboard Motors” in 
your classified phone book. 


JOHNSON “FIRSTS” 
Alternate Firing, for liquid smoothness 
.-- Dual Carburetion, for thrilling high 
speed, consistent low speed... Reverse 
.. Ready-Pull Starter...Shock Absorber 
Drive...Rotary Valve...and much more! 



























Send for 


FREE 
Handy Chart 


Write for the new 1948 Sea-Horse 
Handy Chart. Illustrates, charts the 
5 great Johnsons for '48. A postal 
gets it. Sent free. 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
900 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 
Johnson Motors of Canada, 
Peterboro, Canada 
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Men who follow the sun keep cool, crisp, ~ 
an 


well-dressed, in whisper-weight Haspel suits. Sys ae buil 
Ideal for cruiseand southern resortwardrobes sik tors. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 

saves a huge purple, puffed-sleeve 
coat for her extremely rare public 
appearances. Her last big outing 
was a 400-yard walk from her 
kraal last year for the occasion of 
the opening of a German mission 
school; on her appearance, 1000 
Bolovedu threw themselves pros- 
trate before her. 

The queen never has left her 
little domain; when she meets 
other tribal leaders, they always 
come to her, bringing carved posts 
as gifts and approaching her on 
their knees. This applies to the 
rulers of much bigger neighboring 
tribes, but not to people like Gen- 
eral Smuts and the Commissioner 
for Natives, who enter on their feet 
and are put up in a bare cement 
building built for European visi- 
tors. Smuts called her ‘‘a woman 
who is really a queen.” 

Queen Modjadji’s rain-making 
powers are widely known. Last 
year she received a deputation of 
chiefs from Biera, 1000 miles to 
the northeast in Portuguese East 
Africa, who came to plead for rain. 
The results were spectacular, since 
they had to wait two weeks by the 
Limpopo on the way home until 
the rains and floods eased up. 
Droughts bring her many gifts of 
cattle and wives, though she often 
lets her prime minister and secre- 
tary receive chiefs who have come 
to petition for rain. Often the 
queen blames droughts on the 
chiefs themselves, accusing them 
of lapses of grace and disregard of 
ceremonial. To the Commissioner, 
she smiles wisely and says: “I 
have no rain-making gifts now 
that the Europeans govern the 
land.” In a real dry pinch, she 
could claim that her muti (medi- 
cine) was no longer powerful since 
she cannot strengthen it today by 
the old custom of throwing a 
shangaan, or commoner, off a cliff. 
But her powers still embarrass 
Rev. Herr Krause, a German mis- 
sionary in her district: whenever 
it rains while he is visiting an out- 
lying parish, the parishioners whis- 
per, ‘‘He brings Modjadji’s rain.” 

Therain-making ceremony takes 
place annually near a sacred forest 
of cycas trees. No white man has 
ever seen the sacred rain-making 
pots, which are said to contain the 
bones of past rain-rulers, and few 
white men have heard the beating 
of the four sacred drums, which 
are beaten for six days at a time, 
but not by the queen. The heir ap- 
parent is supposed to sit on these 
drums to receive rain-making in- 
structions. 

This matter of an heir bothers 
the natives no little. Queen Mod- 


jadji’s only daughter (her two 
sons are dead) married a shan- 
gaan in 1934 and lives with him 
openly—a heresy that caused a 
fearful drought. This was a terri- 
ble break with tradition, since the 
daughter was supposed to remain 
unmarried and live in seclusion 
until Queen Modjadji decided to 
commit suicide. The daughter is 
no longer eligible to be queen and 
there is no successor. This is prob- 
ably why the queen has not yet 
decided that her rain-making pow- 
ers have declined enough to force 
her to take her own life, an act 
which will be accomplished, at the 
proper time, by a poison draught of 
acrocodile’s brains and spinal cord. 


Record 


_ a resident of Nunavik 
Island, way up North in the 
Bering Sea, that holds the modern 
migratory record for mammals, 
though it didn’t have to lift a hoof 
in the process. It is the musk ox, 
a dull and peaceable beast half- 
way between a sheep and an ox. 
Musk oxen were wiped out in 
Alaska a century ago by whalers. 
In 1929 the United States decided 
to restock them and arranged with 
the Danish government to buy 34 
musk oxen in Greenland. They 
were: 

Captured and crated there. 

Shipped to Norway by steamer. 

Transshipped across the Atlan- 
tic to New York, where they were 
held in quarantine for thirty days. 





Loaded onto cattle cars, and 
shipped across country to Seattle, 
startling countless stationmasters. 

Shipped again by steamer to 
Seward, Alaska. 

Again by rail to Fairbanks. 

The final trip was by paddle- 
wheel steamer 1500 miles down 
the Yukon River to the Bering 
Sea and across to Nunavik, where, 
full of fight, they were released 
after their 17,000-mile trek. 
They’re still there, though they’ve 
probably forgotten all about the 
trip by now. THE END 


M 
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WAY OUT IN FRONT 
IN THE FUN PARADE 


Come down to a tropic 
winter of sun-swept days 
and fun-filled nights. 
Come to a smiling 
springtime, with 
thetwaghhend racing 
till mid-April, grey- 
hound racing through May... 
fabulous Raking, Gaskin 
“surfing”, golf . . . brilliant 
regattas, tournaments and 
festivals. Come any time and 
watch your troubles and 
tensions evaporate like 
morning mist in the golden 
sunshine of the world’s year- 
round vacation capital! 
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AND GOING PLACES IN 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Look at amazing industrial 
Miami while you're here. 
Fastest-growing U. S. Metro- 
politan area. Manufacturing 
and distribution center for 
“next door” Latin America. 
Agricultural market place.U.S. 
leader in air transport. Pop- 
ulation of 400,000, expecting 
600,000 by 1951. Spending 
$700,000,000 to build for a 
bright future. Going places, 
and inviting youto come along! 
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**Double-Dealer’’ Basso plays straight with New Orleans. 


HOLIDAY 


— BASSO (Boom Town, 
Dream Town, page 26) is a 
third-generation New Orleanian. 
His grandmother saw the city cap- 
tured by Federal gunboats during 
the Civil War and -his granddad 
ran a shoe factory which produced 
satin opera pumps for long-ago 
Mardi Gras nights. 

“It’s been a long love affair be- 
tween me and New Orleans,” says 
Mr. Basso, who wrote a novel, Days 
Before Lent, about another man’s 
love affair at Mardi Gras season. 
The book won the Southern Au- 
thors Award. 

Before he became a book re- 
viewer for The New Yorker and 
moved to Connecticut, Mr. Basso 
worked on New Orleans news- 
papers. 

He remembers, as his most 
brilliant piece of editorial license, 
his long account of a dedicatory 
ceremony, complete with quota- 
tions from the outstanding speakers, 
which he once by-lined. Embar- 
rassingly enough he learned—too 
late—that the ceremony had beer 
postponed by rain. 

“T don’t think writers are any 
more interesting than other trades- 
men,” he says. ‘I don’t know when 
I first started wanting to write— 
although sometimes, when I’m in 
the middle of a book I’m afraid I'll 
never finish, I feel like I’ve been 
writing forever. But I write mainly 
because I'd rather do that than any- 
thing else.” 

His work first appeared in the 
old New Orleans Double Dealer, 
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BY-LINES 


“which is why I’m _ sometimes 
called a member of the Double 
Dealer group like Sherwood Ander- 
son, William Faulkner and Oliver 
LaFarge”; and he was an editorial 
staff member of the New Republic. 
His last-published novel was Sun in 
Capricorn; number eight, Mr. Basso 
says, is on the way. 


Pg here we call it The Case of 
the Unnecessary Accessory. We 
mean the drawing (left, below) 
which artist Al Hirschfeld first sent 
us to illustrate S. J. Perelman’s 
Westward Ha! (page 62). Mr. 
Hirschfeld included two Chinese, 
while Mr. Perelman wrote about 
only one..Hotipay editors queried: 
“How come? And what’s the idea 
of a Greek wearing a Mohammedan 
fez?” 

Filled with self-reproach and con- 
trition, Mr. Hirschfeld hastily and 
deftly deleted the second Chinese 
(see right, below) and declared: 
“You're so right! What that other 
Chinese is doing in my drawing is 
as baffling to me as it must have 
been to the Houipay ferrets. He 
certainly wasn’t there when I 
mailed the drawing. Of that I’m 
positive! If a thing like this can 























happen in our own country it’s 
about time someone did something 
about it. This may seem like an 
innocent prank to the uninitiated 
in world affairs, but at the risk of 
being labeled an alarmist, I must 
raise my voice in warning against 
this obvious 20th Century Trojan- 
horse infiltration scheme. These 
things always start innocently 
enough. First an ordinary harmless 
Chinese and then another ordinary 
harmless Chinese and then an- 
other ordinary harmless Chinese— 
until you go mad, I tell you, mad! 
How do we know that this particu- 
lar Chinese is not a Nationalist or a 
Republican? You can’t tell me he 
got out of China without political 
influence and know-how. And fur- 
thermore, it is well to remember 
that an unidentified Chinese walk- 
ing around in a drawing is as diffi- 
cult to justify as a legitimate one.” 

Mr. Hirschfeld touchéd, how- 
ever, on his Greek-with-fez: “In 
Cairo,” he snorted, “the fez is as 
common on a Greek noggin as a 
tweed suit on a junior advertising 
executive in Bucks County, Penn- 
sylVania.” 

After due consideration, we’ve 
decided to call the score a tie. 


c= LUDWIG BIEMILLER (Bank of 
Knowledge, page 42) has been 
a Ho.ipay editor since the birth of 
the magazine two years ago. He is 
distinguished by an on-again-off- 
again red mustache, a_ seasonal 
shedding of head hairs and a tre- 
mendous capacity for telling stories 
and laughing heartily at his own 





jokes—which are usually worth 
laughing at. 

Mr. Biemiller’s first attempts at 
writing were colored-chalk scrib- 
blings on the barns and picket 
fences near Haddonfield, New Jer- 
sey, where he grew up and still 
lives. None of these early literary 
efforts, he tells us, survived. Since 
then he has been a reporter, free- 
lance writer, promotion manager, 
publisher’s assistant and syndicated 
columnist. But first and always, 
insists Mr. Biemiller, he’s a re- 
porter. “I’d rather be a good 
reporter,” he says, ‘than the best 
d—— editor in the world.” 
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eS. je | Bde EXCITING YEAR FOR 
YOUR TRIP 10 SAN FRANCISCO 


You find a hundred years of exciting Cali- 

fornia rolled into one unforgettable vacation if you come here in "48. 

In San Francisco you'll find amazing hills, cable cars, fog, China- 
town, and the once wicked Barbary Coast. Gold nuggets, stage coach, > 
and historic Gold Spike on display. Seal Rocks, Fishermen’s Wharf, , ae 
and man’s two mightiest bridges that span the great Bay where ships ki 
for the Orient anchor. Exciting restaurants for steak, sourdough 
French bread, cracked crab, adventurous eating. 


Up in the Gold Country, by easy highway, you'll find Ghost Towns 
sprung to life, celebrating ’48; beyond them Lake Tahoe, and the 
skiing-camping-Big Trees paradise of High Sierra and Yosemite; also 
the Shasta-Cascade Wonderland with its volcano. 

Coastwise, by rail or motor, you'll find the Redwood Empire with 

its forests of world’s tallest trees, and Carmel-by-the-Sea on the 
historic, scenic Mission Trails that you must someday tour. 
a es Py nS To help you plan all this, we have issued a remarkable pocket 
iad ; tapes.” guidebook, THE CHAPTER IN YOUR LIFE ENTITLED SAN FRANCISCO, 112 
pages packed with facts you'll need, with photos, and a map showing 
main highways. It tells you the places in San Francisco to shop, dine, 
and dance; sightseeing tours and landmarks; has a complete chapter 
on each of northern California’s lovely vacation areas. 

In honor of our Centennial, we offer you this attractive guidebook 
for less than it cost to produce it. It is worthy of a place in your 
library, afterwards. Send the coupon with 25c in coin today—and 
welcome to California in Centennial ’48! 
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: VERY OF GOLD, 


OCHAL DISCO’ 
ARSHALL’ Ss EP z 
. IENDS THROUGHOUT THE WORL' 


EBRATING 


CALIFORNIANS INC. Dept. 302, 


703 Market St., San Francisco 3, California 
WE INVITE FR : 


TO JOIN WITH us IN CEL I enclose 25¢ in coin, for which please send me THE 
DISCOVERY CENTENNIAL. CHAPTER IN YOUR LIFE ENTITLED SAN FRANCISCO, the I12- 


CALIFORNIA’ $ GOLD page guidebook on northern California. 


et 
JANUARY 24, 1948 GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA Stre 
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City Park in New Orleans, once the Allard Plantation, is now a munic- 
ipal recreation center with swimming pool, golf links, picnic grounds. 


Chant of street venders is familiar sound in New Orleans. They sell 
bananas from Central America, vegetables from rich farms below city. 


BOOM TOWN. DREAM TOWN 


NEW ORLEANS retains its old-world charm, but 


its biggest effort today is to become a No. 1 seaport 


by HAMILTON BASSO 


el OF THE LUGGAGE of every traveler, 
coming to a place of which he has heard but 
not seen, is a bundle of preconceptions. Those 
who visit New Orleans for the first time are 
likely, in this respect, to be more heavily bur- 
dened than most. Ever since that city began 
to enter the American imagination, during the 
time when the territory later to be acquired by 
the Louisiana Purchase was under the rule of 
France, it has been regarded as a place apart. 
John Law, its first publicist, described it as the 
garden city of what was called ““The New 
Peru.” Those who were lured to the New 
World by Law’s propaganda were cruelly dis- 
appointed, and the hopes of thousands burst 


with his bubble, but as time went on and a set- 
tlement of rude huts grew into a sizable city it 
was discovered that his picture of ease and en- 


New Orleans, several feet below the level of 
the Mississippi, buries its dead above ground. 
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chantment was not too great a distortion, after 
all. Mark Twain, George Washington Cable, 
Lafcadio Hearn, Grace King, O. Henry, Sher- 
wood Anderson, William Faulkner, Oliver La 
Farge, Lyle Saxon and many others have given 
witness to the city’s appeal. Bunk Johnson, 
one of the founding fathers of jazz, recently 
summed up their testimony in four words. 
“Dear, sweet New Orleans,” he said. 

There have been those, of course, who put in 
a dissenting opinion. ‘‘New Orleans presents 
very little that can gratify the eye of taste,” 
Mrs. Trollope told her English countrymen in 
her Domestic Manners of The Americans. And 
Thomas Hamilton, another English traveler 
who visited the city in the early 1800’s, re- 
ported in his Men and Manners in America 
that the streets were impossible, the climate 
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The romantic’s idea of New Orleans embraces 
Mardi Gras parades, lacy iron grillwork, Creole 
cooking, Negro jazz bands, and the Mississippi. 


Photographs by Bradley Smith 














New Orleans’ pace is slow and leisurely, 
and its many beautiful parks extend a 
constant invitation to sit and talk. 


deadly, and the moral standards not very high. 
“There is an old proverb, ‘give a dog a bad 
name and hang him,’”’ he wrote. “The proverb 
is as applicable to cities as to dogs,”’ he contin- 
ued, ‘and, unfortunately, New Orleans has got 
a bad name. I have nothing to say which can 
make it any worse, and, perhaps, not much 
which would induce a very rigid moralist to 
delay execution.” 

However, both Hamilton and Mrs. Trollope, 
like other critics of New Orleans, were com- 
pelled to admit that, while it was not alto- 
gether to their liking, it had a certain grain and 
texture, a quality of character, that made it 
different from any other city in the United 
States. Mrs. Trollope, although finding noth- 
ing to please the cultivated eye, lists some 
things that might be of interest to an ordinary 
one—the large number of Negroes, the grace 
and beauty of the quadroon women, the semi- 
tropical vegetation, the Spanish moss, and the 
muddy flow of the Mississippi that, some hun- 
dred miles below New Orleans, empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico. “All help to afford that 
spevies of amusement,” she notes, “which 
proceeds from looking at what we never saw 
before.”” Hamilton, looking at the same things, 
comes to the judicious conclusion that ‘the 
general aspect of New Orleans may be called 
picturesque.” 

With the picturesqueness of New Orleans so 
emphatically insisted upon, and so exploited 
of late, the innocent voyager may easily be 
pardoned for expecting to find, held in a curve 
of the Mississippi River, a small, exotic princi- 
pality given over wholly to song, siestas and 
sin. About all he can do, in his chagrin at find- 
ing things rather otherwise, is to console him- 
self with the thought that all preconceptions 
are apt to be wrong and to adjust himself, as 
best he can, to some of the facts of reality. 


The most salient fact of reality, which has 
been kept more secret than is necessary, is that 
New Orleans is not the place it was in 1840, 
1880, or even 1910. It is now a modern Amer- 
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Creoles are noted for their dark beauty. Originally 
descendants of Spanish and French, today they 
include Irish, Scotch, German and other strains. 


ican city, with all the usual appurtenances, in- 
cluding an ambition to get ahead in the world 
and a critical housing problem. It is distin- 
guished from other American cities by its semi- 
tropical climate, its location 110 miles from 
the mouth of the Mississippi River, its histori- 
cal heritage, certain aspects of its way of life, 
and its French Quarter. Of these, the second is 
the most important. 


Ruled by the River 


The story of New Orleans, from 1718 to 
1948, might well be told in terms of the 
Mississippi River. The river was responsible 
for its being founded where it is; the river 
made it the natural trading post of the whole, 
vast Mississippi Valley; the river provided the 
harbor which, along with its proximity to the 
Gulf of Mexico and the world’s sea lanes, 
enabled it to become one of the foremost Amer- 
ican ports; and the river, which is bringing 
more business to New Orleans today than ever 
before, represents its trump card in its bid to 
become the capital of United States trade 
with Latin America. 

It might also be mentioned, just to finish off, 
that the Mississippi also provides New Orleans 
with its drinking water. Although it has to be 


Antique shops are clustered along Royal 
Street, once fashionable main thoroughfare. 


Long on history, New Orleans is also long on 
enjoying itself. Two French Quarter habitués 
entertain each other with story and gestures. 


chlorinated and otherwise made fit for human 
consumption, itranks, among the nation’s drink- 
ing waters, close to the top. Statistics say so. 

New Orleans, only one foot above sea level, 
is several feet below the high-water level of the 
Mississippi. Only its levees, which are equiva- 
lent to the dikes of Holland, keep the river 
from washing it away. There was a time, not so 
long ago, when this was an annual danger. 
However, after the disastrous flood of 1927, 
when the river went on its worst rampage of 
the century, the Bonnet Carré Spillway was 
constructed a few miles above the city. Now, 
whenever the river presses too dangerously 
against the artificial banks that keep it har- 
nessed, the gates of the spillway are opened 
and the excess water is diverted into Lake 
Pontchartrain, north of the city, from which it 
finds its way into the Gulf. 

Rainfall is more of a problem. The city’s 
mean annual precipitation is 59.45 inches, 
greater than that, of any other large city in the 
United States except Mobile and Miami, and 
one year, in 1927, it set the awesome record of 
73.39 inches. Since natural drainage is non- 
existent, sixty-four giant pumps, housed in ten 
pumping stations located at strategic points 
and capable of handling nearly 20,000 cubic 
feet (62144 tons) of water per second when 
working at once, are needed to keep New Or- 


’ leans habitable. Buried sewers, fed by gutters 


and drains, carry the rainfall into a compli- 
cated system of underground pipelines, through 
which it is forced until it empties into a near-by 
stream. 

Despite this elaborate arrangement, some of 
the citizens of New Orleans keep skiffs in their 
back yards. Experience has taught them that 
machinery cannot always be depended upon. 
The pumps are sometimes overburdened and 
occasionally break down. When this happens, 
whole sections of the city are inundated. There 
is never any real danger of death by drowning, 
but skiffs, nonetheless, are an extremely use- 
ful means of transportation during these min- 
iature imitations of the Johnstown flood. 
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Because of its flatness, which turns every 
shower into an engineering problem, New Or- 
leans does not have any natural eminence from 
which it can properly be seen. There is a fine 
man-made point of vantage from the windows 
in the middle and tallest of the three steeples 
of the St. Louis Cathedral on Jackson Square, 
but visitors are not allowed to get to it. This is 
a pity. The view from these windows, up 
among the bells, is one that everyone who goes 
to New Orleans should see. The reason why 
the steeple is closed to the general public is sim- 
ple. It was not built with tourists in mind and 
too many of them would break their necks. To 
get to the windows, one has to climb six long 
flights of narrow wooden stairs that spiral up- 
ward in sharper, darker curves than do the 
steps that lead to the summit of Notre Dame 
in Paris. The view, once gained, has none of 
the panoramic sweep that rewards one from 


Death mask of Napoleon in Cabildo. Cast was 
made 40 hours after death by his physician, 
Francois Antommarchi, given by him to city. 


Martial, judicial and civilian shoes of three 
nations have worn Cabildo’s granite stairway. 
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the tower of Notre Dame, but the two pros- 
pects are rather comparable. Here, as from 
the other, older church, one gets the right kind 
of introduction. The city lies below. one and 
about one, with its essential elements clearly 
defined. Before the Cathedral lies Jackson 
Square, the old drilling ground originally 
called the Place d’Armes, and immediately be- 
yond it there is the curving, mile-wide Mis- 
sissippi. To the south, just over a mile away, is 
the huddle of tall buildings that marks the busi- 
ness section, and immediately below, spread- 
ing out in irregular angles on either side, are 
the slate-covered roofs of the French Quarter. 

The French Quarter, let it be said at once, is 
not New Orleans. Overpublicized and over- 
romanticized, it consists of approximately one 
square mile of old houses, old gardens, old 
memories, and, in some of its places of enter- 
tainment, old methods of clipping the unwary. 


It contains some of the most interesting archi- 
tecture to be found anywhere in America, and 
has the most striking display of wrought-iron 
balconies this side of the Iberian Peninsula, 
but it most nearly resembles, all in all, a his- 
torical novel that has been left out in the rain. 
At the same time, however, in relation to the 
mores and manners of New Orleans, it has been 
enormously influential. 

The character of any place is ultimately de- 
termined by the collective peculiarities of its 
inhabitants, along with such things as climate 
and geography. In New Orleans the most in- 
fluential factor was the people who lived in the 
French Quarter when it comprised the whole of 
the city.. They established the culture pattern 
which, whilé greatly altered, still gives New 
Orleans the tone and personality that separate 
it from all other cities in the United States. It 
might be profitable to see how this came about. 


The nine massive arches of the Cabildo face on old Place d’Armes. Built by Spanish in 1795 as 
administrative building, it now houses part of Louisiana State Museum, including old prison and 
torture room. Transfer of Louisiana from France to U.S. occurred in Sala Capitular on second floor. 
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In Jackson Square, the old Place d’Armes, nursemaids sun 
their charges, old men doze. The Pontalba apartments in back- 


At the turn of the 19th Century, when the 
young American republic was a tight Anglo- 
Saxon homogeny stretched out along the At- 
lantic seacoast, New Orleans had been a melt- 
ing pot for nearly a hundred years. Founded 
as a trading post by the French in 1718, it re- 
mained under French rule until 1763. It was 
then ceded, along with the portion of Louisiana 
lying west of the Mississippi River, to Spain. 
[t remained a Spanish possession for thirty- 
eight years, until 1801, when Spain ceded it, 
under pressure from Napoleon, back to France. 
The First Consul, faced with another war with 
England, was financially hard up. Getting to- 
gether with Thomas Jefferson through emis- 
saries, he sold the whole Louisiana Territory, 
which took in all the land that lay between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, for fifteen million dollars. The date of 
the purchase was 1803. 
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With so much ceding back and forth, and 
being a seaport into the bargain, it was only 
natural that New Orleans should have a mixed 
population. The names listed in its first busi- 
ness directory, drawn up in 1805, indicate the 
polyglot nature of its early composition. Here 
are some of them: Arroyo, Angelini, Barbaloso, 
Bedford, Cornet, Charelo, Day, DeFarge, 
McCarty, Sandre, Pascal and Ur- 
quhart. The directory, printed in French, 
contains around five hundred entries. The 
population of New Orleans was then 10,000. 


Jones, 


Stirring the Melting Pot 


Its diversity is further illustrated by a proc- 
lamation written by the commanding officer of 
one of the British forces that laid siege to New 
Orleans during the War of 1812. Intended to 
stir up rebellion behind the enemy lines, but in- 
tercepted by the Americans, it began as fol- 
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ground, built during Spanish occupation, are said to be first of 
their kind erected. Identical in design, buildings flank the square. 


lows: “‘ Natives of Louisiana! On you the first 
call is made to assist in liberating from a faith- 
less, imbecile government, your paternal soil; 
SPANIARDS, FRENCHMEN, ITALIANS and Brir- 
IsH, whether settled or residing for a time, in 
Louisiana, on you, also, I call to aid me in this 
just cause.” 

In addition to these Spaniards, Frenchmen, 
Italians and British, a number of Germans 
were part of the community. The first of these 
had come to Louisiana as early as 1719, being 
among the innocent who were taken in by John 
Law’s publicity when he was promoting his 
Company of the West. Most of them set- 
tled above New Orleans in a fertile stretch of 
country that is still called the Cétes des Alle- 
mands (French for German Coast), but a few, 
less agriculturally minded, took up residence 
in New Orleans. What happened to them, over 
a period of years, is illustrative of what hap- 
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For a century and a half the French Market has been the 
dividing line between the slow tempo of the Vieux Carré and the 


pened to other immigrants; they were ab- 
sorbed, as several writers have explained, by the 
numerically preponderant French. Even their 
names became Gallicized—Kleinpeter into 
Cloinpétre, Himmel into Ymelle, Schneider 
into Schexnaydre, Weber into Fabre, and 
Zwieg into Labranche. They came as Germans 
and ended up as Creoles. 

The word Creole, which is to New Orleans 
as Brahmin is to Boston, has caused more con- 
fusion than is necessary. Intended, in its orig- 
inal usage, to designate any person of French 
or Spanish descent born in a French or Span- 
ish colony (F. créole; Sp. criollo), it is used in 
New Orleans to describe a white descendant of 
the early French and Spanish colonists. As 
George Washington Cable once pointed out, 
tnere are no Italian, English, Scotch, Irish, or 
American Creoles, except those who have mar- 
ried into, or else been absorbed by, Creole so- 


ciety. The word is never used in connection with 
persons of mixed white-and-Negro blood. 
There are Creole Negroes, however, so-called 
because they speak a French patois evolved by 
their ancestors, and there are also creole onions, 
tomatoes, oranges, and horses. When used as 
an adjective, the word is synonymous with 
both home-grown and superior. Its Alaskan 
meaning—a person of mixed Russian and 
Eskimo or Indian parentage—is nowhere en- 
countered in New Orleans. 


Leisure Before Business 


The way of life summed up by the phrase 
“Old Creole Days” is nowhere to be encoun- 
tered either. It went with the 19th Century. 
However, since the 19th Century dropped be- 
low time’s horizon only a relatively short while 
ago, a few of its vestiges still remain. Lafcadio 
Hearn, in his Creole Sketches, tells us that New 
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bustling river front. In Market are old coffee stands where all 
classes of people close their evenings with coffee and doughnuts. 


Orleans woke up as slowly as possible and 
showed no particular hurry about getting to 
work. 

This habit was not the result of either 
sloth or indifference. It stemmed from the cir- 
cumstances that a man’s place of business, 
back in the time when the French Quarter was 
the citadel of Creoledom, was under the same 
roof as his place of residence. The bed where he 
slept was only a few feet from the desk, counter 
or bench. 

Time, fashion, and improved methods of 
transportation have destroyed this pleasant 
pattern, but old habits are hard to break. 
New Orleans, despite the itch of progress, still 
conducts its affairs relaxedly enough to have 
prompted D. H. Lawrence to write to a friend 
that it was the most easygoing city in the United 
States. Those who go there on business from 
more bustling communities find it easy to agree. 
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One example of New Orleans’ easygoingness 
is its habit of interspersing every. three hours 
of work with coffee, a custom so ingrained, 
and so generally accepted as part of the day’s 
routine, that many business establishments 
find it convenient to serve coffee on the prem- 
ises at eleven in the morning and three in the 
afternoon. 

Waking up on coffee, drinking coffee 
throughout the day, New Orleans also goes to 
sleep on it. No matter where a party begins 
(the number of parties during the prolonged 
social season is beyond calculation), it invari- 
ably ends, anywhere from one to three o’clock 
in the morning, at the Morning Call coffee 
stall in the French Market. This establish- 
ment, a New Orleans landmark, is an open-all- 
night place that draws its principal trade from 
the farmers who truck their produce to the 
market, generally in the early evening, and re- 
main there until dawn. 

But any night, sitting alongside these 
sunburned men who speak in the lazy syl- 
lables of the delta country that lies below 
New Orleans, where Easter lilies are a com- 
mercial crop and whence come most of the 
muskrat skins used in the American fur trade, 
one finds dowagers and truck drivers, debu- 
tantes and day laborers, first families and fish- 


mongers, all drinking coffee and rubbing el- 
bows in easy, casual familiarity. 

In the French Market, also, one finds the 
enormous variety of fish, flesh, fowl and fruit 
that serve as the basic ingredients of New Or- 
leans’ reputation for good food. A superior 
cuisine has long been one of its chief boasts, 
but one wonders if, during the past few years, 
it has not been coasting on past performances. 


The Passing of the Gourmet 


Its three best-known restaurants—An- 
toine’s, Calatoire’s and Arnaud’s—are still 
doing business in the French Quarter, where 
New Orleans cooking originated, but those 
who have gone to the trouble of tasting their 
way through the subject are of the opinion 
that the food served in them, as well as in 
other, less expensive places, is not nearly so 
good as it used to be. One New Orleans res- 
taurateur recently admitted the correctness 
of this point of view. “This is what hap- 
pened,” he explained. “Ten years ago, seven 
years ago, we were catering to a limited clien- 
tele—people who were interested in good food, 
and enjoyed getting it. Then came the war. 
For every person we fed before, we were 
asked to feed twenty. We had crowds before 
our doors; mobs, even. We had to decide 


whether we wanted to cater to the gourmets, 
as in the old days, or to the masses. We de- 
cided to take care of the masses—we had to, in 
order to stay in business. So everything was 
put on what you might call a mass-production 
basis. It was bound to make a difference.” 

New Orleans’ most famous institution, its 
Mardi Gras, also originated in the French 
Quarter, Masked balls and street masking 
were established features of the New Orleans 
carnival as early as 1780, and the first organ- 
ized pageant took place in 1838. Col. James 
R. Creecy, in his Scenes in the South, gives the 
following description of a French Quarter 
street scene on carnival day in 1835: 


Beasts and birds with human heads; demi- 
beasts, . . . man bats from the moon; mermaids, 
satyrs, beggars, monks, and robbers, parade and 
march on foot, on horseback, in wagons, carts, 
coaches, cars, etc., in rich confusion, up and down 
the streets, wildly shouting, singing, laughing, drum- 
ming, fiddling, fifeing, and all throwing: flour broad- 
cast as they wend their reckless way. . . . One large 
nondescript car (drawn by four horses, uniquely 
caparisoned and draped with fiery dragons, serpents 
with numerous heads, scorpions with many stinging 
tails, etc.) was ‘the moving prison of his most satanic 
majesty, ignominiously and vulgarly chained se- 
curely—head, horns, taile and all—blowing from his 
volcanic mouth, flames of fire and fumes of sulphur, 
surrounded with his familiars, imps of the most infer- 


Antoine’s Restaurant has maintained its French cooking, its antique gas chandeliers and its quiet distinction for 80 years. 
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Lavish fruit stand in old French Market on Decatur Street stocks a bewildering selection, stays open late for evening shoppers. 


nal appearance conceivable. ... . This carnival is 
permitted by the city authorities. . . . It isa custom 
to which the old citizens were, and their present de- 
scendants are, much attached. 


Although the New Orleans carnival of to- 
day bears only a remote resemblance to the 
small, almost family, celebration of a hundred 
years ago, the attachment that Creecy re- 
marked upon has not diminished. Despite the 
element of commercialism that has entered 
into it, Mardi Gras Day (Shrove Tuesday) is a 
city-wide holiday, participated in by all 
classes, and the only mass folk festival in the 
United States. It combines features of the 
various carnivals of France, Spain, and Italy 
and, no matter what the uninitiated traveler 
expects to find, he will probably get more than 
he bargained for. However, after the 1947 
carnival season, even the most ardent aficio- 
nados among the local populace were forced to 
wonder if it was not beginning to get out of 
hand. From Twelfth Night, shortly after 
Christmas, to Shrove Tuesday, which fell on 
February 18, forty-three balls were held (one 
every night, roughly) and, during the last six 
days of the season, no fewer than thirteen pa- 
rades, made up of floats, bands and mummers, 
passed through the streets—an increase of 
eighteen balls and six parades over 1937, and a 
rise of twenty-eight balls ‘and nine parades 
over 1927. Nothing of the like was ever seen 
before and, in some quarters, it was wearily 
hoped that nothing of the like would ever be 
seen again. 


Mardi Gras, a modern, ‘subdued survival of 
the Lupercalian, Saturnalian, and Baccha- 
nalian festivals of pre-Christian times, is a 


Catholic holiday that marks the coming of 
Lent. Catholicism was the religion com- 
manded by law in New Orleans for a hundred 
years after it was founded and, of the religious 
congregations in the city, that of the Catholic 
Church is by far the largest. Catholicism, with 
the French Quarter as its original stronghold, 
has not only added color to the life of New 
Orleans by such festivals as Mardi Gras and 
All Saints’ Day (November 1), when the 
graves of the dead are heaped with flowers, 
but also to the advertising sections of its news- 
papers. It cannot be said that New Orleans is 
the most pious city in the world, or the most 
prayerful, but it remains the only city where 
those who have had their prayers answered 


Tujague’s retains characteristics of old market 
restaurants; the marketmen have special room. 


give thanks in the public prints. Every day, 
in the classified advertising columns of the 
New Orleans newspapers, particularly those of 
The Times-Picayune, such “Personals” as 
these are to be found: 


Thanks to St. Beatrice for a speedy sale of my home 
through Amy.—L. L. 


Thanks to St. Anthony, Mother of Perpetual Help, 
Infant of Prague, for impossible favor granted.—R. J. P. 


I promised publication to Mother Francis Xavier Ca 
brini if I, who was seriously ill during a first pregnancy 
would come safely through a second delivery and child 
would be normal in every way. Due to the intercession 
of this newly canonized saint my favor was obtained. 
Thanks to Sanctious Mother Cabrini.—M. V. H. 


Thanks to St. Lucy for restoring my son’s sight.— 
Mrs. R. R. 


Thanks to St. Martha for position obtained.—N. A. G. 


Thanks to St. Boniface and St. Benedict for health 
and work.—C. 8. 


Thanks to St. Anthony for recovery of lost jewelry.— 
Mrs. W. A. N. 


The piety voiced in these notes of gratitude 
is expressed in a more elaborate manner on St. 
Joseph’s Day (March 19). In many private 
homes, generally those of relatively poor Ital- 
ians, altars are erected to the saint with 
statues of him, lighted by candles and adorned 
with flowers, in the most prominent position. 
Near these, on large tables, great quantities of 
food are spread. In the earlier hours of the 
morning, groups of the poor are fed at each 
altar; then, throughout the rest of the day and 
evening, any and all persons are welcome to 
help themselves. The purpose of these altars 
is twofold: to pay homage to St. Joseph and t 
thank him for favors granted. Judging from 
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Whites and Negroes stage separate 
carnivals. King Zulu is rex of Negro 
Mardi Gras, with own parade and court. 


Marching clubs, both white and Negro, hold small independent 
parades of their own starting early Mardi Gras morning. Costumes of 
marchers range from Jack and the Beanstalk to bonneted Baby Dolls. 


the number of altars to be found in the city 
on his feast day, he seems to have taken New 
Orleans for his special province. 

Those saints who concern themselves with 
the affairs of literary people also appear 
to regard it with a certain amount of favor. 
Although New Orleans has produced no 
writer of truly major stature—its most distin- 
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Maskers take over New Orleans on Mardi Gras 
day. This celebrant, complete with crown, scepter and 
cup, wears costume fashioned from beer-bottle caps. 


guished man of letters is George Washington 
Cable—it has had a continuous literary life for 
nearly a hundred years. By 1850 there were 
fifty-two writers of enough importance to be 
included in a sort of local literary Who’s Who 
called Portraits Littéraires de la Nouvelle- 
Orléans. None of these is remembered, and has 
no reason to be, but some of those associated 
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Grass-skirted ‘‘noble”’ of Zulu’s court graces 
stern of barge bringing king from “jungle,” via 
New Basin Canal, to rule Negro Carnival. 


On Mardi Gras day many costumed neighborhood groups hire decorated 
trucks which they park along route of Rex Parade. With a good jazz band in- 
stalled in each, the trucks later fall in line behind parade to compete for prizes. 


with the more contemporary intellectual activ- 
ity, notably William Faulkner and Ernest 
Hemingway, are firmly established in modern 
American letters Although Faulkner was born 
in Mississippi, and Hemingway in Illinois, 
they were both “discovered” in New Orleans. 
Each had his first publication in The Double 
Dealer, one of the most energetic of the little 





magazines that sprang up all over the country New Orleans has a musical tradition as _gredients not, to be come across anywhere— 
after World War I. During its five years of firmly established as its literary one. Its French classical music (mostly operatic); the 
life, from 1921 to 1926, The Double Dealer French Opera House, built in 1859 and de- French dance music of the quadrille and polka 
served, along with Sherwood Anderson who _ stroyed by fire in 1919, was hardly less impor- (the jazz classic Tiger Rag had its origin in a 
then had a house in the French Quarter, as the tant, throughout the latter part of the last cen-  quadrille); Italian operatic music and street 
focal point of attraction for a group of young _ tury and the early years of this one, than the songs; popular Spanish and Latin-American 
writers who were living, either permanently or Metropolitan in New York. Adelina Patti music; indigenous Creole songs; and, to a lesser 
temporarily, in New Orleans. Among these made her debut there and had her carriage degree, Scotch and Irish folk music. All of 





were Faulkner, who wrote his first novel, Sol- pulled through the streets, in true Mediter- these, along with what can only be called the 
dier’s Pay, in a ground-floor room in a house __ ranean style, by a group of her admirers. But _ pure spirit of the Negro’s musical genius, went 
just off the Cathedral, John Dos Passos, Ed- |New Orleans music, first and foremost, means _ into the making of jazz. And jazz, in its turn, 
mund Wilson, Roark Bradford, Oliver La- jazz. And just as this form of music is the went into the making of New Orleans’ reputa- 
Farge and several others. Hemingway ap- Negro’s most important contribution, along tion as the Marseilles of America, the good- 
peared for the first time in any magazine in with the spirituals, to American culture, so it time Charley of the North American world. 

May, 1922, when The Double Dealer published __ is his most important contribution to the color The golden age of jazz, in the historical 
a two-page sketch of his called A Divine Ges- —_ and character of New Orleans. scheme of things, happened to coincide with 
ture. It has to do, of all things, with an experi- the golden age of New Orleans’ now-vanished 
ence that once befell the Lord God and the The Golden Age of Jazz red-light district. This city within a city, so 
angel Gabriel in the Garden of Eden. The next That jazz should have been born in New Or- _ dear to the heart of literary sentimentalists, 
month, in June, 1922, The Double Dealer pub- _leans seems almost inevitable. Not only did was an area of some thirty-eight blocks set 
lished a quatrain by Hemingway, his only primitive African customs and music survive _ aside by a municipal ordinance passed in 1897. 
known foray into verse, and a second poem, _ there for a longer time thanin any other Amer- _It had its own unofficial mayor, its own news- 
six stanzas long, that marked Faulkner’s for- _ ican city but, as Rudi Blesh has pointed out, it | papers, and its own guidebook. The latter, 
mal introduction to the world of letters. offered a unique combination of musical in- known as the “Blue Book,” is now a prized 

races 
On Mardi Gras night, queens from previous years are escorted in grand By tradition women have no place in Mardi Gras festivities until 
march around the ballroom in the Municipal Auditorium by Dukes of the “called out” at ball. Here maskers name choices to ushers who do 
Court. Dukes are usually businessmen and socialites whose identity is hidden. _ the calling. A souvenir gift goes with privilege of dancing with masker. 
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Torches of Negro bearers light way for vivid night parades, by Krewe Some Mardi Gras societies hold parades, but all stage balls during 
of Knights of Momus and other secret societies, some of which date from 1872. exhausting social season. Here King and Queen of Hermes greet court. 
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Romantic New Orleans also has its quota of slums. Barracks Street children here use a littered vacant lot for a playground. 


item among collectors of erotica. Selling for 
twenty-five cents a copy, it listed in alphabeti- 
cal order the names and addresses of all the 
prostitutes in the district, as well as advertise- 
ments of the more elaborate bagnios. The dis- 
trict’s two newspapers, the Mascol and the 
Sunday Sun, have a certain minor importance 
in that they helped establish the gossip col- 
umn as a feature of modern American jour- 
nalism. The technique employed (“One of so- 
ciety’s well-known lawyers was-among those 
having a gay time at Countess Willie Piazza’s 
luxurious establishment last Saturday night’’) 
has not been noticeably improved. 

Along with the boom in legalized prostitu- 
tion, which lasted for twenty years, there 
went a boom in jazz. The “palaces,” as well 
as the saloons, cabarets, and dance halls, all 
needed music and entertainment. Jazz did 
not begin in the New Orleans red-light dis- 
trict, as is sometimes said, but it certainly 
thrived there, and there it picked up a good 
part of its vocabulary. Jelly Roll Morton, who 
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started playing piano in the district when he 
was thirteen, has been quoted by Rudi Blesh 
as saying, in the last years of his life, ‘‘ Wher 
I made a hundred dollars a day I thought I had 
a small day and now today if I make ten dollars 
I think I have a great day. That is how that 
was. . . . They were wonderful days.” 


Dimming the Red Lights 

The amount of crime and disease that used 
to be traced to the district indicates that they 
were not quite so wonderful, after all. At any 
rate, the day of the twenty-five-dollar palace 
and the twenty-five-cent crib came to an end in 
1917, with the entry of the United States into 
World War I. 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War under 
Pres. Woodrow Wilson, issued an order pro- 
hibiting open prostitution within five miles 
of an Army post, and a similar order re- 
specting Naval establishments was handed 
down by Secretary of the Navy Josephus Dan- 
iels. On October 10, 1917, the city fathers, tak- 
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ing back with the right hand what the left 
hand had given twenty years before, passed an 
ordinance that officially closed the district. 
Its present status is indicated by the fact that 
Lulu White’s “ Mahogany Hall,” a bagnio as 
celebrated in its day as the pink cover of the 
Police Gazette, is now a warehouse. Her saloon, 
next door, has been turned into a Teen-Age 
Club for the children of a new housing project 
that has gone up in the neighborhood. 


The laxness that enabled New Orleans to 
tolerate its red-light district for two noisy 
decades also enabled it, over a longer period of 
time, to tolerate some of the worst political 
shenanigans ever to put a sober citizen’s social 
conscience out of joint. Graft and corruption 
began to flourish almost as soon as the town 
was blocked out. The first professional spoil- 
ster was one of the colonial governors of Louisi- 
ana, the Marquis de Vaudreuil. Known as 
“the Great Marquis,” he introduced New 
Orleans to its first theater, its first dancing 
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Corner of St. Louis and Royal Streets in old French Quarter. Canopied carriage is for tourists. Antoine’s is half a block away. 


master, and the system of kickbacks. He sold 
monopolies, permitted his wife to open what 
amounted to a company store, put his rela- 
tives on the public pay roll, and ordered his 
soldiers to patronize his own liquor store. 
Those who followed the Great Marquis were 
not quite so colorful, but hardly less corrupt. 
When the Americans arrived, the original 
Mediterranean character of the city began to 
be modified; Creoledom, on all sides, began to 
give way. The more prosperous of the new- 
comers settled “uptown,” in what is now 
known as the Garden District (as pleasant a 
residential section as there is in the United 
States), and others, less prosperous but no less 
efficient, gradually took over political control. 
“The period from 1840 to 1860,” one historian 
has summed up, “was an epoch of steady but 
unadmitted degeneration.” Harnett Kane, in 
his Louisiana Hayride, tells how thugs were 
imported to take command on election day; 
how booths were set up in bars and brothels; 
how reformers campaigned at therisk of life and 


limb; and how, by the time of the Civil War, a 
spoils system as efficient as that of Tammany 
at the height of its power had been installed. 


The Rampage of Reconstruction 


But bad as this was, the period of Recon- 
struction, following the Civil War, was even 
worse. Reconstruction lasted in New Orleans 
until 1877, when President Hayes ordered the 
withdrawal of the last Federal troops. The 
tone and temper of the time, which was marked 
by riots, plots, counterplots, and a small-scale 
civil war fought in the streets of New Orleans, 
is indicated by the action of the carpetbag 
legislature in ordering one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of crystal chandeliers for the 
state capitol in Baton Rouge, and a gold spit- 
toon for every officeholder in the state. What 
happened to these trappings is not known, 
since no tangible evidence of them was ever 
seen, but it was not hard for the legislature to 
increase the expenses of government to ten 
times their normal volume, to raise taxes in 
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almost the same proportion, and to create a 
state debt of $57,000,000. 

The political atmosphere of New Orleans 
quieted down a bit after Reconstruction 
(there were no pitched battles on Canal Street, 
the city’s main thoroughfare, for one thing), 
but hardly had the carpetbaggers moved out 
when the Louisiana Lottery moved in. This 
organization, formally entitled The Louisiana 
State Lottery Company, was granted a charter 
by the carpetbag legislature in 1868, in ex- 
change for a yearly payment of $40,000 to the 
New Orleans Charity Hospital. In less than 
ten years, to the horror of the rest of the coun- 
try, which by now was agreed that New 
Orleans was a fairly horrifying place, it had 
become prosperous enough to maintain bra- 
zenly elegant offices in a number of American 
cities. Its annual take sometimes ran almost 
as high as $500,000,000. In 1887 its stock paid 
dividends of 110 per cent; in 1888, 120 per 
cent; in 1889, 170 per cent. Approximately 93 
per cent of its revenue, according to its officers, 
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Symmetry of design and intricate grillwork of Fred N. Ogden home are typical of 
Garden District. Section was settled by Americans after Louisiana Purchase in 1803. 


came from sources outside Louisiana. There 
was enough truth in the claim to cause a car- 
toonist of the time to show the Lottery as an 
octopus (the same cephalopod that still creeps 
out of inkwells from time to time), with its 
head near the mouth of the Mississippi River 
and its tentacles wrapped in a strangle hold 
about the rest of the United States. + 

The lock the Lottery had on Louisiana poli- 
tics was less symbolic. Although the Lottery’s 
charter had been granted for twenty-five 
years, and ran until 1893, a movement to put 
it out of business soon sprang up. The Lottery 
fought back by making lavish contributions to 
New Orleans charities and by getting to the 
right people in the state legislature. Both tac- 
tics were effective, and the state legislature, 
instead of revoking its charter, added an 
article to the state constitution in 1892 that 
gave it another three-year lease on life. In 
1895, however, the Federal Government out- 
lawed all lotteries. The Louisiana legislature, 
in a determined effort to show it knew how to 
keep up with the times, went ahead and out- 
lawed lotteries too. The Louisiana Lottery 
closed its accounts, moved to Honduras, where 
it set itself up as the Honduras Lottery Com- 
pany, and left the New Orleans underworld 
to take up where it had left off. 

From 1904 until 1934, roughly, the city 
was under the unchallenged domination of a 
political ring known as the Old Regulars. The 
boss of the Old Regulars, and of New Orleans, 
was a short, driving, amiable, old-line politi- 
cian named Martin Behrman. Elected mayor 
for the first time in 1904, he kept on being 
mayor, with the exception of one term when a 
reform candidate slipped in, until 1926. His 
death prevented a further extension of his 
tenure. During Behrman’s regime, the domi- 
nant factor in New Orleans politics was the 
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Interiors of Garden District homes are elegant with ornate 
scrollwork on cornices, and ceilings often 16 to 18 feet high. 


red-light district. He shared his office, for all 
practical purposes, with a prosperous saloon- 
keeper and state representative named Tom 
Anderson, who also dabbled in oil. 


Huey Long’s Revenge 


The district was called “Storyville,” in du- 
bious honor of the alderman who had proposed 
the ordinance defining its limits (his name was 


_ Story), and Anderson was known as its mayor. 


The title was more than an honorary one. An- 
derson owned a string of saloons, the most im- 
portant of which was in the heart of the district. 

Next door toa particularly elaborate sporting 
house known as the Arlington, it was christened 


Graceful unsupported stairway in Garden 
District; lamp is copy of an old street light. 
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the Arlington Annex. It was Anderson’s private 
city hall. Init he presided over the district. The 
exact nature of the alliance between the Old 
Regulars and Anderson is not known but, in 
payment for his immunity, Anderson delivered 
the district’s vote for Behrman and, in addition, 
saw that the residents of his community helped 
keep the Old Regular war chest reasonably full. 

The Old Regulars, over a period of years, 
established such complete control over New 
Orleans that even Huey P. Long was unable to 
dislodge them. His spirit, working through his 
still powerful high command, finally turned 
the trick after he was assassinated, however. 
Long, who could boast that ‘Louisiana is 
mine, lock, stock and barrel!’’ and say of his 
legislature that he could buy and sell its mem- 
bers like sacks of potatoes, never controlled 
New Orleans. He attacked on all fronts, and 
drove deep salients into enemy territory, but 
he could not breach the defenses of City Hall. 
The mayor of New Orleans, at the time, was a 
tall, bald, rather long-necked Old Regular 
named T. Semmes Walmsley; Long, with his 
genius for combining billingsgate and accuracy, 
christened him “Ole Turkey Head.” Unable 
to drive Walmsley and the Old Regulars from 
City Hall by direct assault, Long mapped a 
plan that, after his death, was to prove suc- 
cessful—he decided to starve the rascals out. 
By having his legislature pass a series of bills, 
and by other maneuvers equally adroit and 
dictatorial, he shut off all: the city’s finances. 
New Orleans, compelled to live on credit, went 
deeper and deeper into debt. A few months 
after Long’s assassination in September, 1935, 
it was $15,000,000 in the hole. The Federal 
Government held it to be bankrupt. There 
came a time, finally, when the city was unable 
to charge a thirty-cent paintbrush to its ac- 
count. Walmsley resigned. 











Wooden houses in “back of town.” Working-class French 
moved here from Vieux Carré as aristocrats moved “uptown.” 


The tedious formality of an election was 
dispensed with. When Walmsley stepped down, 
the ranking member of New Orleans’ commis- 
sion council took his place, as provided by law. 
He too resigned, as did his three immediate 
successors, all of whom were members of the 
commission council, and New Orleans went 
through the heady experience of having four 
mayors in less than four weeks. Then one of 
Long’s closest associates, Robert S. Maestri, 
who had been hustled into an office that made 
him fifth in the line of succession, moved into 
City Hall. The state legislature immediately 
added an additional two years to the four-year 
term of office that, ordinarily, he would have 
served. By this action, New Orleans was re- 
lieved of the responsibility of electing a mayor 
for six years. When it got around to voting 
again, it re-elected Maestri. The Long machine 
had fallen to pieces by then, but Maestri, who 
had kept his skirts and income-tax returns 
clean, stayed on as mayor while Long’s other 
principal lieutenants were marched off to jail. 
He gave New Orleans one of those administra- 
tions which, for some reason or other, are 
called a businessman’s. Within three years 
after first taking office he pulled the city out 
of bankruptcy and put it on a cash basis 
with $1,000,000 in the bank. He also ruled 
the city as autocratically as Martin Behrman, 
neglected the streets, let the garbage go un- 
collected for days, made it tough for organized 
labor, and permitted gambling and prostitu- 
tion to go their old, natural, untrammeled ways. 

Hardened politicians were firmly convinced 
that he could continue being mayor as long 
as the mood was upon him. But in 1946, 
in one of the most surprising reversals of form 
ever recorded in American politics, New Or- 
leans voted him out and voted in its present 
mayor, de Lesseps Story (Chep) Morrison. 


@) 


Morrison, now thirty-six, is the youngest 
mayor of any large American city: ‘The Mayor 
of Boys’ Town,” Bob Hope has called him. A 
veteran of the last war—he entered the service 
as a lieutenant and came out of it as a colonel — 
Morrison is descended from a family that has 
been native to Louisiana for several genera- 
tions. His father died when he was eighteen 
years old, and he had to work his way through 
Louisiana State University. 


Local Boy Makes Good 


Morrison’s political career began in 1940 
when he was elected to the state legislature. 
He went into the Army in 1941 and served for 


Cornstalk fence with twining morning-glories, 
at 915 Royal Street, is Vieux Carré landmark. 
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Residents of the old French Quarter lived graciously in homes built around patios 
and behind walls to secure peace and quiet. Apartments above are modern restoration. 


fifty-eight months. He was with the forces 
that took Bremerhaven, Wilhelmshaven and 
Bremen and, for a time, helped administer the 
municipal government of the latter seaport. 
Despite these political assets, to which might 
be added a young, pretty wife and a three- 
year-old son, the odds against Morrison were 
quoted at ten to one. There were few takers. 
“Look!” an old-time politician said a short 
time ago, summing up the situation. “ Who 
can figure that this town wants a society gink 
for mayor? Who can figure that a bunch of 
women and ministers is going to push Maestri 
around? It don’t make sense. Morrison 
don’t make sense, either. Reform! This town 
wants reform like it wants a dose of rat 
poison!” 

Regardless of such opinions, which are 
shared by enough people to make Morrison’s 
future political career an unknown quantity, 
New Orleans is getting the most astringent 
administration it ever had. Morrison has 
clamped the lid on all gambling within the city 
limits, and has taken steps that have reduced 
the city’s swollen wartime prostitute popula- 
tion from 10,000 to 200, at last official count. 
Reform in New Orleans, however, has always 
had a somewhat special meaning. Even though 
Morrison’s enemies complain that he is turning 
the city into a dead town, the average ob- 
server is likely to conclude otherwise. It is 
still one of the few places in the United States, 
for example, where young women take off 
their clothes on the mahogany counter of a 
public bar with official approval. This per- 
formance, it has to be admitted, takes place in 
the French Quarter in the name of entertain- 
ment. However, when it is remembered what 
happened to such entertainment in New York, 
where it was presented within the relatively 
sequestered confines of a theater, it can only 
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Loading cotton on New Orleans river front. City is making strong bid to become leading port for Central and South American trade. 


be concluded that New Orleans reform, like 
New Orleans cooking, is rather highly spiced. 

Morrison is nonetheless worried that the 
rest of the country will think of New Orleans, 
because of the propaganda of his opponents, as 
having fallen to the level of some such place as 
Salem, Massachusetts, so far as liveliness is 
concerned. If this seems a strange worry on 
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the part of a reform mayor, it is because New 
Orleans values its reputation as the bad girl 
among American cities no less highly than it 
does its position as the second largest port in 
the United States. But the average observer, 
again, is apt to decide that Morrison is fret- 
ting unnecessarily. Every night the French 
Quarter, which is now the center of New Or- 
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leans’ night life, puts on a show that tends to 
make New York and Chicago seem repressed; 
and while there is not so much as a slot 
machine left in all the city, the adjoining par- 
ishes (counties) of Jefferson and St. Bernard, 
fifteen minutes from the center of town by 
automobile, could give lessons to Reno in how 
to be wide open. Gambling is illegal in these 
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Historic St. Louis Cathedral faces Jackson Square, renamed for hero of Battle of New Orleans, who was later seventh U. S. President. 


areas, just as it is in the rest of Louisiana. The 
forces of law and order, consequently, have 
developed their own way of handling the situa- 
tion. A statement given to the press some 
months ago by the sheriff of St. Bernard parish 
explains how it works. “I said there.is no gam- 


bling in the parish,” he asserted, “but I can’t 
prove it. I don’t go into those places.” 


Although New Orleans is only the fifteenth 
largest city in the United States, in point of 
population, it sprawls across enough territory 
(363.2 square miles) to accommodate all of 
Chicago, with enough room left over for the 
whole of Detroit. Only Los Angeles, with 452.2 
square miles, and New York, with 365.4, need 
a larger amount of living space. Its City Park 
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alone takes up 1600 acres. There are an esti- 
mated 1092 churches in the city, representing 
all denominations. Six hundred of these are 
Negro institutions. There are also several other 
places listed as churches, presided over by 
persons, both white and Negro, who claim to 
be on speaking terms with “the spirits” and 
who practice faith (Continued on Page 124, 
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Fred Howard examines items from Hitler’s personal library, collected 
during the invasion of Germany by Gen. George S. Patton’s tank corps. 


Sums from $100,000 up have been quoted as the value of the St. Blasius- 
St. Paul copy of the Gutenberg Bible, above, one of three perfect copies. 


Dank of Knowledge 


If all other documents were wiped out, Library of 


Congress archives would still record our civilization 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


_— OF THE CapiroL in Washington, D. C., 
on the site where young Representative 
Abraham Lincoln of Illinois boarded in the 
home of a Mrs. Spriggs, stand two immense 
buildings. 

One is a rococo granite-and-marble struc- 
ture surmounted by an octagonal dome and 
a symbolic torch which looks from the street 
like a dingy ice-cream cone. The other is 
an ultramodern, sternly functional stone rec- 
tangle which, when viewed from a height, re- 
sembles a Gargantuan cake of ice. The first 
was opened in 1897. The second, known today 
as the Annex, was completed in 1939. If every 
other building on the face of the earth were re- 
moved by design or disaster, and only a hand- 
ful of men were left, a new civilization could be 
established from the contents of those two 
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More than 1,000,000 people annually 
visit Congressional Library. Main Build- 
ing, of granite and marble, is shown at left. 


structures, which house the world’s greatest 
library, the Library of Congress of the United 
States. 

Its 414 miles of shelving hold 8,193,200 
books and pamphlets touching every subject 
known or speculated on by man in every coun- 
try in the world, and in every time since man 
began to use the arts of writing and illustration 
to communicate his thoughts. 

The founders of a new civilization would 
have a choice of political forms ranging from 
those set forth by Plato in his speculative Re- 
public to those of the theorists behind the 
French Revolution. They would have access to 
the thinking of kings inscribed upon auto- 
graphed documents, and they would have the 
hard-wrought judgments of the men who ham- 
mered out the concept of democracy as evi- 
denced in the records of the Continental Con- 
gress. They would find the publications of 
national, state, provincial and colonial juris- 


Color Photographs by Harris-Ewing 
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dictions, the official gazettes, and the parlia- 
mentary proceedings of nearly all countries. 

The builders of a new civilization could find 
a framework for a new legal code in the collec- 
tions of constitutional law, international law, 
Roman law, canon law, and in voluminous his- 
tories of philosophy and jurisprudence. They 
would find in the Library’s 1,711,292 maps and 
views the physical concepts of the earth from 
Ptolemy’s geography to the most recently de- 
veloped projections, from the logbook of the 
sloop Hero describing the discovery of Antarc- 
tica to the multidimensional globes conceived 
for world-wide warfare. 

The Library is the repository of 8,121,913 
various manuscripts which include the per- 
sonal papers of many American public men 
and the majority of presidents. It contains 
950,834 photographic negatives, prints and 
slides ranging from a Mathew Brady tintype 
of the battlefield at Gettysburg to the mush- 
room atomic cloud over Hiroshima. The re- 
constructors of a new civilization would find 
among the 1,719,610 volumes and pieces of 
music in the Library original manuscripts of 
such master composers as Bach, Beethoven, 
Handel, Haydn, Chopin, Debussy and Wag- 
ner; on the nearly 9000 records of the Archive 
of American Folk Song they would discover 
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A 62-man staff protects such treasures as the Lincoln Cathedral Magna 
Charta, lent by British Museum during war years. It is insured for £50,000. 


nearly 40,000 root songs of the people who pre- 
ceded them. They would realize the scope of 
the culture once enjoyed by the world in the 
Library’s great Union Catalog, which contains 
nearly 14,000,000 index cards, by which today’s 
students can locate books in libraries all over 
the country as well as in such famous foreign 
libraries as the Vatican in Rome and the Brit- 
ish Museum. In no major category would 
the raw materials of society, the articulated 
thoughts of men, be denied them. 


The Shrine of the Declaration 


More than a million visitors enter the Li- 
brary each year, an average of 3700 persons 
daily. Eighty per cent of them come on a pil- 
grimage to view two documents, the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States of America. 

These birth records of the nation are in the 
second-floor exhibit hall at the top of the 
grand staircase which leads from the entrance 
lobby of the Main Building. There, enshrined 
between marble pillars, is a beveled-stone 
table. The Constitution rests upon it- under 
protecting polarized glass. The Declaration 
is set into a wall cabinet with brass doors di- 
rectly above it. Small bronze eagles flank the 
doors which can, upon occasion, lock the 
Declaration from sight. The documents were 
placed there in 1924. President Coolidge, 
members of the State Department and mem- 
bers of Congress took part in the ceremony 
which ended with the official party and a hand- 
ful of onlookers singing America. Prior to their 
deposit in the Library the documents had been 
in the custody of the State Department. 

Despite the Library’s diversified treasures, 
the realm behind the entrance hall is unknown 
to most of the taxpayers who make it possible. 
Not that clues to its wonders are lacking. Vis- 
itors who never get past the rear of the entrance 
hall encounter there a glass case marked The 
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Exhibit of the Week, which from time to time 
encloses such material as a letter from William 
C. Gorgas to Gen. Leonard Wood describing 
the conquest of yellow fever in Havana, or a 
document of Edward Jenner’s announcing the 
discovery of smallpox vaccine, or the text of 
Swedish legislation creating the Nobel Foun- 
dation. Other exhibits situated about the Li- 
brary range from those celebrating state cen- 
tenaries to old circus posters, from incunabula 
in the Rosenwald Collection to secret Naval 
charts of the war. 

When Dr. Luther Harris Evans, the aggres- 
sive Texan who is the tenth Librarian of Con- 
gress, climbed Capitol Hill to ask for an ap- 
propriation of $11,000,000 for fiscal 1947—48, 
he asked funds for the operation of a big busi- 
ness. According to Doctor Evans in his formal 
report of the 146th year of the institution’s 
life, the Library represented an investment of 
$105,000,000. Annual appropriations for sal- 
aries, for the increase of collections and other 
expenses topped $5,000,000. The Library han- 
dled $5,750,000 of corporate gifts and endow- 
ments, put about $750,000 into the United 
States Treasury through the sale of printed 
catalogue cards and from copyright fees. 

In May, 1946, a House of Representatives 
subcommittee on appropriations made the dis- 
covery that, while the Library was originally 
established ‘‘to serve Congress, it would seem 
that the Library has evolved into not only a 
Congressional Library but a national and even 
an international library.”” The institution, of 
course, did not evolve into what the subcom- 
mittee found it to be. It started that way and 
has merely grown in size and importance 
with the nation. 

Ever since 1800, when the Act which cre- 
ated it was passed and the original appropria- 
tion of $5000 for books ‘‘necessary for the use 
of Congress”’ was granted, the Library has been 
both “ national and international” by concept 
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Pilgrimages to the shrine that holds the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution now account for 80 per cent of yearly visitors, 


and nature. It is national because it serves the 


nation’s lawmakers and because public funds ~ 


support it. It is international because it could 
be no less to serve a country comprising many 
peoples of many cultures from many other 
lands. The first order for books was placed 
with a “foreign” land when Messrs. Robert 
Waln and William Bingham, members of the 
original Joint Committee of Congress charged 
with its supervision, gave the acquisition list 
to the London book firm of Cadell and Davies. 

The Library’s war record dramatized its im- 
mensity. The Research and Analysis branch 
of the O.S.S. was first created as a Division of 
Special Information in the Library. A War 
Agencies Collection was assembled to give 
Government representatives access to material 
which, for security reasons, was withheld from 
the public. The Library divisions which main- 
tained the Orientalia and Hispanic and Slavic 
works swarmed with researchers seeking in- 
formation vital to combat forces. Not all of 
the delving into Oriental lore was done by 
experts, however. Berry Armstrong Clayton, a 
junior librarian, picked up a working knowl- 


edge of China’s pictograph language by open- . 


ing boxes and shelving books. 


The Pen Helps the Sword 


From Pearl Harbor afternoon to V-J Day, 
members of the staff scurried from one end of 
Washington to another helping new war agen- 
cies set up reference libraries. The Library pro- 
duced a cultural swarm of exhibits, radio 
broadcasts and lectures to stress war aims and 
objectives. These were the days when Li- 
brarian Archibald MacLeish, one of the most 
controversial figures in the institution’s his- 
tory, stated, ‘We will either educate the peo- 
ple of this (Continued on Page 47) 
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Distribution center in Main Reading’ 
Room. Carrier belts and pneumatic tubes 
bring requested books from Library stack 
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More than one third of Thomas Jefferson’s library, sold to the Government in 1815, is kept in air-conditioned stacks of the Rare Books Division. 


Dr. Luther H. Evans, tenth Librarian, Dr. Arthur Hummell, Chief of Orientalia Division, Oscar Lindquist works painstakingly on a 
operates a big business, institution now rep- and Agnes Liang, cataloguer in Chinese Section, discuss volume in Rare Books Division repair room, 
resents a $100,000,000 public investment. one of her department’s collection of 240,000 volumes, where older specimens are cleaned and mended. 








(Continued from Page 44) Republic to know, 
and therefore to value and therefore to pre- 
serve their own democratic culture, or we will 
watch the people of this Republic trade their 
democratic culture for the tyranny 
which is overrunning eastern and central and 
southern Europe.” 

The Library served all but five members of 
Congress in discharging its basic function last 
year. Legislative Reference Service, some- 
times called ‘the brains of Congress,”’ helped 
senators and representatives draft committee 
reports, formulate speeches. It gave con- 
sultant aid in special debates and counsel in 
the formation of legislative programs. There 
were instances where debates on the floor of the 
Senate chamber were abetted by quick quotes 
or references obtained, by page boy, from the 
Library while the debates were in actual prog- 
ress. This service has made cynics out of those 
Library staff members entrusted with produc- 
ing the poetic quotes requested by Congress, 
most of which come from Shakespeare, Gray, 
Tennyson, Longfellow and Bryant, and nine 
tenths of which are stock lines. A Library re- 
searcher confided, ‘The Senate’s selection of 
poetry is better than that of the House. It is 
briefer.” 

Legislative Reference Service has handled as 
many as 100 queries a day from Congress and 
the executive branch of the Government. It 
has sent aides to international conferences 
with Congressional delegates, digested bills, 
and prepared basic study data on many im- 
portant issues. Congress used many other ref- 
erence units besides Legislative Reference. 
The Music Division prepared a 5000-word 
memo on Welsh music for one senator. One 
representative asked for and got a verse writ- 


In World War II the Hispanic Room, above, swarmed with researchers. 
It was one of three Library units used by Office of Strategic Services 
and other Government agencies to study material vital to combat forces. 


ten to celebrate the birth of a constituent’s 
child. The General Reference and Bibliography 
Division handled 1800 replies to queries that 
congressmen passed on from their constituents, 
queries which ranged from requests for infor- 
mation on poll taxes to union-labor strike 
data. 

The Library also belongs to the man in the 
street. The Library has answered many a let- 
ter reading, “Please send me all about every- 
thing from George Washington ——” Last 
year General Reference coped with requested 
histories of such objects as fences, locks and 
cheese chips. It was asked what presidents re- 
fused to attend the inauguration of what other 
presidents, and what were the chances of lo- 
cating gold by magnetic devices. It served vet- 
erans seeking small-business opportunities, 
found facts for educational institutions, indus- 
tries and scientific foundations. 


Literature’s Nerve Center 


To function in such a comprehensive man- 
ner the Library i8, of necessity, many libraries 
within itself, each administered by its own ex- 
perts. But the majority of the more studiously 
inclined visitors center their interests in the 
Main Reading Room of the Main Building, 
one of twenty reading rooms within the entire 
institution. 

Physically this room is an octagon so subtle 
that it appears circular. Concentric rings of 
dull brown desks circumscribe a raised dis- 
tribution center which looms like an auction- 
eer’s podium but which is, in reality, a ter- 
minal for the network of pneumatic tubes and 
moving carrier belts which fetch requested 
books from any stack in the Library. The tubes 
link the modern Annex structure with the older 
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Main Building. The belt carrier joins the Main 
Building, via a tunnel underground, with the 
Capitol itself. The Main Reading Room is 
large. It is 100 feet in diameter and it soars 
125 feet into a dome. Above the reading floor 
a loop of galleries runs from which observers 
may view the lowered heads of those below. 

Painted faces peer down from the inner wall 
lining the dome. Among them, for some ob- 
scure reason, is the face of Ellen Terry, a 
stagé star of yesteryear. Eight massive pillars 
of red Tennessee marble, forty feet high, 
topped by Numidian marble in a lighter 
shade, and capped by eight huge statues, ring 
the room. 

The statues represent phases of civilized 
thought. There is Religion, History, Art, Po- 
etry, Philosophy, Commerce, Science and Law, 
each ten and a half feet high, each holding 
some identifying symbol in its hands, and all 
sharing a dusky mantle of dirt across the 
shoulders which might be construed as mourn- 
ing garb for the passing of Barney Hicks. Mr. 
Hicks was a Library laborer, a bandy-legged 
man with somewhat more than ordinary cour- 
age. Once a year he rigged a bos’n’s chair from 
the top of the dome, lowered himself into space 
and cleaned the statuary. 

William C. Bond, the quiet, pipe-smoking 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, ad- 
mitted that the high-altitude art objects had 
not been cleansed in a decade. “ Last time I 
saw Barney,” he said ruefully, “he came in 
here brandishing a fine breath and wearing an 
Army uniform three sizes too big for him, and 
wanted to know who was Luxing his cherubs 
these days.” , 

The 416,168 readers who used the Library’s 
reading rooms last year did not come to exam- 


One of the Library’s major achievements is its huge catalogue on cards, 
giving detailed descriptions of all books listed. Workers in Search 
Catalog (above) are kept busy filling outside orders for this information. 
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ine the statuary. Not only did the 766.- 

387 books they requested keep them busy, but 

many are habitués whose long familiarity 

with the Library makes them almost oblivious 

to surroundings. Mr. Frank Hutchins, 125 ¢ 

Street, S. E., Washington, a gentle, courteous 

man, has been sitting at the same table in the 

Main Reading Room daily for twenty-five 

years. In that time he has become a catalogue 

item himself, with his own literary production 

upon the shelves. The Library remembers a 

woman, recalled somewhat vaguely as “Miz 

? Miller,’ who came every day for at least fifteen 

years. She played the piano in the Music Di- 

3 e vision in the mornings, read in the afternoon. 

‘ _ Thefact that makes “ Miz Miller” memorable 

is that for fifteen years she perused the same 

_ two books, The Love Affairs of Mary, Queen of 
Scots and Red as a Rose is She. 

Mr. Willard Webb, chief of the Stack and 
Reader Division, emphatically states, how- 
ever, that no screwballs use his facilities. ‘' It is 
difficult,” he said, “to distinguish the eccen- 
tric where one man might request information 
on blind fish and another, data on mid- 
Victorian underwear.” 

The Main Reading Room is busiest in the 
spring. During examination periods prior to 
the closing of schools, the air is filled with 












Five literally priceless Stradivari instruments treasured in the Library’s Music Division are usually note-paper rustlings. A listener might suspect 
played only by famous Budapest String Quartet (above with guest artists). Often playing from old, _ that a thousand mice were holding a conven- 
original manuscripts, the quartet has been giving concerts annually in Library’s auditorium since 1938. _ tion in a bale of taffeta. 

On the day the Main Reading Room opened, 
In the air-conditioned stacks of Rare Book Room is a large collection of Bibles in many languages. in 1897, the first book handed to a reader was 


Valuable items in this Division are acquired by gift or bequest, by outright purchase, as well as through given toa gentleman named Max West. It was 
U. S. Copyright Law, under which the Library receives copies of every book printed in the nation. _ the History of New York City by Martha Lamb. 
Mr. West is thus recorded as the official “ first 

reader.” 
Another man preceded him but that fellow 
asked for a volume the Library did not have. 
For this, he has remained a blank to posterity. 


A British Admiral’s Souvenir 


Occasionally, some of the people who have 
followed Mr. West attempt to carry Library 
property away. Théfts, however, are rare and 
seldom spectacular. The last of any moment 
was perpetrated by Mr. Herman Richard 
Cooke, a Ph.D. who had been doing some re- 
search work as an enlisted man in the Army. 
In the course of his year’s project, Private 
Cooke mutilated more than 400 volumes, car- 
ried off 150 more. The FBI caught up to him in 
Montana in due time and gave him a new 
course in literary appreciation. j 

Purloined books sometimes stray great dis- 
tances. In 1940 Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
famed rare-book dealer and collector, restored 
to the Library a handsome folio entitled An 
Account of the Receipts and Expenditures of the 
United States for the Year 1810. This volume 
had been filched by British Admiral Cockburn 
during the destruction of the Library when the 
British burned the Capitol in 1814. The cur- 
rent distance record, however, is held by a copy 
, 5 of H. A. Giles’ English translation of Chuang 
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marker, bought the book and shipped it back 
to Doetor Evans. 

The Library is aware of its position as a 
treasure house. Capt. Joseph E: Mullaney, 
ex-New York Giant catcher, keeps a detail of 
sixty-two guards patrolling both Library 
buildings on a round-the-clock basis. There 
are many individual pieces of great value in 
every division of the Library. The institution 
is the repository of the St. Blasius-St. Paul 
copy of the Gutenberg Bible, one of three ex- 
tant perfect copies of the Bible that Johann 
Gutenberg, father of modern printing, ran off 
in Mainz, Germany. Doctor Vollbehr, whose 
collection was acquired by the Library, paid 
more than $300,000 for this Bible. 

The Music Division holds five Stradivari 
stringed instruments and five Tourte bows, a 
gift of the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Founda- 
tion, which also provided a special pavilion to 
house them. These instruments, usually played 
by the Budapest String Quartet in the 
chamber-music auditorium donated by the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, are 
literally beyond price. 


The Resurrection of Jeanie 


You may recall the battle between Broad- 
cast Music, Incorporated and the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
a few years ago over fees for the use of songs 
played over the radio. When ASCAP denied 
the broadcasters access to copyrighted works, 
the radio people sent researchers to the Li- 
brary’s Music Division to ferret out tunes in 
the public domain. They used them to reinforce 
Stephen Foster’s Jeanie With the Light Brown 
Hair, then being played with maddening repe- 
tition. Like anyone else who so desires, BMI 
was able to obtain photostatic copies of public- 
domain music which they then played while 
the battle raged. 

Movie-production people, writers and others 
seeking authentic period settings and songs 
frequently use the Library’s Folklore Section. 
Its chief, Dr. Duncan B. M. Emrich, makes 
available to them the Archive of American 
Folk Song, the richest central source of the na- 
tion’s oral history. Folklorist Emrich, a ma- 
jor attached to the Secretary General Staff 
as General Eisenhower’s historian at SHAEF, 
once wrote a three-page summary of the Eu- 
ropean war for Eisenhower, the original 
manuscript of which he later donated to the 
Library. 

Probably the classic monetary pay-off from 
Library contents, however, was the formula 
for LYDT, which lay around the premises for 
seventy years hidden in the pages of a German 
periodical. 

By far the most important of the Library’s 
treasures is its collection of American history. 
The United States is the only great power in 
the world whose national life span began later 
than the printing press. Its history is thus 
fully committed to paper. 

Outside of the keystone documents, the 
Declaration and the Constitution, the Thomas 
Jefferson collection probably rates highest in 
terms of the Library’s own existence. At one 
time this collection was the Library. 
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Six panels bearing the names and devices of famous printers adorn the heavy bronze doors leading into 
the Rare Books Room. Only two of the Library staff of 2000 know the combination of the built-in lock. 


Fore-edge painting, popular in early 19th Century, is represented in the rare-book collection. Examples 
below show how a scene, visible when leaf edges are fanned out, becomes plain gilt when book is closed. 





On August 24, 1814, invading British forces, 
then fighting the United States in what history 
knows as the War of 1812, took Washington. 
They burned the Capitol building ia which the 
Library was then housed. Less than a month 
later Thomas Jefferson, living ‘at Monticello 
in retirement—and debt—made the -proposal 
that Congress buy his personal library which 
he had spent fifty years in assembling. After 
much debate, the Joint Committee of . the 
House and Senate charged with Library affairs 
secured an appraisal. Finally, on January 30, 
1815, the 6487 volumes which comprised the 
Jefferson library were bought for $23,950. 


A little more than a third of the Jefferson 
books are in the Rare Books Division today, 
the rest having been destroyed in one of the 
Library’s periodic fires. Many of these vol- 
umes have secret little mafkings in’Jefferson’s 
handwriting, his personal protective device 
against “slow return” book borrowers. 

The Rare Book Room, an architectural unit 
superimposed upon the east face of the Main 
Building, is in itself a complete safety vault. 
Its massive bronze doors, decorated with the 
colophons of great printers, contain a special 
built-in combination lock. The combination is 
known to only two people among the nearly 


2000 who staff the Library. Doctor Evans is 
one, and Frederick R. Goff, head of the Rare 
Books Division, is the other. 

The Jefferson papers, however, are in the 
custody of St. George Leakin Sioussat, Chief 
of the Manuscripts Division. He is a tall, 
spare scholar who rummages among the corre- 
spondence of the past with the ardor of a man 
on a Grail hunt. The papers of the Continental 
Congress, also, are in Mr. Sioussat’s vaults, 
along with the letters and papers of great citi- 
zens like Alexander Hamilton, Daniel Web- 
ster, Booker T. Washington, John Marshall, 
Clara Barton and others. 


During college examinations, the Main Reading Room is filled with 


Frank Hutchins, Washington writer, is now catalogue item himself, with 
students.. Joan Lee Bourg, Catholic University, studies at a large table. 


own literary output on shelves; he has used same table over 25 years. 


Unusual research is sometimes conducted here. T. E. Sheil, of Washing- 
ton, uses dictionary in word contest sponsored by business concern. 


Athel Liggins, a Howard University premed student, was one of 416,- 
168 readers who used library last year, borrowing a total of 766,387 books. 
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A force of 86 charwomen, responsible for cleaning more than 1,500,000 square feet of floor spacé, scrub marble by hand to preserve the finish. 


In a series of locked chambers which form a 
short corridor in the storage section of the 
Manuscripts Division, called by Mr. Sioussat 
“the presidential alley,” are the papers of most 
American presidents from Washington to Coo- 
lidge. Some, of course, are elsewhere. The 
Adams papers are in Massachusetts. The 


papers of Franklin Delano Roosevelt are in 
Hyde Park. 

Probably the best beloved of all the presi- 
dential papers, and certainly among the most 
widely used, are those of Abraham Lincoln. 
The second draft of his Gettysburg. Address, 
the one he had in his hand that day on the 
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battlefield, is a familiar exhibit item on the 
same floor as the Declaration and the Consti- 
tution, though now it is on the Freedom Train. 
Last year, in an event for which historians had 
waited nearly a quarter of a century, the Li- 
brary officially opened to the public the col- 
lection of papers ; (Continued on Page 126 
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The Valley has dozens of crops. Carrot center, near Holtville, has several hundred pickers per field, yields some ten million dollars yearly. 


Desert into Garden 


The one-time “Valley of Torture” is now 


a ninety-million-dollar agricultural region 


E YUMA INDIANS spoke of a passage through 
the valley as ‘the journey of the dead.” 
Spanish soldiers, in the 16th Century, called it 
The Valley of Torture. It was and is a roughly 
triangular region in Southern California with 
its base touching the Mexican border. It is 
the Imperial Valley, an agricultural boom area 
not quite so old as the present century. 
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The valley lies in the driest part of the conti- 
nent and its elevation is generally below sea 
level. Summer temperatures as high as 130° 
have been recorded. Little wonder that in 
waterless days it was a traveler’s nightmare. 

Improvement of the valley through irriga- 
tion was proposed as early as 1850, but some- 
thing always came up to block completion of 
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the project. It was not until 1901 that the 
first irrigation water trickled into Imperial. 
There have been ups and downs since that 


important date, but the record is largely one 
of progress. The soil is fertile and, with pre- 
cious water from Hoover Dam on the Colorado 
River, farmers have been able to raise crops 
all the year. In 1946 Valley crop production 


was estimated at $87,549,000. It’s a farming 
boom center with everything on a big scale, 
from machinery to ambitions for the future. 


Photographs by Ernest Kleinberg 
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4 The first highway through the desert was built in 1915, from Yuma, Arizona, A visitor makes her way toward a closer inspection of the All-American 
to El Centro, California. It was a plank road, whose remnants still lie in the | Canal. The canal, part of the Hoover Dam project, began operation in 1938. 
drifting sand. New highway takes a bend near by to avoid the sand hills. | Today it runs 80 miles from above Yuma, Arizona, to Calexico, California. 


The Valley boasts every type of farm machinery, but mule power still helps = In contrast to Missouri power plant on left, plane is used to spray fields 
work this lettuce field near Brawley, California. Field is being recultivated with DDT, sow rice and grain. Homer Hall, former Army flier, pilots 
after harvest. The annual lettuce-crop yield is over twelve million dollars. this machine which covers four acres with insecticide in just 15 minutes. 


Sugar beets (worth around $3,000,000 a year to the Valley) are harvested The cantaloupe is a spring crop in the Valley. Mexican laborers pick the 
by this complicated contraption. Huge spiked wheel picks up the beets, melons, which will bring in close to nine million dollars. A good man can 
minus tops, deposits them on belt which dumps them into hauling trucks. _ pick 90 to 100 crates a day. Some pickers work up to seven days a week. 





Mexican nationals do a good share of the unskilled labor in the Valley. 
They are permitted temporary entry into the United States according to 
the terms of an agreement between the Mexican government and our own. 


Mexicali is half a town on Mexican side of border. Legitimate Mexican 
laborers enter U. S. side of the Valley from Mexicali. Other, illegal en- 
trants known as “wetbacks” slip across border to work on Valley farms. 
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Straw bosses, like the arms-akimbo gentleman here, run the labor crews. 
Most bosses are Mexicans who speak English and act as go-betweens for la- 
borers and companies. The laborers rarely know or care for whom they work. 


Carl Hausmann, son of an important This Mexican carrot picker, 
Valley farm manager, is a field super- _ typical of imported labor, takes 
visor. He deals with the straw bosses. _a drink of water against the sun. 


Calexico is the California part of Mexicali. It is only one seventh as large as 
its Mexican continuation, includes customs and immigration stations for 
both nations. At left, behind truck, are Mexicans come to work in the U. S. 
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Meat cattle are an important Valley crop, as well as produce. They brought 






Date orchards like these near Indio, California, produced record crop of 
in $9,500,000 in 1946. Brefords, a cross bétween beefy Herefords and the heat- around 250,000 pounds in 1946. The Valley is now an open rival of the 
resistant Indian Brahmas, are the most popular breed, feed on beet tops. Middle East and North Africa, formerly our main source of this fruit. 
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Tomatoes are rich Valley crop, running as high as $3,000,000 a year. They Packing sheds of various large companies which operate in the Valley are 
are crated on the spot at field packing sheds. Grading machines in sheds clustered together in Brawley, California. Railroad tracks with refriger- 
separate the tomatoes according to size before they are crated for shipping. ator cars, at left, are ready to take on shipments for city markets. 


Valley businessmen dress in keeping with the heat. Like other businessmen The Salton Sea, an inland sea which was a salt marsh until flood waters 
they congregate after lunch. This group, perhaps palavering over sale of of the Colorado River increased its size in 1906, is 250 feet below sea 
their produce, stands in front of El Centro’s Barbara Worth Hotel. level, the lowest spot in the Valley. Its “Yacht Club” is this shack. 
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Village of Lake Placid nestles in heart of Adirondack Mountains on west shore of Mirror Lake (foreground), neaf south end of Lake Placid (beyond). 


Lake Placid 


by HAL BURTON 


America’s best- 
known winter-sports town, 
and the story of how 


it got that way 


Lake Placid is inconvenient to reach. New York 
night train, often late, chuffs into the station. 
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HE VILLAGE OF LAKE PLACID, in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains of New York State, is one 
of the best-known winter resorts in the world, 
and its 4000 citizens are satisfied to let it go 
at that, without inquiring into the reason why. 
Americans who cheerfully confess ignorance of 


The Arena, midway up the hill, festooned with 
colored lights, dominates snowy Main Street. 
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St. Moritz, Chamonix and other Alpine resort 
towns brighten with interest when Lake 
Placid is mentioned. Travelers from abroad are 
familiar with the name, and many eventually 
stop by to take a look. The result of such fame 
is an influx each winter of nearly 40,000 vaca- 
tioners, many of them previous strangers to 
zero weather and a holiday in the snow. Dur- 


Main Street is busy during the season. White- 
pillared portico of Hotel Marcy is at the left. 





resort 


Lake 


fame 
vaca- 
rs to 


Dur- 


ing most of the sixty days between Christmas 
and Washington’s Birthday, visitors fill 5000 
rooms in Lake Placid’s clubs, hotels, boarding- 
houses and private homes. Main Street, 
threading its way between a hillside and a lake 
for six congested blocks, is jammed with out- 
of-town cars parked bumper to bumper along- 
side the snowbanks. The hills flanking the vil- 
lage are black with stiff-legged skiers new to 
the sport; doctors are busy splinting frac- 
tures or taping sprained ankles; and citizens 


_grumble among themselves about the diffi- 


culty of finding a seat at the movies. 

This stampede, which would paralyze any 
other small town, comes to an end, inexpli- 
cably, a day or two after Washington’s Birth- 
day, at the approximate moment the best snow 
of the winter begins to fall. Even free board 
and lodging couldn’t shatter the impression 
that the Lake Placid season ends on February 
twenty-second, although the fact is that skiing 
continues on near-by mountains until May 
fifteenth. 

This abrupt leave-taking, however, is provi- 
dential to the residents of Lake Placid. 
Glassy-eyed but happy, they have time then 
to relax and count their cash receipts in peace. 
Last winter, despite a devastating thaw and 
freeze that mantled the hillsides in solid mar- 
blelike ice, the community’s gross income was 
a satisfying $1,500,000. This seems like a lot 
of money, but the summer season, which be- 
gins May thirty-first and runs until Labor Day, 
more than doubles this fabulous income. 


Disaster Road to Prosperity 


When Lake Placid thinks of itself as a winter 
resort it is inclined to give credit to the 1932 
Olympic Winter Games. These were conducted 
during a disastrous January thaw that came 
close to bankrupting the entire community ; for 
good or for evil, the whole world learned of 
Lake Placid. When a boom in winter sports de- 
veloped providentially in 1934, no other United 
States resort was so well equipped to take care 
of it. 

Lake Placid’s equipment included some 
rugged mountain scenery which Robert Louis 
Stevenson once described as “‘a mad blend of 
Switzerland and the Channel Isles’’; a modest 
variety of skiing facilities, plus a bobsled run 
built for the Olympic Games (it cost New York 
State $250,000 and still operates at a defi- 
cit); an outdoor stadium; and an indoor ice- 
skating rink, the Olympic Arena. The bob run 
and the Arena, though costly, pay off hand- 
somely in newsreel space and as showpieces. 

“It always surprises me to discover how 
well known this town is,” says Jim Madden, 
who operates a drugstore on Main Street. 
“The wife and I drove down to Washington, 
D. C., last summer. One night we stopped at a 
tourist home. ‘Where you from?’ the owner 
asked me. ‘ Lake Placid,’ I told him. ‘Oh, Lake 
Placid!’ he said, looking interested. ‘Why? 
Have you ever been there?’ I asked him. ‘ No,’ 
he said, ‘but I’m sure going, some day.’” 

Lake Placid is an inconvenient place to 
reach. By motorcar it is 303 miles from 


Photographs by Bob Towers 


Fawn Ridge Ski Center, a short walk from Lake Placid’s hotels, is popular with amateurs. Newer, 
professional ski run has been built by state 20 miles away on Whiteface Mountain, which looms in rear. 


Guests skate on rink of Lake Placid Club. On sunny Jacques Suzanne (right) pilots guests on 
days snacks are served to skaters at edge of the rink. dog sled. During war he bred dogs for Army. 


Teatime at Mrs. Clymena Wikoff’s Mirror Lake Inn. Inn is a rambling structure near Mirror Lake, not 
far from center of town. It is favorably noted for food, especially flapjacks made over charcoal fires. 
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George F. Lanigan, railroad ticket agent, has 
worked in Lake Placid for twenty-five years. 


Willis Wells, 30 years Supervisor of North Elba, 


Judge Clarence Eccleston runs the Sports 
which includes Lake Placid, lost the 1947 election. 


Shop, has been a Justice of the Peace since 1933. 


Luke Perkins protested appointment as Vil- 


Loren Wrisley works in his Ski Hospital behind 
lage Trustee in 1938. Now he is popular mayor. 


his home. He has been in repair business since 1936. 


Jim Madden, owner of Lake Placid Phar- 


Manhattan. In winter, much of this distance 
is over snowy roads which end in the icy cul- 


de-sac of Cascade Pass, the wildest stretch of 


highway in the state. By train it is a jerky, 
overnight trip asserted to consume eleven 
hours but often taking much more than that. 
Airplane service has recently been suspended, 
due to an argument over who should plow the 
Lake Clear airport, 23 miles distant. The local 
field handles small transports in summer only. 

A casual visitor may find the winter-carnival 
atmosphere of Lake Placid a little overpower- 
ing; but the neon lights, the souvenir shops, 


the cocktail lounges and the rowdy glitter of 


Main Street fit in with the mood of most vis- 
itors. This mood demands a crowded schedule 
of entertainment, little of it conducive to peace 
and quiet. On an average winter’s day a vis- 
itor will ski, skate, ride behind a dog team, 
shop for souvenirs, taxi eight miles to the bob- 
sled run to watch goggled racers whiz through 
Zig-Zag Turn, stop for a look at the seventy- 
meter ski-jumping hill, drop in at a bar for a 
drink; and, in the evening, visit the Arena for a 
hockey game or an exhibition of figure skating. 
During Christmas Week the entertainment 
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may also include a personal appearance by, 


Lowell Thomas, who annually since 1934 has 
crowned two current celebrities as King and 
Queen of Winter. 


Water, Water Everywhere 


All this activity is concentrated on the vil- 
lage side of Mirror Lake, a lozenge-shaped 
body of water a mile long.and a third of a mile 
wide. As is so often the case in the Adiron- 
dacks, the village of Lake Placid touches only 
incidentally on the body of water for which it 
isnamed. Mirror Lake, however, is in the center 
of the community. On the other side of the 
lake is the Lake Placid Club, a luxurious estab- 
lishment rambling through half a dozen 
buildings. Its founder, the late Melvil Dewey, 
invented the decimal system for classifying 
library books, as well as a system of simplified 
spelling under which “stewed prunes” used to 
appear on the menu as “stud pruns.”’ Locally 
Doctor Dewey is regarded as a genius. He is 
also remembered for some violent prejudices, 
notably against drinking and smoking. 

In Doctor Dewey’s day, a bellboy who 
sneaked a smoke was fired and guests with 
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macy, squints as he winds down his awning. 
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liquor on their breaths were ushered to the 
door. Things are much less grim these days. 
Drinking is still barred in public rooms but is 
not regulated in private rooms, where ice water 
and glasses are cheerfully delivered. Smoking 
is permitted everywhere except in the dining 
room. As a link to the olden days, tea is served 
in a corner of the lobby at 4 p.m. every day. 

The lake, which provides a name for the 
community and for the Club, is tucked away 
in the hills at the edge of town and escapes the 
attention of most winter visitors. This is a pity 
because the “Big Lake,” as the natives call 
it, is both spectacular and beautiful. Spruce 
forests dip down from the frosty Saddle- 
back Range, and jutting headlands frame the 
gleaming cone of Whiteface Mountain, eight 
miles distant. 

The shores are lined with a million dollars in 
camps, one of the most lavish of which is owned 
by singer Kate Smith. A camp, in Adirondack 
terminology, can be anything from a forty- 
room mansion to a one-room shack. Kate’s 
place has more than one room. In winter, all 
these buildings are shuttered, and only an 
occasional cross-country skier passes them 
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Stevens House, historic landmark, operated as a hotel until 1939, when it went 
under the hammer for back taxes. It has been razed to make way for cottages. 





Intersection of Mill Hill Road and Main Street is still known as Wells’ 
Corner. Name dates from era when Wells, in buildiag above, ran the town. 


Word “‘private”’ on this sign is uncompromising. 


Methodist ‘Community Church” was financed 
Villagers, denied membership, mildly resent it. 


The 5c Lunch, founded ten years ago, has 
largely by the summer residents, draws other sects. 


bowed to inflation; only 5c item is coffee. 





The first settlers in the Lake Placid basin 
were Yankee woodsmen and farmers who came 
up the hill from the more fertile Ausable Val- 
ley, fifteen miles to the east, in 1809. Not 
much of a settlement grew up until the 1840’s, 
when sixty families of Negroes appeared, sur- 
prised to find themselves in a climate where 
the winter temperature sometimes dropped to 
60° below zero. These fugitives from the South 
were the victims of a well-meaning experiment. 
A wealthy abolitionist named Gerrit Smith 
had acquired 100,000 acres in the vicinity of 
Lake Placid. Without even having visited his 
property he decided it would be an ideal place 
for those fleeing slavery via the Underground 
Railway. Ex-slaves, after a few bitter winters, 
reached a contrary conclusion. All but a few 
moved away; and the last of the line, a courtly 
gentleman named Lyman Epps, died in 1942. 

Smith’s experiment was a failure but it pro- 
vided Lake Placid with its one tie to American 
history. When the slaves moved in, so did John 
Brown. He cleared a farm on the tablelands 
not far from Intervales, where the Lake Placid 
Club’s thirty and seventy meter ski jumps 
now are located. From this farm he journeyed 


to Ossawatomie, in Kansas, and later to 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, to strike a blow 
for the freedom of the slaves. As history re- 


cords, John Brown was hanged at Harpers. 


Ferry, and his body was brought back by train, 
sailboat and oxcart. It now molders in its 
grave a scant four miles from the center of 
Lake Placid, but not many winter visitors 
seem to know or care. 


When Winter Went on Strike 


The descendants of the earliest white set- 
tlers are rawboned, blond and blue-eyed Yan- 
kees whose original New England dialect has 
worn off through continuous contact with 
summer visitors since 1850. (The winter vis- 
itors date only from 1904, when Melvil Dewey 
opened his Club to six hardy and adventurous 
guests.) While most of the natives are sober 
businessmen, a few take particular pleasure in 
hunting deer, trapping beaver, or potting 
partridge out of season in the 2,100,000-acre 
State Forest Preserve that encircles Lake 
Placid and provides its wilderness setting. One 
sardonic native, asked how the people in 
Placid earned a living, explained: “Why, 
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mister, in the summertime we steal from the 
summer people; in the winter we steal from 
each other—just to keep in practice.” 

In view of the volume of winter business 
these days it seems questionable whether any- 
body in Lake Placid would waste time indulg- 
ing’in theft. The winter began to assume im- 
portance in the middle twenties, when refer- 
ences to Lake Placid and winter sports began 
appearing frequently in the society columns 
and sports pages. In 1930 Godfrey Dewey, son 
of Melvil, came back from St. Moritz with a 
firm commitment for the Olympics. In antici- 
pation of the boom, hotels were enlarged, 
homes became boardinghouses, and the town 
settled back to wait for the inoney to roll in. 

At this point, the weather refused to co- 
operate. Though February is more often than 
not snowy and cold, there are occasions when 
the thermometer rises in twenty-four hours 
from a boreal 30° below to almost springlike 
temperatures. The Olympics opened February 
4, 1932, amid the gurgling of melting snow. On 
the night they came to an end, a typical Adiron- 
dacks blizzard blew up. By March 26, 1932, 
with nobody around to enjoy it, the snow was 
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The Red House, owned by William Lamb, was built in 1852 and used 
as an inn on the old stagecoach route from Elizabethtown to Watertown. 


Mirrored bar at the Marcy Hotel is patronized mainly by skier guests. 
Hotel likes to call it the Blue Room, but to clients it is the Marcy bar. 


three feet deep. In an average winter, 120 to 
140 inches of snow falls on Lake Placid, ‘but 
there is no guarantee against thaws, and when 
cloudbursts wash away the snow, as has hap- 
pened during three Christmas weeks, revenue 
falls with the rain. 

What saved the day for the Olympic session 
was the Arena, a barnlike structure perched on 
a hill midway up Main Street. Basketball, a 
skating carnival and miscellaneous.events kept 
the visitors entertained there. The Arena has 
been managed by H. L. (Jack) Garren, a gray- 
haired and harassed ex-engineer, who makes 
sure that the building is festooned with enough 
red, white and blue lights to make it resemble 
a Christmas tree. He also schedules races for 
the bob run, makes arrangements for summer 
conventions (which average twenty a year) 
and for the summer ice-skating season, which 
attracts hundreds of figure skaters. In addi- 
tion he provides for horse racing, swimming 
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meets, golf tournaments and a Fourth of July 
parade. 

Though the winter rejuvenation of Lake 
Placid was begun in 1934, its debt did not dis- 
appear until much later. The Lake Placid Club, 
burdened with heavy obligations, voluntarily 
reorganized itself, completing the job in 1943. 
Real profits did not begin to roll in until 1944, 
at which time the Army leased the Club as a 
rehabilitation center for American ex-prisoners 
of war. For the use of its premises, the Club 
received a whopping $2,000,000 from the Army. 
Considering the luxury of the Club, and the 
fact that its personnel went along with the 
deal, this sum was by no means excessive. 


The Khaki Invasion 


The soldiers were profitable also in ‘‘ Over- 
town,” the term by which Club employees refer 
to the village. One restaurant owner paid off a 
$20,000 debt and built himself a new house 
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Mealtime at Ma Mazuzan’s boardinghouse at 20 Sentinel Road. Ma has 
catered to moderate-income groups among Lake Placid visitors for 26 years. 


This Swiss-type chalet is owned by Dr. Herbert Bergamini, member of the 
lake Placid Club, who was assigned there as medical officer by Army in 1944, 


from military patronage. The uninhibited 
gusto of the uniformed visitors, however, was 
a little more than even Lake Placid could take. 
The Village Board felt forced to install a huge 
searchlight to flood every cranny of its only 
park. This was referred to, locally, as ‘the 
antinecking light,’ and vanished when the 
soldiers left. 

Feeling between the village and the Club, 
once chilly, has begun to improve, due to the 
friendly efforts of Hiram C. Todd, the Club’s 
General Manager. A complete rapprochement 
is difficult, however, owing to the rule which 
prevents villagers from becoming Club mem- 
bers. The Club pays one seventh of the village 
and township taxes—but, as one influential 
native observed: “I don’t feel like doing any- 
thing extra for those fellows across the lake if 
I can go over there only when they invite me.” 

Until last fall, both the village and the 
Club maintained a lukewarm-to-chilly relation- 











ship with the town of North Elba, which in- 
cludes Lake Placid. A slight thaw has set in 
with the accession of Harold G. Soden, an 
ex-marine, to the post of Town Supervisor. 
He defeated Willis Wells, a portly and gray- 
haired man who had held the job for thirty 
years. Wells, who occupies a modest ground- 
flodr office at a corner where State Highways 
86 and 86A converge on Main Street, can keep 
tabs on everyone entering or leaving Lake 
Placid merely by looking out the window. 

The Supervisor’s post is a powerful one. He 
controls the Arena, the local airport, a ski hill 
at Scotts Cobble, an 18-hole golf course and 
75 employees. His rule also extends to the 
former Stadium, now a football field in front of 
the high school, on which no game can be 
played without his express permission. In ad- 
dition, he has a finger in the bobsled run, a few 
miles to the east of the village. 

The state maintains the bobsled run, at a 
deficit of approximately $10,000 a year. It is 
now constructing a $1,000,000 skiing center 
twenty miles away on Whiteface Mountain. 
Until now, a dozen winter-sports centers have 
offered better skiing than Lake Placid, which 
contented itself with three small slopes and 
some trails on state-forest land. The new ski 
center on Whiteface Mountain is not popular 
with other Adirondack communities, which are 
a little jealous of Lake Placid; and it is even 
viewed with some misgivings locally. ‘‘ Most of 
our skiers are amateurs,” says Margaret Roland, 


There’s good fishing at Lake Placid, besides 


winter sports. Lake has both trout and bass." ~ 


who operates the Homestead, a local inn, “and 
they get more fun skiing on the lawn than they 
would riding a chair lift on Whiteface.” 

Front-lawn skiing is practiced extensively on 
Stevens Hill, which is close to the center of 
town and handy to most hotels. A certain num- 
ber of skiers travel afoot or by cab to Fawn 
Ridge, about a mile away; a lesser number 
make the five-mile trip by car to Scotts Cobble. 
The big mountains are a good distance away, 
and the trails in the Mt. Marcy area, nine 
miles to the southeast, are popular with only a 
limited group of more expert skiers. The Sno 
Birds of the Lake Placid Club maintain a private 
slope and Alpine lift at Mt. Whitney, about 
two miles away. 


Most skiers visiting the village rent their 
own equipment, thus providing a living for 
such local merchants as Thaire Bryant, who has 
operated a ski shop for twenty years. From 
long experience, Bryant knows that 80 per 
cent of his customers each winter will be new- 
comers. ‘‘A lot of them,” he says resignedly, 
“won't know whether to step into their ski 
bindings or to back into ’em.” Bryant aver- 
ages 3000 rentals of skis, boots and poles per 
season. He started with five pairs of rental 
skis, now has 175 pairs. 

With such a volume of skiing, some novices 
are certaif® to get lost, and a broken leg now 


and then is inevitable. This necessitates rescue 


work by the Ski Patrol, a volunteer organiza- 
tion headed by Ronald MacKenzie, a post- 
office employee with a disposition that does 
not rebel at a 3 A.M. emergency call. On one 
occasion, MacKenzie rescued three girls from 
Brooklyn who were lost on a golf course near 
town. On another, for which he received a cita- 
tion from the National Ski Patrol, he led vol- 
unteers on a twenty-four-hour search in 25°- 
below-zero weather, covering thirty miles of 
remote trails to locate a missing man. All the 
hotels collect a 1 per cent tax from their 
guests to finance the ski patrol and the local 
ski council. The ski council is headed by 
seventy-five-year-old Harry Wade Hicks, until 
recently secretary of the Lake Placid Club. 
Practically all the skiing facilities in the Lake 


Placid area are (Continued on Page 127 


Part of Main Street, Lake Placid, skirts this segment of Mirror Lake shore. Boathouses and swimming floats are for guests of near-by hotels. 
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To expose yourself to the Egyptian border officials is to invite certain apoplexy; the wayfarer is assumed to be a gallows bird. 


WESTWARD HA! 


OR, AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY CLICHES 


Ninth of a series by S. J. PERELMAN, with drawings by HIRSCHFELD 


Bile on the Nile 


reece Gusts of rain drove against the win- 
dows of the promenade deck; the ship hung 
suspended for an eternity, quivered as if mor- 
tally stricken, and dipped sickeningly forward 
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into the Arabian Sea. The plump Midwestern 
clubwoman in the deck chair adjoining mine 
exhaled a lugubrious groan that culminated in 
a graveyard knell. She plucked weakly at my 
sleeve. 

“I’m going to die,” she whimpered. “I want 
to die in my stateroom. Help me up.” 
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“Help yourself up, you old bag,” I returned 
chivalrously, closing my eyes to blot out the 
avalanche of water roaring over us to star- 
board. Telegraphing my innards to stand at 
the ready for another plunge into the abyss, I 
hunched myself into a prenatal ball. Speedier 
than any toboggan descending the Mount 
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Hovenberg run, the ship plummeted down the 
hundred-foot slope, rolling over joyously like 
a sheepdog. Liver and spleen, lung and lights, 
all the fine interior plumbing I had amassed 
so painstakingly in dribs and drabs over the 
years fused into a single hard knot and wedged 
in my epiglottis. I had just drawn a long shud- 
dering gasp and girded myself for the next 
glissando when a familiar hearty voice ad- 
dressed me. 

“What cheer, netop?”’ it inquired. “ Feeling 
a bit peckish?”’ I opened a tentative eye and 
beheld Hirschfeld, my traveling companion, 
bending over me solicitously. His cheeks 
glowed with rude health and he exuded an aura 
of limitless animal energy. 

In his suit of snowy drill, a linen cap rak- 
ishly tilted back on his head in. the fashion 
of the great racing driver, Ralph de Palma, 
he might have stepped straight out of a four- 
color laxative advertisement. He was vibrant, 
sprightly, diligent, the epitome of vigorous 


optimism and dash, and had I had the 
strength, I would have unhesitatingly cut his 
throat from ear to ear. . 

“Go away,” I croaked miserably, “go back 
to the Breakfast Club in Los Angeles where 
you belong.”” My voice cracked into a sob. 
“You cheerleader you.” With a heartless snig- 
ger, Hirschfeld straightened up, relighted the 
noisome cigar stub in his teeth, and skipped 
off to the sports deck to resume his game of 
shuffleboard. 


A Kick From Kismet 


Wheezing painfully, I lay back in the chair, 
and as our ship wallowed on toward Aden, 
buffeted by the southwest monsoon, somberly 
reviewed the events of the past fortnight. 

We had crawled back to Bombay from New 
Delhi in a state of bleary disrepair, thoroughly 
dehydrated by the savage midsummer heat 
but starry-eyed at the prospect of quitting 
India, when Kismet, working hand in glove 
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with the steamship company, had again put 
her knee into our groin. Our next steamer, al- 
ready a week overdue, was delayed another 
four days; flouting the schedule, not to speak 
of the common laws of decency, she had put 
in to a whistle stop on the Malabar Coast, called 
Cochin, to pick up a cargo of cashew nuts. 
There was no recourse but to move back into 
the Taj Hotel and somehow bridge the interval 
until she appeared. The ensuing week was in 
many respects the most harrowing I have ever 
lived through. The reader may get some ap- 
proximate notion of the discomfort we under- 
went by donning a cable-stitch sweater, swal- 
lowing three gallons of hot lemonade, and 
locking himself in his shoe closet on an August 
afternoon. Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
heat lotion, we sat morosely in the lounge, bit- 
ing our nails and drinking endless Collinses 
that only intensified our depression. The night 
life of Bombay is roughly on a par with that of 
Schwenksville, (Continued on Page 65) 
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Passengers on the famed Water Level Route are fortu- 
nate. For upon these silvery rails, and along these 
scenic stretches, the Central’s hundred million dollar 
new equipment program is taking thrilling form. 

In increasing numbers, travelers on the New York 
Central enjoy the matchless luxury and convenience of 
gleaming, all-stainless steel trains built by Budd. 

The new Pacemakers, first post-war streamliners 
to speed between New York and Chicago, are brilliant 
examples. Every car in these favorite, all-coach trains, 
has been designed and built since the war. Within, new 
and welcome features await you . . . restful, reclining 
individual seats ... perfect climate control .. . spacious, 


beautifully appointed rest-rooms. 
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New York Central’s Pacemaker approaching Storm King Mountain along the Hudson River 


Building the New for New York Central 


In your diner the dining space extends the full 
length of the car, and the car adjoining offers a luxuri- 
ous lounge where refreshments are served. This is 
in addition to the new observation lounge which com- 
pletes these wonder trains. 

Others of the Central’s great name trains are being 
similarly equipped with Budd cars of imaginative 
beauty and strong, all-stainless steel construction .. . 
including the revolutionary new Budd sleeping cars. 

Yes, along the banks of the Hudson today you'll 
see a new, flashing streak of proof. . . that the finest 
trains of this modern world are built by Budd—of 
all-stainless steel construction—for superior strength 


and safety. The Budd Company, Philadelphia. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
Pennsylvania; if a natural sense 
of discretion prevents you from 
yisiting the notorious cages, you 
are thrown back on a half dozen 
cinemas exhibiting third-run Amer- 
ican movies or slumbrous Hindu- 
stani films too recherché for the 
Western patron. We viewed one of 
the latter, a historical epic called 
Shahjehan, inspired by the great 
Mogul emperor, for four hours 
without the faintest idea of what 
was taking place, other than that 
it seemed to be full of old silent- 
picture emblems like roses with 
falling petals, candles guttering out 
and bleeding hearts transfixed by 
daggers. 

Two nights later an unidentified 
hothead flung a grenade into this 
very theater, expunging eleven tax- 
payers. The newspapers stated 
that the outrage was caused by 
religious bitterness, but it is my 
private belief that some enraged 
customer, with more gumption 
than myself, was merely venting 
his opinion of the feature. 


Ship of Dreams 


The arrival of the steamer, in- 
stead of providing a merciful re- 
lease from bondage, only brought 
fresh exasperations. For a full week 
she lay out in the roads, unable to 
berth due to overcrowded docking 
facilities. Hirschfeld and I prowled 
the waterside like panthers, eying 
her yearningly and dreaming of 
the steaks and blueberry pie just out 
of our reach. In our overwrought 
imagination, she began to take on 
an unreal luster. We pictured her 
bar crowded with dazzling, lonely 
beauties sipping champagne cock- 
tails; we fancied we heard the un- 
bearable anguish of Louis Arm- 
strong’s trumpet echoing across 
the water; we reached such a degree 
of self-hypnosis that we could al- 
most smell the pungency of the 


_ alcohol flame under the crépes Su- 


zelte. 

When she finally came along- 
side, her passengers were stunned to 
behold two creatures that once 
were men, half hysterical and bab- 
bling incoherently, blowing kisses 
to them and behaving for all the 
world like March hares: so much 
so, in fact, that a March hare which 
had come down to the vessel to 
meet a friend was observed to avert 
its face contemptuously and ex- 
trude its lip in what could only 
have been a smile of disdain. 

Once the first giddy exultation 
of being aboard had worn off, dis- 
illusion came soon enough. For 
six days during which the tempera- 
ture hovered in the high nineties, 
our ship clove to the dock, receiving 


goatskins and cinnamon. I am 
seldom capable of sustained rap- 
ture; I can thrill to Benny Good- 
man playing Stealin’ Apples or a 
seascape by Marsden Hartley, but 
I may as well confess freely that 
goatskins and cinnamon leave me 
cold. When you have seen one bale 
of either, you have seen them all. 
After the five hundredth, the un-, 
ending whir and crash of the slings 
became an abomination. Not the 
smallest breeze penetrated to the 
basin where we were tied up; day 
and night the metal hull of the 





nose at us until we: outdistanced 
him. It was a touching and some- 
how apt symbol of the amity be- 
tween our two great nations, and it 
made us proud that, within our 
limited capabilities, Hirschfeld and 
I had done our share to broaden 
and implement it. 

Four days out, my stomach and 
the Arabian Sea arrived at a modus 
vivendi: it was agreed that the 
ocean would usurp none of my 
prerogatives, in return for which 
my vitals would stay in their own 
bailiwick. I made my way feebly 





X ray of S. J. Perelman’s stomach, taken aboard ship en route to Aden. 


ship gave off a sullen burning heat 
like a kitchen range. 

The few passengers visible at 
mealtime—the majority had wea- 
rily dragged themselves ashore to 
explore the dubious pleasures of 
Bombay—took on the pallor of 
blanched peanuts. By sailing day, 
the pair of us were so comatose with 
ennui, so completely frustrated, 
exacerbated, and generally loco, 
that the event had lost its signif- 
icance. The last we saw of India, 
sliding through the locks into the 
outer harbor, was a wizened beggar 
signaling us frantically for bak- 
sheesh. When none was forth- 
coming, he threw aside his servile 
manner, and bounding beside our 
porthole, dynamically thumbed his 
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to the dining room and, between 
sips of gruel, took inventory of our 
fellow travelers. They were an un- 
exciting lot. With a few colorful 
exceptions, like a family of Fili- 
pino mestizos, an Indian textile 
magnate and his wife, three nuns 
and a Chinese insurance man, they 
were the sort of people you could 
have encountered at..a New Jer- 
sey milk farm—prosperous, dowdy, 
fiercely normal. The quintet at our 
table, though, was not without a 
certain gargoyle charm. 

Mrs. Kubic, a spirited, full- 
blown Latvian from Shanghai, was 
en route to Switzerland to place 
her teen-age daughter, Faustine, in 
school. At an age when most women 
are content to lie back on the oars, 





she was still as coquettish as a sub- 
deb. In the presence of the op- 
posite sex, her somewhat porcine 
face assumed the most terrifying 
ardor; she was continually directing 
languishing glances and melting 
smiles with lavish impartiality at 
the male passengers, deck stewards, 
officers and foremast hands. The 
hoydenish Faustine, naturally, 
cramped her style a good deal, and 
her mother resorted to the most 
transparent devices to rid herself of 
the girl so she could exercise her 
blandishments. Mrs. Kubic’s most 
winsome trait was an insistence on 
publicly airing her admiration for 
Hirschfeld’s eyes in the poor chap’s 
presence, likening them to those of 
a spaniel, and she succeeded in 
embarrassing him so completely 
that he kept them narrowed to mere 
slits whenever he ventured out of 
the cabin. The other lady at the 
table, a Mrs. Ledyard, was a flam- 
boyant giantess in her fifties who 
owned a wire-rope factory in Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, and a roar- 
ing voice like the Bull of Bashan. 
Just why she was circumnavigating 
the globe she never made clear; the 
only time I noticed her display any 
particular enthusiasm was at Alex- 
andria when she caught sight of the 
rigging of a merchant ship near by. 
“Look!” she cried out jubilantly, 
seizing my arm in a paralyzing 
grip. ‘‘See that wire cable? It’s our 
heavy-duty Number Three Tiger- 
Strand Special, Best by Test— 
isn’t it a sweetheart?” 


The Boy Who Was Bored 


Flanking these personalities at 
the table were two men—Gruber, 
an energetic diamond importer 
with a sardonic manner and a huge 
store of information about the East, 
mainly inaccurate, and a quondam 
foreign correspondent named Ram- 
speck. Roger Ramspeck was a 
chubby, pompous youth who wore 
his hair aggressively en brosse and 
cultivated the air of tired condescen- 
sion peculiar to the recipient of a 
Princeton sheepskin. For the pre- 
ceding year he had been stationed in 
China as representative of an ob- 
scure American newspaper, in 
which capacity he had unearthed 
some sublimely uninteresting facts 
about Chiang Kai-shek’s boyhood. 
Ramspeck suffered from a common 
ailment of the immature; he would 
sit quiescent, brooding over Chi- 
ang’s boyhood, then abruptly short- 
circuit the conversation with a re- 
mark so rude that it would focus 
everyone’s attention on him. 

Our very first session together, 
he suddenly buried his face in his 
hands. 

(Continued on Page 121) 








Lukanani and catfish from the Essequibo River. The lukanani’s Thick green jungle surrounds fishing hole on Manari Creek; though the 
vivid, varied coloring startles the uninitiated; its flavor makes one drool. _ creek looks calm, actually its current is swift, tricky and full of vicious pirai. 
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G. L.’s paddle ashore from Army seaplane on Essequibo River; Atkin- Lt. William E. Behrens fishes for pirai on Manari Creek; Margaret Ann 
son Field pilots make up flying hours ferrying personnel to fishing spots. Orella, daughter of G. I.’s host, and Tommy Buckwheat stand by to advise. 



















Louis Orella, who has lived all his life on the Rupununi savanna in the Margaret Ann Orella and Lieutenant Behrens admire the string of pirai 

Guiana Jungle, fishes Tacutu River like a native, with bow and arrow. they caught on Manari River. Pirai’s teeth can bite through ordinary tackle. 
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(siant Dinging lish 


Deep in British Guiana’s jungles G. I.’s are catching 


200-pound fresh-water fish that have bass voices 


by HARLAN MAJOR 


_ maps of British Guiana in your home 
atlas probably won’t show Atkinson Field; 
it dates back only to the period just before 
World War II and is one of the bases we leased 
at that time from Great Britain. It is situated 
near South America’s northeastern coast, 
twenty-six miles up the Demerara River from 


Georgetown, British Guiana’s capital. The © 


field is cut from the heart of absolute wilder- 
ness and has no neighbors except the inhabi- 
tants of rivers and the animals and birds of the 
dcep jungle. From the air the area resembles a 
thick, moss-covered carpet closely interwoven 
with an intricate pattern of rivers that look 
like the veins of a maple leaf. These rivers seem 
to be everywhere and to wind in every direc- 
tion, and they all harbor fish of which most 
North American fishermen have never heard. 

I was partly instrumental in introducing the 
G. I.’s at Atkinson Field to these strange fish. 
As Sports Consultant of the United Service 
Organizations, I had gone to the Antilles in 
1946 to develop recreational fishing. Hunting 
and fishing may seem unrelated to military 
routine, but all work and no play makes Joe a 
dull doughboy. During the war the anticipation 
of combat provided zest to training, but now, in 
peacetime, recreation must furnish the excite- 
ment. As a result, G. I.’s from California, 
Iowa and New York are outdoing the wealthy 
sportsmen who shoot rare game and catch 
strange fish far beyond the beaten path. 

The development of recreational fishing 
means more than taking G. I.’s fishing a few 
times and then hurrying on to the next base. 
There are problems that must be solved. At 
home, where fishing had competed with num- 
berless other activities, most of these boys pre- 
ferred it to any other sport. Here, where other 
interests were few, and the fishing surpassed 
anything their home waters could boast, the 
G. I.’s should have hurried through every job 
to get a hook in the water. When they didn’t, 
something was wrong. My job was to look for 
the trouble and try to cure it. 

Sometimes the G. I. fishermen could not 
adapt themselves to strange waters and new 
fish. They may have learned to fool the trout, the 
bass and the musky at home—they had grown 
up with them—but they knew nothing about 
the fish of their new neighborhoods, where to 


find them or how to catch them. Often the 
equipment they used was wrong. The Army and 
Navy had tried to standardize fishing tackle, 
like almost everything else. There undoubtedly 
were good reasons for this, but fish didn’t know 
the reasons and refused to co-operate. 

Most of the problems I had encountered on 
my trip through the outposts and bases of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps from Cuba 
through the islands of the Antilles had related 
to the taking of kingfish, mackerel, tuna, tar- 
pon and other fish that also are found in North 
American waters. Now, in British Guiana, I 
was to meet the pirai, the lukanani, the ara- 
paima, and the boom-boom. 

The pirai, known in the Amazon as the 
piranha, is the most notorious fish of all South 
America. Shaped something like a heavy-set 
sunfish and averaging around two pounds, 
this river hyena seems mad at everything and 
anybody, and demonstrates its temper by 


Sgt. Richard L. Anderson, ardent angler 
for giant singing catfish, with a 220-pounder. 
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trying to take a chunk out of anything that 
comes near. An injured fish, a diving bird, a 
swimming dog are doomed if pirai are around. 
They delight in nipping the toes off alligators, 
and a cow that tries to swim a river can be- 
come a skeleton in a short time. 

So vicious is a pirai that fish traps used by 
the Indians must be constructed not only to 
catch the desired fish but to cage it from the 
pirai. Some of these traps resemble Rube 
Goldberg’s wildest contraptions. One, the 
Maswah trap, has a baited hook suspended 
inside a creel made of reed. When the fish 
hooks itself it pulls on a line which, in turn, 
loosens a trigger and closes the door, leaving 
the hooked fish inside the creel and safe from 
the hungry pirai. Another method is to attach 
a line to a spring pole, or sapling, so that the 
struggles of the fish release-a trigger and the 
fish is yanked into the air. 

All the qualities that make the pirai a poor 
playmate, however, add to its desirability as a 
game fish. His temper and meanness, and his 
fondness for exhibiting those traits, give fisher- 
men plenty of action. 

The giant boom-boom, or singing catfish, 
stands high on the list of the largest fresh- 
water fish. Some weigh more than 200 pounds. 
Its size is enough of an inducement to the 
average fisherman, but the boom-boom has 
another attraction. It serenades the angler 
pulling on the line with deep purring music 
that wanders up and down four full tones. 
Perhaps it learned its music from the war 
drums of the Carib Indians, and its bass notes 
may be intended to lull the fisherman into re- 
laxing his pull. At any rate, the G. I.’s were to 
become an active and appreciative audience. 

The boom-boom is a midget compared to 
the arapaima. This largest of all fresh-water 
fish often reaches 400 pounds and fifteen feet. 
In strength and determination it also sur- 
passes any other sweet-water fish. It takes a 
two-foot-long arawana for bait. Those who go 
after this giant use a heavy hand line, and if 
they are wise they travel in pairs so that both 
can lend a hand when the arapaima starts 
going away. 

The baiara doesn’t compare in size with 
either of these giants, yet many fishermen 
prefer it, because of its gameness. It has been 
called the most sporting fish in British Guiana, 
and it can do nearly everything a salmon can 
do, and do it a little better. The instant it feels 
the hook it may leap six feet out of the water, 
and it will spend more time in the air than any 
fish the average fisherman has seen. It has 
about the same coloring as a salmon and will 
almost equal a salmon in weight, with a limit 
of about forty (Continued on Page 122) 
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Substitute for War 


The modern Olympics, 


which return this year, were 
instituted to help preserve 


peace in the world 


by MARY ELLEN 
and MARK MURPHY 


HIS YEAR, starting at St. Moritz in January 
ype’ ending at London in July, the nations 
of the world will have another try at getting to- 
gether on the field of sports, the first time since 
the disastrous Olympic Games of 1936. Fifty- 
nine nations were invited to compete in the 
XIV Olympic Games, and by early winter 
more than fifty had accepted. It is beginning 

‘ to look as though the number of competitors at 
the summer games in London may exceed the 
record of 3959 at Berlin in 1936. 

Among the teams most eagerly awaited are 
the entries from the U.S.S.R. The Soviets 
have never competed in the Olympics—no 
Russian team has competed since 1912. At 
this writing, the U.S.S.R. has already joined 
the International Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion, which controls the forty-two track and 
field events on the Olympics program, and 
other international sports federations. 

Olympics officials are confident that the 
Russians will soon organize their own Olym- 
pics Committee and put in a formal bid for 
entry into the July games. The Russians, inci- 
dentally, are supposed to have some remark- 

Girl athletes accompany Olympic torch through forest of Olympia. Traditionally, flame is lighted ably good distance and weight men practicing 
in Olympic Stadium, Greece, kept burning day and night while carried by runners to scene of games. _ behind that iron curtain. 





First modern winner was James B. In 1896 dashes such as the 100-meter, above, were from a standing start, Greek Spyros Loues, who won 


Connolly, of the U.S.A., in 1896. but U. S. entry—Thomas E. Burke—used modern crouch, finished first. the first Marathon since 392 A. D. 
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Germany and Japan, still considered enemy 
states by most of the world, were not invited. 
Finland, another former enemy state, which 
will have the games in 1952 (with the winter 
games going to Sweden) was invited. The 
Finns made a nice gesture to London this year: 
they sent fifty tons of seasoned wood to help 
install extra: buildings for the Games at 
Wembley, the huge stadium outside London. 

Since this Olympiad will be a strain econom- 
ically and possibly spiritually on the austerity- 
conscious Britons, the British Olympics Com- 
mittee has been faced with a number of prob- 
lems. Its chief problem has been getting the 
British government O.K. to run the Olympics 
themselves, since the games were opposed by 
many Britishers, including Lord Beaverbrook. 
Other problems not solved at this writing are 
whether or not an Olympics Village should be 
built to house competitors and officials, and 
who will donate the groceries and meat for 
these same competitors and officials. (The 
Americans, incidentally, are planning to bring 
their own food.) Another of the British 
Olympic Committee’s problems is the Olympic 
Flame, which, tradition has it, should be ig- 
nited by means of a magnifying glass in the 
Olympic Stadium in Greece, kept burning day 
and night, and brought by relays of runners to 
the scene of the games. The British are experi- 
menting with some type of flare which they 
think will be inextinguishable until they want 
to put it out. They also are arranging for men 
to be posted all the way to Greece to act as 
running torchbearers. It is presumed that the 
man at the English Channel will cross by boat. 


Good Intentions Gone Awry 


With the U. S. teams for the winter games 
already chosen, the American Olympic Com- 
mittee’s attention is now wholly on picking our 
competitors for the track and field events this 
summer. The American team will be chosen 
only a few weeks before the London Games, 
and, although it is hard at this writing to fore- 
cast final selections, among America’s top 
contenders will undoubtedly be: Reginald 
Pearman, of New York University, in the 
800-meter run; Mel Patton, of University of 
Southern California, in the dashes; Dick (Boo) 
Morcum, of New Hampshire, in the pole 
vault; Irving (Moon) Mondschein, N.Y.U., in 
the high jump and in the decathlon; Bob 
Fitch, of South Dakota, in the discus. America 
isnot given much chancein the distance events. 

The Americans have shown slight interest in 
the Olympic competitions in literature, sculp- 
ture, painting and music. Some critics have 
deplored the art competitions as lacking in the 
virile Olympics tradition, but defenders have 
pointed out that in the modern games there 
have been such events as fishing in the Seine 
and roque, a form of croquet. Besides, even 
the Greeks had art competitions. 

The history of the games is one of good in- 
tentions gone awry. The Greeks started them 
as a kind of minor religious ceremony, and the 
Romans eventually corrupted them into bloody 
spectacles. Pierre de Fredi, Baronde Coubertin, 
who founded the modern Olympics, thought 
they would make for peace in the world. 





R. C. Ewry, U. S., four-time winner, 1900-1908, in In 1904 games, Archie Hahn took 60- and 
now unscheduled standing high and broad jumps. _100-meter runs, set a 200-meter dash record. 


Platt Adams (right) won 1912 standing high jump, Ralph W. Rose, placed first in 1904, 
trailed by brother Ben and Greek C. Tsiclitiras. 1908 shot put. Won both-arm event, 1912. 


VARY RAHM gy 





French athletes march into the stadium at Antwerp for opening of 1920 Olympics. Created by 
Baron de Coubertin to foster world peace, games have often fostered international incidents. 
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De Luxe 
Sleeper Service 
to Europe 


(via Brussels) 


Belgium, recovering rapidly, offers the 
traveler a rich tapestry of pleasure, 
scenic beauty and historic charm. Brus- 
sels, Belgium’s capital and northern 
gateway to the principal cities of the 
Old World, is only hours away via 
SABENA’s new 4-engine Douglas 
DC-6 luxury airliners. 


Sleep comfortably in a spacious berth 
as you cross the Atlantic, or if you 
prefer to sit up, relax in a luxurious 
reclining chair. 


FlightsTwice Weekly from New York 
Return Reservations Assured 


Lv. La Guardia Airport Wednesdays 
and Saturdays for Brussels. Connecting 
SABENA service to all Europe, the 
Middle East, Cairo, the Belgian Congo 
and Johannesburg. 


Early reservations are suggested. For 
information, your travel agent, or 


Whe bibl Helene wit 
Me Exitta Margin of Exzrcrconcce 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 


422 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
Plaza 3-1800 








Baron de Coubertin seems to 
have belonged to that late 19th 
and early 20th century group of 
idealists, including Teddy Roose- 
velt and Dan Beard, who believed 
there was something transcendent 
in the vigorous life. The baron was 
an admirer of athlelisme and the 
Greeks. In January, 1894, he 
addressed a circular to all the na- 
tional governing bodies of sports 
and suggested reviving the old 
Greek Olympiad. George Averoff, 
a Greek merchant, gave money to 
excavate and rebuild the Olympic 
stadium near Athens, and in 1896 
the games that were to bring 
health and peace to the mod- 
ern world began. That they have 
twice been interrupted by wars 
and that the games themselves 
sometimes took on the charac- 
ter of international incidents 
have not dissuaded the follow- 
ers of what de Coubertin called 
the “Olympic idea.” 

Before the games at Berlin in 
1936 and again before the ones 
planned for Tokyo in 1940, Avery 
Brundage, a sort of American 
commissar of athletics and head of 
the American Olympic Commit- 
tee, made statements to the effect 
that the Olympic idea was far 
above the mere domestic policies 
of a nation. 

Although the old games were 
always started on the first full 
moon following the summer sol- 
stice and the recent ones (except 
for the winter session) have 
started at about that time, the 
1896 gathering began March 
twenty-fifth, about the time of the 
vernal equinox. The king and 
queen of Greece, sitting on marble 
chairs upholstered in red velvet, 
and surrounded by members of 
the Holy Synod, foreign dip- 
lomats, and domestic dignitaries, 
opened the Olympiad. This at- 
tendance of royalty or of the 
highest official of the host nation 
at the first day’s ceremonies has 
marked every Olympic except the 
one in Los Angeles in 1932, when 
President, Hoover, in the midst of 
a depression and electioneering, 
sent Charley Curtis, the Vice 
President, to do the honors. 

A hundred thousand persons 
watched the opening in 1896, and 
the first. winner they saw was 
James B. Connolly, a Harvard 
man from South Boston, who 
hopped-stepped-and-jumped _far- 
ther than anyone else. The exploit 
of Connolly, who later became a 
writer of sea stories, was inscribed 
on a tablet, and the American flag 
was raised over the stadium. The 
discus throw was won by Robert 
S. Garrett of Princeton. He had 


es | 


Prowess of non-Aryan U. S. Negroes in 1936 Olympics was rude shock 
to Hitler. Above, Jesse Owens after setting a new broad-jump record. 


never seen areal discus, but he had 
looked up the dimensions of the 
classical one in some old books, 
and a friend made one for him out 
of steel. Garrett learned to throw 
it, and when he got to Greece the 
discus he was given was so much 
lighter than the one he had prac- 
ticed with that he could throw it 
to hell and gone. 


The First Modern Games 


As the word “pure” is used in 
the description of amateur athletic 
contests, the Olympic of 1896 was 
probably the purest of them all. 
The old Greek idea, and the one 
espoused by de Coubertin, was 
that the Olympics were to be a 
series of events, and that the 
winners were individuals and not 
representatives of any country or 
athletic club. No one nation, 
therefore, could claim to have 
“won” an Olympics. Actually 
there is no official scoring of an 
Olympic, but the sports writers 
have always made up a system of 
their own. 

American reporters havecounted 
only track and field events, and, 
by a 10 for first, 5 for second 3 
for third, 2 for fourth, and 1 for 
fifth method of counting, have al- 
ways shown the Americans as 
coming out ahead. Inasmuch as 
some , European countries look 
upon parallel bars as being as great 
a field of sport as a 200-meter 
dash, results posted by Americans 
have not always been accepted. 
The baron’s idea about no scoring 
is, we think, a good one. 

The Germans sent the largest 
delegation to the 1896 games; the 
Americans were the next group in 
size, and the Hungarians third. 
The United States team, if it 
could be called that, had been put 
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together casually. Some of its 
members were fellows who just 
happened to be around Greece at 
the time, and some others had 
merely thought they were pretty 
good and went there to prove it. 
The largest formal segment was 
dispatched by the Boston Athletic 
Club. The marathon that year was 
won by Spyros Loues, a Greek 
shepherd, known as Louis of 
Maroussi. As he made his final lap 
around the track after beating his 
way in from the town of Marathon, 
he was accompanied by two royal 
princes and cheering members of 
the Greek Olympic Committee. 
The Olympics of 1900 were held 
in Paris in connection with the ex- 
position there. The Americans 
contended afterward that they 
hadn’t known they were in the 
Olympics, merely thought they 
were competing in games con- 
nected with some fair or other. In 
1904, the Olympics were staged in 
St. Louis, also in connection with 
an exposition, and were somewhat 
of a flop. The star of the proceed- 
ings was a gay little postman from 
Havana, named Felix Carvajal, 
who said he was arunner. He had 
made speeches in the square of his 
town and had raised enough 
money to go to St. Louis. He got 
into a crap game in New Orleans 
and had to hitchhike the rest of 
the way. He was taken over by 
Americans who became very fond 
of him. He. showed up for the 
marathon dressed in a shirt, long 
pants, and heavy shoes of the 
type he wore around Havana. 
Martin Sheridan, a great Amer- 
ican athlete, found a pair of 
scissors and snipped Carvajal’s 
trousers into shorts. The Cuban, 
while making his twenty-five-mile 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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run, stopped along the way to pull 
apples off trees, and ate them. 
Felix came in fourth. Sheridan 
and other Americans felt that with 
a little training and some common 
sense, he could have won. Also in 
the race were a couple of Kaffirs, 
Lentauw and Yamasani, who had 
been working in a concession at 
the exposition and decided to try 
running. Yamasani came in 
twelfth, Lentauw ninth—after be- 
ing chased a mile off course by a 
big farm dog. Fred Lorz, of the 
Mohawk A.C., got tired about the 
sixteenth mile and rode the rest of 
the way in an automobile. He got 
out of the car near the stadium 
and trotted in, looking fresh, 
about an hour earlier than one 
reasonably could expect a runner 
to get there on foot. He was 
cheered as the winner for a few 
moments; then officials became 
stuffy about his methods of arriv- 
ing at the stadium. Lorz never 
claimed he hadn’t ridden in a car, 
blithely explained he just meant 
to be funny. But he was barred 
from amateur competition for life. 
These St. Louis games in 1904 
suffered from the misapprehension 
in a number of countries that they 
weren't going on. The only nations 
in them were the United States, 
Australia, Cuba, Canada, Greece, 
the Transvaal, and Zululand. Car- 
vajal represented Cuba, and Len- 
tauw and Yamasani, Zululand. 


Winning in a Walk 


Although the Olympics are sup- 
posed to occur only once every 
four years, there was another one 
in Greece in 1906. This came 
about because Baron de Coubertin 
thought that once in a while there 
should be an Olympiad in the 
ancient stadium. Things were 
getting more formal by then, so an 
American Olympic Committee 
was set up with Teddy Roosevelt 
as honorary chairman. The mara- 
thon that year was won by W. J. 
Sherring of Hamilton, Ontario. 
He was a little fellow and he wore 
a large shamrock on his jersey. 
Later, a few persons tried to say 
this was a Canadian maple leaf, 
but it looked like a shamrock. 
Prince George of Greece, a man six 
feet five inches tall, ran the last 
hundred yards with Sherring, 
making a superb sports picture. 
The 1906 games are considered 
noteworthy because of the first 
appearance of a Finn at an 
Olympiad. Werner Jaervinen, a 
mailman, showed up to throw the 
discus. This was the year that 
George Bonhag, an American, 
won the 1500-meter walk. He 
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wanted to win something, and 
hadn’t done too well in running. 
So he had someone teach him how 
to walk, a maniacal gait in which 
people look as though they are be- 
ing operated by strings. In it, the 
heel of one foot must touch the 
ground before the other toe leaves 
it. A contestant must always have 
at least one foot on the ground. 
Officials are always getting down 
on their hands and knees to watch 
contestants’ feet, making all 
hands, officials and walkers, look 
silly. Bonhag was about the only 
man not disqualified, and went 
through the finish tape laughing 
his head off. 


An Ancient Grudge 


The Olympic idea of peace 
among nations and the fellowship 
of husky and co-ordinated young 
men rather came apart in 1908. 
Some sports historians think that 
everything that came after 1908, 
even Hitler’s snubbing of Jesse 
Owens in 1936, was anticlimax. At 
London’s 1908 Games the British 
and Americans got along about as 
well as they did in the War of 
1812. No matter what anyone did, 
it insulted somebody. It was one 
of the greatest years for the 
“whales,” the name given a bunch 
of cops who made up the bulk of 
the Irish-American A.C. in New 
York, an organization that could 
have won the games by itself. 
Many of the whales were from 
Tipperary, where men and women 
run to outsizes, and they all had a 
deep, implacable, and vocal hatred 
of the English. They felt that if an 
Englishman wasn’t a landlord, it 
was all some mistake. 

The 1908 Games got off to a bad 
start and stayed there. The flags of 
all competing nations were sup- 
posed to fly over the stadium, but 
the American and Swedish flags 
were omitted. In the first day’s 
parade, the Finns were told they 
would carry a Russian flag or no 
flag at all, a decision the Russians 
had won through diplomatic chan- 
nels. The Finns walked flagless. 
The Irish were told that their 
scores were to be included in those 
of the United Kingdom. You can 
imagine the outcry and the fury. 
The Americans protested the pres- 
ence of ‘Tom Longboat, a Ca- 
nadian Indian who the Amer- 
icans contended was a professional. 
There were arguments about rules 
for the high jump and the pole 
vault. It was a mess. 

The English team showed up for 
the tug of war in what the United 
Stdtes officials said were ‘‘mon- 
strous boots.” The U. S. team took 
one look at the way the British 
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1948 U. S. Olympic Committee, seated left to right: Wilson, Brundage 
(president), Van Camp. Standing: Beatty, P. Miller, Sigal, M. Miller. 


were shod, refused to pick up their 
end of the rope. The English had 
metal heel plates and toe plates, 


| and explained that they were Liv- 


erpool policemen who always went 
around that way. 


The Hare and the Tortoise 


There were four contenders in 
the finals of the 400-meter run: 
Lt. Wyndham Halswelle, a fine 
English runner, and three Amer- 
icans, J. C. Carpenter of Cornell, 
W. C. Robbins of Harvard, and 
J.B. Taylor of the Irish-American 
A.C. By starting time, feeling was 
running high. Some of the British 
journals quoted Nelson, on how 
England expects every man to do 
his duty. The Americans said this 
was plain inciting to riot. Mike 
Murphy, the American coach, 
warned his three runners to be 
extremely careful and courteous in 
the way they generaled the race. 
To expect three runners from one 
team to treat an outsider kindly is 
a little preposterous, and the race 
came off about the way the British 
thought it would. Carpenter took 
the lead and held it, and on the 
break into the straightaway, 
Halswelle found himself a member 
of a group. Some millions of words 
have been written about what 
happened next. All anyone seems 
to know for sure is that a British 
official yelled “foul,” and another 
British official stepped onto the 
track and broke the tape before 
Carpenter could reach it. The 
English said ‘no race,” and 
scheduled a rerunning for the next 
day. The Americans said the hell 
with it and would not compete. 
Halswelle, unaccompanied, pad- 
ded around the track the next day 





and got the only official walkover 
of the modern Olympic Games. 
The Americans contended, it 
seems logically, that in as much as 
Carpenter was in front all the time, 
he could hardly have fouled Hals- 
welle. Halswelle wrote to a sport- 
ing journal months later that 
Carpenter ‘bored me outside.” 

Then came the real blowup— 
the marathon. Johnny Hayes, a 
pleasant, muscular little Irish 
American from East 42nd Street 
in New York, was one of the con- 
testants. An Italian, Dorando 
Pietri, who was known the world 
over by his first name, Dorando, 
was the favorite. The story 
of the race got nearly as much 
press as the sinking of the Titanic. 
In one respect, Mr. Hayes’ own 
story ran as follows: ‘No 
Englishman can run much more 
than fifteen miles,”’ he said. ‘ They 
are a bunch of fifteen-milers. If 
they weren’t so dopey they would 
have laid out a course about 
twenty-two miles long; instead, 
like a lot of dopey Englishmen, 
they made it twenty-eight miles 
long.” 

Hayes was not far off, for the 
marathon is supposed to represent 
the distance from the town of 
Marathon to Athens in Greece, 
and the race is based on the legend 
of Pheidippides. When 11,000 
Greeks defeated 15,000 Persians 
in 490 B.C. on the plains near 
Marathon, Pheidippides ran some 
twenty-two miles to Athens, cried 
to anxious crowds, “ Rejoice, we 
conquer!” then fell down dead. 
In the games at Athens in 1896 
and 1906, the runners actually ran 
from Marathon to Athens. The 
first time the distance figured out 
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about 27 miles, and in 1906 it was 
a little longer because the gov- 
ernment had built a new road. 
The race in England in 1908 
started inside Windsor Castle and 
was to Shepherds Bush, where the 


_ Games were being held, a distance, 


including a run down the track, of 
exactly 26 miles and 385 yards. 
From then on this has been con- 
sidered the distance from Mara- 
thon to Athens. 


The Dorando Controversy 


“We knew the Limeys run 
about fifteen miles,” Johnny 
Hayescontinued, “ and so wedidn’t 
bother about them much. Oh, it 
was a brutal day, one of those dy- 
ing days when everybody is sent 
home from the office early. The 
macadam stuck to your shoes, and 
the runners dropped like flies. We 
get to seventeen miles, and I won- 
der what is holding the Limeys up. 
I get to the stadium, a minute or 
so behind Dorando, and a man 
tells me there might be some 
trouble.” 

Dorando plowed into Shepherds 
Bush an exhausted man. He made 
a wrong turn on the track and had 
to be seized and pointed in the 
right direction. Then he began 
falling down. He would stumble 
and sprawl on the track, and then 
with the aid of smelling salts and 
exhortations get up, walk a few 
steps, and go down again. Finally, 
when Hayes entered the arena, 
running easily, some British of- 
ficials took Dorando by the arms 
and dragged him across the finish 
line. For two hours, the Italian 
flag—signifying a winner—flew 
over the stadium, while people 
argued. Someone pointed out to 
the officials that motion pictures 
had been taken of the finish—this 
was the first Olympic to be 
filmed—and then the American 
flag went up. By this time no one 
was happy: Englishman, Italian, 
or Irish American. The Americans 
howled that it was just another in- 
stance of British officials trying to 
cheat them, and the British replied 
that any person with a decent 
sporting sense would certainly try 
to assist a runner who had shown 
such magnificent courage. Long 
after the Games were over, British 
and American officials and athletes 
were writing pamphlets, books, 
and letters to editors accusing the 
other side of all manner of un- 
sportsmanlike conduct, cheating, 
fouling, professionalism. 

When the next Games were held 
in Stockholm in 1912 it was ar- 
ranged to have judges and officials 
picked by international commit- 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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“There's your answer mn black and white’... 


SAID THE 
STANFORD 
PROFESSOR 
TO THE 


SUFFOLK FARMER 


ou ask what decided us to 
come to Britain? Why, man, look 
about you. We came in search 
of old-world scenes like this one. 
Isn’t it reason enough? 


*‘Back home, I teach history 
—but I’m always ready to learn 
some. Where can I do that better 
than in Britain? Your local color 
isn’t simply on the surface. Here, 
every lane and field and hillside 
has seen history in the making 
for 2000 years. 


“‘Then—let me confess it— 
we were curious to see with our 
own eyes how you British were 
getting on. It’s been wonderful 
to find conditions so much better 
—and people so much happier— 
than any of us dreamed of. 


“Everywhere, we’ve been met 
with courtesy and kindness. And 
what a welcome we were given 
by the friends my boy made over 
here during the war. It might 
have been their son returning. 


**Yes, we’ll take back lots of 
happy pictures of this country. 
From our cameras—and in our 
hearts.” 
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MARCH: ideat Home Exhibition, London. 2nd-25th © Exhibition— 
Royal Institute Water Colors and Miniaturists—20th-2%h © Rugby— 







Scotland vs. England—20th  Racing—Grand National Steeplechase. 
Thrilling : 
~ APRIL: shakespeare Dramatic Festival —15th (till September) © 
events —_Feotball—Association Cup Final—24th © Shakespeare Birthday Cele- 
brations—23rd © Centenary Industrial Exhibition— 17th. 
in 1948 


MAY: exhibition—royal Academy Summer Art ¢ Rugby League 
Cup Final—1st © British Industries Fair—3rd-14th ¢ Royal Windsor 
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FOR SCENERY 


FOR SPORTS 


AND INTEREST IN THE PAST 


Horse Show— 14th-15th e Golf—Ladies’ International Match—22nd. 


JUNE? racing—the Derby, The Oaks—1st-4th © Royal Horse 
Show—10th-12th © Antique Dealers’ Fair—10th-15th © Racing— 
Royal Ascot—15th-19th ¢ Lawn Tennis Championships—21st (till 
July 3rd) © Pageant, St. Albans—20th-21st. 


- Many additional events and celebrations are scheduled for 


these four months alone. Your Travel Agent can furnish further 
details and give you illustrated literature. 


=~. 


————— 
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FOR PAGEANTRY 
FOR INTERESTS IN THE PRESENT— 


BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Tourist Division of the British Tourist and Holidays Board, 66 Whitcomb Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2, England 
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(Continued from Page 73) 


tees. Until then, the host country 
had always provided them. It was 
thought, quite reasonably, that 
the Irish Americans of the team of 
1908 might haVe taken directions 
more agreeably if they had not been 
delivered with an English accent. 

The Stockholm Games were 
completely amicable. Once when 
an American team had been dis- 
qualified in the 400-meter relay, 
James E. Sullivan, American 
Olympic commissioner, said it was 
a very just decision and one he 
would have made had he been an 
official. Jim Thorpe, the great 
Carlisle Indian, won the decathlon 
and the pentathlon, and a number 
of other events. It was proved by 
an officious newspaper editor back 
in the States that Thorpe had 
played baseball for money, getting 
twenty-five dollars a game one 
summer from a team in the South- 
ern League. Baseball players on 
almost every college team in the 
country had done the same thing, 
but Thorpe was made the goat. 

Johnny Hayes was the coach of 
the American marathon runners 
that year. “‘Jim was a wild Indian, 
but.a wonderful guy,”” Hayes said. 
“Our job in Sweden was keeping 
track of him at night. After he won 
the decathlon, I said, ‘ Now, Jim, 
aren't you glad you didn’t run 
around with these girls over here?’ 
He said,.‘ I sure am, Johnny. Why, 
you know, I never took out more 
than one a night!’ When his pro- 
fessionalism was brought out, 
Thorpe, unhappy, returned all his 
medals and cups. 


Nurmi’s First Olympics 











War made the Games impos- 
sible in 1916; the next Olympic was 
in 1920 at Antwerp.. Some three 
hundred Americans, including 
members of the pistol, water-polo, 
rugby, and field-hockey teams, 
sailed on the Princess Matoika out 
of New York. They were two days 
past Ambrose Light when an 
argument broke out about the 
food. When the team got to Ant- 
werp, it complained about quar- 
ters as well as food. Dan Ahearn, 
a veteran hop-step-and-jumper, 
said his bed felt as though it were 
stuffed with old beer bottles, and 
got himself a room in a hotel. He 
was suspended from the team, and 
then there was really a rebellion. 
Eventually Ahearn was restored 
to the team and he was beaten by 
a man named Tunlos, from Fin- 
land. This was the first year that 
Paavo Nurmi, the great Finn, ap- 
peared in an Olympics. He loped 
off with the 10,000-meter run and 
the 10,000-meter cross-country. 


America had prohibition when 
the 1924 Games were held in 
Paris, and the American coaches 
and officials, clean livers all, were 
shocked when Harold M. Abra- 
hams, a Cambridge scholar who 
trained on black cigars and brown 
ale, won the 100-meter dash. It 
was in this year that a Frenchman 
was accused of biting an English- 
man while they were engaged in a 
boxing match. The French ex- 
plained, with shrugs, that the 
mouthguard of their man flew out 
and hit the Britisher on the chest. 
The English retorted, stolidly, 
that it drew blood. The Italian 
and Hungarian teams got mad at 


each other, took the sabers of their 


fencing teams, retired to an alley, 





GIFTS THAT 
PLEASE... 


. and gifts that last. Sub- 
scriptions for Hotmay do 
both. It’s so easy to give 
this special kind of enjoy- 
ment year after year when 
the occasion arises. 


Ho.ipayYsubscriptionsare per- 
fect for newlyweds, as birth- 
day remembrances to rela- 
tives and close friends, for 
young men and women on 
graduation, and for travelers. 
And an attractive card is sent 
with each gift. Just let us 
know how you wish it signed. 











with considerable bloodletting on 
either side. Nurmi on Thursday, 
July tenth, won the 1500-meter 
and the 5000-meter races within 
two hours. 

In 1928 the Games were held in 
Amsterdam, with Douglas Mac- 
Arthur chairman of the American 
group. On the way over, the 
Americans gambled with stage 
money, and when they got to the 
Dutch port, they threw the money 
overboard for urchins to dive for, a 
cute prank which scarcely en- 
deared them to the Hollanders. 
The Dutch made things interest- 
ing by hiring a gatekeeper who 
didn’t like anyone. He wouldn’t 
let the French contingent in, and 
it took the Netherlands govern- 
ment to talk the Gallic group into 
staying for the contests. There was 
such a mass of people trying to 
attend the first day’s events that 
the Finns had to go over a wall to 
reach the dressing rooms. Despite 
this extra exertion, they managed 
to walk off with most of the dis- 
tance events. 

The Americans did not win as 
many contests as usual, and one 


European journalist wrote, “The 
American collapse is due to over- 
confidence, overtraining, and over- 
eating.” 


The Los Angeles Games 


Paavo Nurmi was found guilty 
of padding an expense account and 
was barred from the Games in Los 
Angeles in 1932. The teams from 
the Argentine fought among them- 
selves all the way to the United 
States and-all the way back. One 
Argentine heavyweight boxer 
went to jail upon getting home 
after being convicted of several 
assault charges. The Brazilians 
were caught in a depression, and 
their government sent them to the 
United States with no money. 
Instead, they were given 50,000 
bags of coffee to use as barter. 
Forty-five of the sixty-nine men 
on the Brazilian team didn’t have 
the dollar head tax which our im- 
migration department demanded, 
and as a result sailed home with- 
out even getting off the boat. 
There was an odd portent. of 
tragedy for the Americans in the 
Games. The Olympic oath was 
taken by Lt. George Calnan, of 
the U.S. Navy, for all the athletes. 
Within a year, Calnan, who had 
been on four Olympic fencing 
teams, died in the wreck of the 
dirigible Akron. Bill Carr of Penn 
beat Ben Eastman of Stanford in 
one of the greatest 400-meter races 
ever run, and eight months later, 
Carr broke both legs in an auto- 
mobile accident and never raced 
again. George Saling, who won 
the 110-meter hurdles, was killed 
inanautomobile crash nine months 
after winning. The Los Angeles 
Games, in records and in accom- 
modations, were, in spite of the 
great depression, the best 
Olympiad staged until that time. 
The conduct of the officials was 
excellent, even though an error 
in recording caused the entries in 
the 3000-meter steeplechase to 
run an extra lap. 

The 1936 games in Berlin are of 
relatively recent, and distasteful, 
memory. Hitler’s vicious racism 
was so apparent by then that it 
was only after much controversy 
that an American team went to 
Berlin. Eleanor Holm (then mar- 
ried to Art Jarrett, a bandleader, 
and now the wife of Billy Rose) 
was bounced from the swimming 
team for drinking champagne. She 
said she had liked champagne for 
years.and that she had been ina 
night club quite late the night 
before she had won the Olympic 
tryouts. There was a lot of name- 
calling between Miss Holm and the 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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EMMET CAMERA BAGS 
ARE TRAVEL-WISE! 





CHECK THESE FINE FEATURES 
Top grain, elk tanned cowhide. Black or Brown 
Adjustable, heavy-duty shoulder strap 
Inner bag compartments hold camera, meter, etc. 
Material, workmanship unconditionally guaranteed 

Model 1191 (above) for 3%” x44” Graphic or smaller 

movie or still cameras and accessories, $27.95. 


Others $7.95—$34.80. Write for Folder 


CMM 


CORPORATION 


2837 W. Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 





LINGUAPHONE 
ow is your Padeport 


iyer=8." 4 to the World 
jana Abe 

WAS\ i" 72am in your own home, alone or in a 
JA] group, you can now learn to speak 


\ 
Ld SPANISH - PORTUGUESE 
| FRENCH - RUSSIAN 


ITALIAN - GERMAN 
or any of 23 other languages by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE 
Conversational METHOD 


You learn the new language by lis- 
tening to voices of native teachers. It 
is amazingly simple; thousands have 
succeeded. Educators hail Lingua- 
phone as a notable advance in sim- 
plifying the mastery of languages. 
That is why so many Linguaphone 
Sets are used in schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 






, Available to Veterans under 


. Gt BILL OF RIGHTS ~; 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
80 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


- 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
| 80 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. 


| Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 
| 1am O, am not 0 a World War Il Veteran 





Shops in St.-Lo’s Champ de Mars are of war-surplus tenting or corrugated iron; in background are old Army barracks. 


G.1. BAEDEKER 


Allied soldiers left new 


landmarks in Normandy 


and wiped out old ones 


by GEORGE BIJUR 


HEN NAPOLEON blasted Cherbourg harbor 
Wout of rock, planning to embark for Eng- 
land in the fleet which Nelson defeated at 
Trafalgar, he shaped its inner basin so that 
from the sky it resembles a doughnut. And 
thousands of ex-G. I.’s still think of Cherbourg 
in terms of doughnuts, for here, in the first 
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Red .Cross Club established on the French 
mainland after D Day, Harvey Gibson brought 
les doughnuts again to France. Now Le Palais 
du Vétement, where troops milled around for 
hours for a doughnut and a dance, has gone back 
to its old-time job of being a department store. 

Just around the corner is la Place de la Ré- 
publique, where 3000 Frenchmen wept as the 
mayor stood on the steps of I’ Hétel de Ville, fac- 


oo. . . 
ing a company of G. I.’s unlike any mentioned 


in the Infantry Manual. For weeks they had 
fought through the mud in the same bedrag- 
gled clothes, but now they were wearing valet- 
pressed new uniforms, the first handed out by 
any quartermaster in France, with new shoes 
that hurt and helmets all shined up. Mixed 
platoons, made up of one soldier from each 
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regiment of the 4th, 9th and 79th divisions 
which had freed the city, stood at attention as 
Lt. Gen. Joseph L. Collins, commander of the 
VII Corps, returned the city to M. le Maire 
and presented a fricolore hastily patched to- 
gether from the red, white and blue parachutes 
of the 82nd and 101st Airborne. 

For a bombardier’s-eye view of the Allies’ 
first port—the Port of the Big Build-up of 
supplies and ammunition—stroll up la Mon- 
tagne du Roule. Looking out to sea, you can no 
longer pick out the great Arsenal which built 
French warships and repaired Nazi subma- 
rines, but you still can hear its bell. After the 
Germans occupied Cherbourg, they prepared 


Photographs by Tom Hollyman 





Cherbourg department store housed invasion’s first Red Cross club, 
where thousands of G. I.’s sweated out lines for a doughnut and a dance. 


a special freight car to ship the giant bell to 
Germany, intending to melt it down for can- 
non. But one night the bell disappeared; 
French patriots had taken it out to sea and 
dumped it overboard. Now back from its long 
immersion, hoarse-voiced John Peal, as British 
marines christened it, again serves as town 
crier, announcing noon and end of day. 


In Cemetery No. 1 at Ste. Mére-Eglise lie buried troops of 82nd and 
101st Airborne Divisions, among first American casualties in Normandy. 


You’d hardly guess that la Montagne is hol- 
low, made so not by Nature but by Nazis. 
Descending on the landward side you see 
countless burrowings where German field- 
artillery crews lived and slept, guarded from 
attack by the mountain’s rugged bulk. How 
they finally were dislodged is hinted by the 
unusual color of the rocks. These turned from 
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Barbed wire bars entrance to the stone fort where Nazis made last- 
ditch fight in battle for Cherbourg. Fort is now French army storehouse. 


gray to brown the same afternoon that many a 
Feldwebel’s hair did the opposite, and for the 
same reason: flame throwers, carried up the 
slippery slopes by stumbling G. I.’s in asbestos 
suits. 

Nine miles away, at Sottevast, you can ex- 
plore the mysterious Big Hole in the Ground 
that for months baffled the keenest brains in 


In Ste. Mére-Eglise, first French town liberated by American troops, 
a mural in the Bar de la Liberation shows G. I. tanks rolling down street. 
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Gleaming white under a brilliant sky, 
snow’s fun in Canada—for all ages. 


Everything in ski terrain...from nursery slope 
to mile-high sport in Canada’s Rockies. 


Get away for an’ outdoors 
holiday. Come NOW and sun 
in Canada’s snow country 


Days are getting longer—the 
sun’s getting warm on your 
back—ski-ing is effortless on 
firm, fast snow. Enjoy a bracing 
week-end, or squander all your 
saved-up vacation on a grand 
and glorious fortnight that will 
set you up and carry you through 
the tag-end of the winter. 


Help yourself to a healthy 
coat of tan...a different kind 
of holiday. But better get busy 
about those reservations fast. 


For further information, write to 
Dept. D-476, Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. 
HON. J. A. MacKINNON D. LEO DOLAN 

Minister Director 
NO PASSPORT NEEDED 











On site of this hole near Sottevast, Germans built huge storehouse of 
V-1 bombs, with ramp near by, for launching bombs against England. 


British and American Intelli- 
gence. 

The weird-looking excavation — 
big enough to contain 600 tennis 


‘courts, and then another tier of 


600 directly beneath, all roofed 
over with concrete thirty feet 
thick —had long been spotted by 
photo reconnaissance. But neither 
Air Ministry experts nor agents on 
the peninsula knew whether it 
concealed Gestapo torture cham- 
bers, a catapult to hurl radar rock- 
ets against New York, the en- 
trance to a tunnel under the Chan- 
nel, or something else. Only long 
after the invasion did prisoner-of- 
war interrogators discover its real 
purpose: The T-shaped catacomb 
was the largest storehouse in Nor- 
mandy for Hitler’s secret weapon— 
the flying bomb. 


Where D Day Began 


All through the peaceful coun- 
tryside are V-1 launching sites, 
white concrete smears in the leafy 
clearings. The snarling buzz bombs 
that kept London sirens in full cry 
leaped from these ski-shaped plat- 
forms, about the length of a freight 
car and twice as wide, hidden from 
the eyes of B-26 bombardiers by 
trellised green netting. 

On your way south to St.-Lé, 
whose breakout-from-the-beach- 
head battle is being sketched on 
blackboards in every military col- 
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lege, is the sleepy little village of 
Sainte-Mére-Eglise. 

Here D Day really began, so 
far as the French are concerned, 
for this was the first French 
village to be liberated. 

How this happened was strictly 
nol according to plan. A glider cast | 
loose its silk towing cable at the 
wrong spot, struck a housetop j 
while attempting to land, and | 
tumbled out its paratroopers into 
the middle of the street. Although 
well after midnight, the noise 
awakened the German and Mon- 
golian flak crew, who rushed out to 
be greeted by machine-gun fire— 
their first inkling of invasion. 

When dawn came, the excited 
villagers saw les Amerloques and de- 
cided everything they’d seen in 
Hollywood gangster films was un- 
derstatement. Unshaven, their 
faces black with soot, pants baggy, 
pockets bulging with pistols and 
daggers, and carrying tommy guns, 
the boys of the 82nd Airborne bore 
little resemblance to beings you 
expect to descend from heaven. 
But the enthusiasm of the villagers 
hasn’t died down yet. Elsewhere 
in France you'll hear many tales of 
“les parachutistes.”” Here it is al- 
ways “nos parachutistes.” There 
are not many places in the world 
where America and Americans are 
so warmly beloved. 

(Continued on Page.118) 
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Double ei Dy 
Reward ¥ 


from Kodachrome Film in ge 
your miniature camera ‘ 
















Projection: your projected 
Kodachrome transparencies are the 


‘ 


‘show window” of color photography. 


Prints: your Kodachrome Prints 
are fine examples of 
full-color printing. 


“CGaanp COLOR SHOTS... Most any 
winter day offers them with Kodachrome 
Film in your miniature camera... 
whether winter keeps you indoors at 
home or takes you far, far away. 


Snow really accents color in bright 
faces and brighter togs, as you'll see 
for yourself when you project your 
Kodachrome transparencies—your ex- 
posed film finished without extra charge. 


And the second reward is gorgeous 
Kodachrome Prints to show like any 
snapshot—reasonably priced in the 3X 
size shown here—or made in larger or 
smaller sizes through your Kodak dealer. 


Get the most out of winter beauty— 
get Kodachrome Film! 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


“Kodak” is a trade mark 
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Biner, Josef, my guide, prodded me sharply where I protruded. ‘That is,” he said, “‘the heaviest part of the body. It must be kept forward.” 


Alpine Skiing, Rookie Style 


by HENRY CASSIDY 


K A Boy in New England, I prided myself on 
being quite a skier. I could slither from my 
doorstep across the Sagers’ back yard, start 
down the Hill behind the Jacksons’, jump the 
stone wall into the Maces’ and come to a halt 
at the bottom of the hill, still upright. After the 


track became packed hard and fast, it was ~ 


sometimes necessary to fall, so I could stop, but 
that was always done intentionally and as 
gracefully as possible. All this was accom- 
plished on a pair of skis that were little more 
than barrel staves with grooved bottoms and 
leather straps around their middles. By the 
time I grew up, I could negotiate the steep hill 
down from the second tee of the Norfolk Golf 
Club and coast half way to the green, nearly 
400 yards. 

So I contemplated the Alps of Switzerland 
with calmness and confidence. In fact, I was 
serenely cocky. Even though it had been some 
twenty years since I had worn skis, it would 
all come back to me quickly. I saw myself 
swooping down a mountain, turning amid 
sprays of snow and swinging to a halt in a 
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valley, triumphant—forgetting that I had 
never known how to turn or stop in the classic 
manner. 

But going up from Brigue to Zermatt, in the 
little train that climbed, like a mountain goat, 
to an altitude of 5000 feet, I suffered some mis- 
givings. The mountains did seem awesome, 
the slopes a bit abrupt. Quickly I reassured 
myself. What terrors can Europe hold for a 
rugged New Englander? I asked. I soon 
found out. 

Zermatt was a merry village of sleigh bells 
and church bells, situated in a pleasant valley. 
The mountains rose gracefully on all sides. 
They lost their forbidding look when I was 
close to them and had my feet on firm, flat 
ground. The slopes were studded with tiny 
houses, dainty trails, miniature trees. An ibex 
farm, fenced in on a rocky promontory, 
seemed from a distance like one of those toy 
farms that children receive for Christmas. A 
yellow stucco teashop for mountain climbers 
was perched like a dollhouse on a cliff." Even 
the Matterhorn, rising at the western end of 


Illustrated by Anzio Martinelli 
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the valley, seemed more a small rock spike 
than a giant peak. 

The first thing to do was to obtain equip- 
ment. I did that the first afternoon. Shoes 
were the most important item, and these I 
found in a small shop called a Schuhhaus. They 
were very fine shoes, I was told, carved out of 
one solid piece of leather, not stitched, and 
guaranteed to last a lifetime. This I was ready 
to believe, since the shoes were extremely 
heavy, would not yield in any way and bore a 
bristling assortment of steel plates and hooks 
as well as deep gashes in the heels. They cost 
me 125 Swiss francs, or about thirty dollars, 
one-fourth of the amount the Swiss govern- 
ment would permit me to cash weekly. 

After the shoes came pants. I found those 
in a store across the street from the Schuhhaus. 
They hitched under my feet with elastic bands, 
swelled out from the ankles and tied in at the 
waist. They might have been a pair of pale green 
sultan’s bloomers. I completed the outfit with 
the khaki beret and scarf I had when I wasin the 
French army, and the green field jacket, khaki 
woolen gloves and winter socks I wore with the 
United States Army. (Continued on Page 82) 



















Choose your own kind of rest... ona 


Quickie Vacation 


Fly to sun and fun in the Southwest... less than a day away 


4 eee by TWA... from almost anywhere in the U. S. A. 





Isn’t this just what the doctor ordered 
—for sunshine in your spirits and 
snap in your daily routine? 

Put yourself in the picture. You 
step aboard a TWA Skyliner Friday 
— you're back in the office Monday. 
But in between, you have DAYS of 
sunshine and fun-time in the South- 
west through TWA. 

Golf in short sleeves. Swim in a 


erystal-blue pool. Take the sun in a 


Western saddle. At day’s end, savor a 
juicy steak barbecued over a camp- 
firé. Listen to the twang of a ranch 
guitar— and SLEEP! Sleep as you’ve 
never slept before, in the fresh, cool 
Southwest night! 

Isn’t this IT? Why not call your 
travel agent this week? He'll suggest 
places to stay and fun to have. And 
he'll make your TWA reservations. 
Or just call your TWA Office direct. 





























Here’s space to give a horse his head and ride... 
ride... ride! New trails to travel in every direction 
make the Southwest a horseman’s heaven. 





After a tan? This is the place! And there’s golf, tennis, 
or restful loafing. You'll begin to glow as your appetite 


grows... in this friendly land of fun. 








Nature’s great works are on permanent display. 
The Grand Canyon, petrified forests and painted deserts 
are just a few of many wonders waiting for you. 











For more time to play... fly 
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ids, 
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ith 
the TRANS WoRLD AIRLINE 
aki U.S.A.—EUROPE —AFRICA—ASIA 
the 
82) Your travel agent will tell you about direct TWA Skyliner serviee to the Southwest from key cities 
along its coast-to-coast route, at rates comparable to those of surface transportation. 
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Incomparable Caribbean 
Islands of Contrast 


Thrill to Hindu temples and Mos- 
lem mosques . . . fabulous calypso 
singers . . . sun-drenched beaches 
and verdant hills . . . golden cli- 
mate... British rule—truly kalei- 
doscopic contrasts! 

Sports in endless variety. Mod- 
ern hotels and guest houses, No 
Passports for stays under 6 months. 
Be sure these colorful Isles are in- 
cluded in your travel plans. 

Easily Reached by Air or Sea 


Write for color folder and full information 


TRINIDAD & TOBAGO 
TOURIST BOARD 


122 East 42nd St. (Room 1723) 
New York 17, N. Y. 
or your Travel Agent 





CALL TO ADVENTURE 


You’re a wilderness ranger in your 
Old Town Canoe. Paddle to hidden 
pools and cast. your line where the big 
ones rise. Trust to your Old Town 
Canoe to get your there — and back: 
Birchbark-light, yet wiry-strong. Per- 
fectly balanced. Built to last. 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes for 
» for ea . for outboards. Also sail- 
ts, outboard oats, dinghies, rowboats. 


Send for it today. Address Old Town Canoe 
Company, 462 E Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes: 


V/ TTA MUL a 


@ The TeeNee Boat Trailer permits one man to load his boat 
for wansport, launch, raise and lower up and down embank- 
ments, with complete ease for himself and utmost safety for the 









boat. l’s the etiective boat handling tool under all conditions. 
Neo whip or drag in wailing. Boat keel supported along full 
length of steel trailer tongue, to eliminate distortion or damage 
in wailing of storage. Write for literature 


TEE-NEE TRAILER CO. 


TOWN, OW 
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Thus décorated, I went to get 
skis. I could not now afford to 
buy them so I rented a pair. My 
previous knowledge of skis was 
limited to the supposition . that 
they should stand as high as I 
could reach. That was only the 
beginning. The man in the sports 
store planted one of my unbending 
shoes, which were by now on my 
feet, in a labyrinth of wires, metal 
plates and leather straps, lifted the 
foot out and proéeeded to make 
numerous adjustments in a me- 
chanical device on the skis. He 
removed a metal plate, exposed a 
series of interlocking wheels like 
the works of a Swiss watch, 
twisted these around, pulled back 
levers and stretched wires until 
he was satisfied. 

Then the man handed me two 
metal poles with dangerous spikes 
at their énds. When I was a boy, 
my friends and I never needed 
poles to aid us on skis. I was 
tempted to refuse the poles, but 
they were hanging from my 
wrists, and it was too late. 

Outside the store, the salesman 
propped me up in the skis, wrapped 
a coil of steel springs around my 
heels, clamped them tight with 
levers in front of the toes and 
wished me well. I waved the poles 
jauntily. The skis started to move 
down the gentle incline from the 
store to the street, slipping side- 
ways like a skittish horse. I moved 
with them. It occurred to me that 
I was not wearing the skis. They 
were wearing me. There was only 
one apparent way to halt the 
movement. { sat down. 

The position, squatting on the 
main street, with skis and poles 
protruding in all directions, was 
not so dignified as I, a newcomer 
to the village, could have wished. 
When I was a boy in such a predic- 
ament I simply kicked off the skis 
and stood up. But these skis could 
not be kicked off. They were as 
much a part of me as the horse 
was of a centaur. After arranging 
my various appliances in what ap- 
peared to be a logical order, I 
pushed against the poles and 
raised myself upright. 

I was now on level ground in 
a vacant field which reached to 
the foot of the mountain. In the 
middte“of the field was a mound, 
about three feet high. I shuffled to 
the top of the hillock, and sud- 
denly found myself traveling down 
the other side, carried forward at 
an increasing and ominous speed 
by the juggernaut grafted to my 
feet. This time, I did not sit down. 
I was thrown. As I struggled up 
out of the snow, two small boys, 
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babes barely out of the cradle, shot 
down from the mountain and 
skied past me, looking back in 
amazement. I unlocked the skis 
somehow, and carried them back 
to the Hotel Mont-Cervin. 

The concierge behind the front 
desk at the hotel asked me, “Would 
you like a guide this afternoon?” 

“A guide!” I was horrified at 
the thought of some mountaineer 
leading me away into the forests 
and péaks. ‘“ No, a teacher.” 

“Yes, a teacher,” the concierge 
said soothingly. ‘““That’s what a 
guide is, a teacher.” 





Outside, the salesman propped me 
up in my skis and wished me well. 


“Oh, of course.”’ I recovered my 
aplomb. “Yes, this afternoon.” 

“Two-fifteen?” the concierge 
suggested. 

“Make it two o’cloek,” I said 
bravely. “I’d like a good long 
session.” 

At two o'clock, the concierge in- 
troduced me to a man who had been 
blackened by the sun. He had 
straight black hair which stood on 
end, and he had a chest and broad 
shoulders that bulged in a tight 
blue sweater. He wore tight ski 
pants which tapered to improb- 
ably slender ankles and small feet. 
He said his name was Biner, Josef. 

“Have you skied before?” he 
asked. 

“A little,” I said, adding hur- 
riedly, “ but only a little, as a boy. 
I’ve never taken lessons.”” After 
all, I had to be honest. The guide 
would soon know. 

“Can you stem?” asked Biner, 
Josef. 

“Stem? What’s that?” 

“To break.” 

“Break? Break what?” 

“Break yourself.” 

I reflected. Suddenly it came to 
me that the guide was saying 
“brake.” I admitted that I 
didn’t know how to brake. 

Biner, Josef, led me toa near-by 
hollow, formed by gentle hills, and 








chose a position at the brow of the 
smallest mound. 

“Please follow me,” he said, He 
pushed easily with his poles and 
glided to the bottom of the hill, 

I waited until he had stopped 
and turned to’ watch. Then | 
clenched my jaws, grasped the 
poles, crouched in what I fanciedtg 
be the proper position and gaye 
ashove. Crouching lower and lower, 
I moved past the guide. At that 
moment, I experienced a sharp 
pain in the part of me that pro. 
truded most to the rear. Biner, 
Josef, had rapped me with the 
pole. 

“Please excuse me,” he said, 
“but you must keep that in. Itis 
the heaviest part of the body,” a 
statement which I could not deny, 
“That weight must be kept for- 
ward, or you will fall. Shall we try 
again?” 

Back at the top of the hill, the 
guide explained the proper posi- 
tion—up on the toes, knees bent 
and weight forward. To me, the 
sensation was comparable to what 
I imagined it would be like to toe- 
dance on the wing of an airplane 
in flight. 


Whatever Goes Up —— 


The guide next conceived the 
idea that my immediate ambition 
was to ski across the side of a hill— 
“traverse,” he called it. He was, 
of course, mistaken. He explained 
that to traverse a hill, one placed 
the upper foot well forward, weight 
entirely on the lower foot, and 
leaned—away from the hill. I 
remonstrated that this operation 
was contrary to all human instincts 


of self-preservation. Biner, Josef, § 


assured me that it was in accord- 
ance with the laws of gravity and 
skiing. 

Obediently, I attempted to trav- 
erse the hill, aiming forward and 
back on the skis, but ending each 
time by sliding sideways to the 
bottom. Finally, I did succeed in 
completing the passage, to the ac- 
companiment of complimentary 
cries of “Prima!” from Biner, 
Josef. Even then, I was robbed of 
my triumph. When I reached level 
ground at the far side, still leaning 
away from the hill, I neglected to 
straighten up, and fell with a re- 
sounding thud. 

Speaking from the depths of the 
snowdrift into which I had sub- 
sided, I avowed warmly that now 
I had the idea; and then I sug- 
gested meekly that perhaps that 
was enough for the first lesson. 

That evening, I discussed the 
business of skiing in Switzerland 
with Tech. Sgt. Géorge McKenzie 
of Vermont, who was there on a 
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G. I. tour. He was the athletic 
type. Warily, I asked him how he 
was gctting along with the skis. 

“About the same as at home,” 
hesaid. “It’s the same, wherever 
you go. Just get down the. hill, 
and there you are.” 

| listened then in astonishment 
toa story of what skiing had come 
to in the United States since I 
wore barrel staves. The sergeant 
knew all about it. He had taken 
skiing lessons at Pico Peak in Ver- 
mont, and had even served in an 
Army ski patrol. The instruction 
at home was like that at Zermatt, 
he said, since many of the teachers 
were Swiss, and the style of skiing 
was the same in both countries. 
Why, today, he added, three 
million Americans could do any- 
thing the Swiss could do. 

I thought I detected a false note 
in this assertion. I pressed him 
further. “Don’t you find it just a 
bitmore difficult in Switzerland?” 

“About the same, only more of 
it,” thesergeant said enigmatically. 

“More of what?” I inquired. 

The sergeant spoke more freely. 
“More of everything. Here, the 
slopes are steeper. There’s a higher 
altitude and a higher class of 
skiers. And the snow is different. 
In Vermont we ski on trails. Here, 
you're on your own.” 


The Luck in an Ill Wind 


The sergeant stared morosely 
into his glass. But I suddenly felt 
cheerful. The husky sergeant, who 
had taken lessons and skied with 
an Army patrol, found the going 
in the Alps more difficult than at 
Why should I be dis- 
couraged? The sergeant said he 
was taking lessons at the Swiss ski 
school, and although his instructor 
didn’t think so, before he got 
through, he was going to ski down 
the Gornergrat. There was an 
ambition for a man! I decided to 
go to school. 

In the morning, when I wanted 
to join a ski class, my skis were 
missing. After my surreptitious 
practice of the evening before, I 
had stacked them carefully, to- 
gether with my poles, in my own 
corner of the ski raum in the hotel 
basement. I was indignant. The 
scoundrel who had perpetrated 
this outrage had deprived me of a 
day’s sport on the skis for which I 
was paying rent. Why, in the high 
Alps, a man’s skis were his friends, 
his means of locomotion, his very 
life! The ski raum attendant was 
apologetic. He explained that 
there was a rush every morning to 
make the ski class or the train up 
to the Gornergrat, and greenhorns 
grasped any pair of skis that 





looked vaguely like their own, and 
made off with them. 

I snorted. - Beginners! Any real 
skier could distinguish his own 
skis from any others as surely as 
he could pick out his own steed in 
a corral, his own child ina nursery. 

I went back to my room, opened 
the windows, pulled the chaise 
longue to the balcony and took a 
sun bath. In the afternoon, I went 
down to the Matterhornstube bar, 
talked with Elsie, the barmaid, 
and otherwise enjoyed myself. At 
nightfall, my skis were returned 
and I no longer felt resentment 
against the absconder. After all, I 
had enjoyed a wonderful day 
afoot. I decided I did not want to 
join a ski class. I would go on 
taking lessons with Biner, Josef. 

In the next lesson, he taught me 
the art of stemming. This con- 
sisted of pdinting the toes of the 
skis together, spreading the heels 
far apart, and turning the blades 
up against the snow to form a sort 
of plow, atop which I was sup- 
posed to ride lightly, controlling 
my speed and turning from one 
side to the other by shifting my 
weight from one foot to the other. 
The principle seemed to be sound 
enough. The problem was that, 





At the ski shop I got a shoulder patch 
with the bold inscription, “‘Zermatt.” 


when I pushed my heels apart, the 
skis continued, to my intense dis- 
comfort, in their own directions. 
Then Biner, Josef, led me half- 
way up a hill and resumed that 
odious traverse position, upper ski 
forward, weight on the lower ski 
and leaning away from the slope. 
“T’ve already done this,” I ob- 
jected. 
**Only half of it,” he said. ‘‘ Now 
you are going to learn to sideslip,” 
He explained that in traversing 
a hill, the skis were held at an 
angle to the surface, forming a sort 
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of platform for the passenger, but 
by the simple process, in the same 
position, of letting the skis rest 
flat on the snow, one achieved the 
intentional result of sliding side- 
ways down the hill. 

“Why should I want to do 
that?” I asked suspiciously. 

“To brake yourself,”’ he said. 

Gracefully, Biner, Josef, slid to 
the bottom of the hollow. I as- 
sumed the position, abandoned 
myself to the skis and felt them 
carrying me down at right angles 
to where they were aimed. 

“Prima! Prima!” IT heard the 
guide shout. Then I hit the bot- 
tom with a thud. As I shook the 
powdery dry snow out of my ears, 
Biner, Josef, was saying: “Now 
you know all the fundamental 
positions, the traverse, stem and 
sideslip. Now you can ski.” 

This story, like all others, had 
to come to an end. I contemplated 
two conclusions. One was that I 
might become an expert skier, in- 
vited by the Swiss to join their 
team for the 1948 Olympics. The 
other was that I might join that 
group, of whose existence I gradu- 
ally and uneasily was becoming 
aware, who emerged from their 
rooms hobbling on canes and 
crutches, their limbs in plaster 
casts. Neither happened. 

The prosaic conclusion was that, 
on my next to the last day in 
Zermatt, I succeeded in using the 
ski lift. I did not go all the way up 
the 1200 feet to the top of the 
Blauherd. But I was able to hold 
on to the wooden anchor that 
swung from the overhead cable, 


i let go at the first stop, just before 
the lift started the steep climb © 


through the forest, and stem my 
way back to the base of the ridge. 

On my last day, I skied down 
the Gornergrat, all the way down 
the 5000-foot descent from Gor- 
nergrat to Zermatt, but I followed 
Biner, Josef, part of the way, from 
Rotenboden to Riffelberg. I ex- 
ulted in the broad space of the 
snow fields, the heady atmosphere 
of the high mountains, the sting- 
ing of the wind and the self-assur- 
ing sense of command over the skis. 
I also stemmed halfway down the 
last slope above Riffelberg, 
straightened the skis and shot past 
Biner, Josef, listening to his ery of 
“Prima! Prima!” 

Just before I left, I bought a 
little shoulder patch, bearing a 
picture of the Matterhorn and the 
inscription Zermatt, to be worn on 
my ski jacket if I should go to 
Saint Moritz. THE END 
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The village of Roquefort clings to the side of the cave-honeycombed rockslide where its famous cheeses acquire their unique flavor. 


On the site of the old village church, destroyed in the revolution of 1793, 


Roquefort cheese comes from ewes’ milk. Old Pierre, one of the 100,000 sheep- 
a mosaic map on marble depicts Roquefort and the country near by. 


herders employed by the Société, is 67, has been on the job for over 50 years. 





Eugene Pailes, 75, “taster emeritus” for Roquefort, has tasted about 80,000 cheeses. His trained palate can spot minutest variations in flavor. 


KING OF CHEESES 


Blue-veined Roquefort has been a gourmet’s delight since the first century 


by ALLEN CHELLAS 


Sus 90,000 YEARS AGO, a mass of rock, form- 
ing part of a steep hillside in what is now 
southwest France, slipped on its bed of clay. 
As the rock fell, it split into a chaotic series 
of immense caves, separated from one another 
by deep fissures resembling canyons. 


This happy seismic collision of rock and clay 
was responsible about 88,000 years later for 
Roquefort, a cheese which has tantalized the 
noses and palates of epicures for the last twenty 
centuries, and inspired writers and poets to sing 
the praise of the dank, dark caves of Roquefort 
village where the cheese is made. The inhabit- 
ants of Roquefort claim that only in Roquefort 
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can the cheese which bears the village’s name 
gain the quality which sets it apart from other 
cheeses. They claim the canyonlike fissures, 
called fleurines, provide the caves with a sort 
of natural air conditioning which, in turn, 
gives Roquefort cheese its unique properties. 


Photographs by Rosa Harvan 








Sheep are milked mechanically, one of the few modern innovations 
in Roquefort. Sheep like the machine and now refuse hand milking. 


All of this may be true, but Roquefort’s 
taste and odor are also the results of the com- 
bined efforts of more than 100,000 sheep- 
herders and farmers, a million sheep grazing 
over a quarter million square acres of the 
barren uplands of the Massif Central, the 
south-central area of France; and a 2000-year- 
old craftsmanship in cheese production. 

All these efforts, human and animal, are 
culminated’ in Roquefort, a tiny, fly-ridden 
village built at the foot of the rockslide, whose 
cheese industry gives steady, year-round jobs 
to 1500 of the 1900 inhabitants, and comfort- 
able incomes to the handful of men who own 
the rights to use the caves. 

On its surface, Roquefort in Aveyron Dé- 
partement is a placid, sleepy village. Except 
for the odor of Roquefort cheese, a tourist 
could drive through the one main street un- 
aware he was passing through the home 
grounds of a cheese which, in the first century, 
A.D., Pliny the Elder proudly served to dinner 
guests in his villa outside Rome. The work of 
producing and maturing the cheese goes on 
underground, in the humid caves where, in re- 
corded history, the temperature never has 
varied more than a degree from its average 
47° F. Passing through Roquefort by day one 
sees only a few older townspeople dozing in the 
shade, and dogs sleeping in the sun; most of 
the villagers are at work in the deep cellars. 

The men who supervise the production of 
Roquefort are members of one of the tightest 
monopolies in the world, the Sociélé Anonyme 
des Caves et Producteurs Réunis de Roquefort. 
The French government, always alert to the 
value of a trade-mark, has carefully protected 
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the Roquefort cheese “copyright” since 1070 
by granting to the Sociélé, despite revolution 
and royal whims, a succession of charters, 
patents and other forms of documented legal 
protection. 

The Société directors have been considerably 
upset because, during the war, there appeared 
in the U. S. A. a cheese labeled “American 
Roquefort.”” They quote a French law enacted 
in 1925 which decrees that Roquefort cheese 
must be made from “whole and pure sheep’s 
milk,” and that it must be “ripened in the 
Caves of the Village of Roquefort according to 
local, honest, and constant practice.” 


The Lore of Centuries 


These practices have stayed constant for 
centuries except for the use of artificial refrig- 
eration and a mechanical sheep-milking con- 
traption which was first used dubiously, but 
has been gradually accepted since one herd 
balked at being milked by hand during the few 
days needed to repair the machines. Other- 
wise, Roquefort remains a product of crafts- 
manship and knowledge handed down for gen- 
erations from father to son, from family to 
family. The Société’s current “taster emer- 
itus” is seventy-five-year-old Eugene Pailes, 
whose forebears have been “tasting” Roque- 
fort for the Société for 400 years. 

Cheese craftsmanship begins on the uplands, 
so barren of forage that many of the lambs 
must be slaughtered quickly, and even the 
hardiest of sheep watched constantly by herd- 
ers. Each morning and evening of the five- 
month lambing season, the herds are milked at 
more than 20,000 different farms. A few hours 
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Shaped cheeses go to Salting Room where they are rubbed with salt, first on 
one side, then, three days later, on the other. Then they“ rest” three days. 


after each milking the output is on its way to 
the 900 dairies scattered strategically through 
the Massif Central. Some of the milk goes by 
light truck, some by cart, some by mule and, 
in the poorer areas, some is toted to the dairies 
on men’s backs. 

At the dairies, the milk is weighed and 
filtered, and the morning and evening output 
mixed with rennet, a chemical substance found 
in the gastric juice of mammals while suckling. 
Rennet is usually extracted from the fourth 
stomach of suckling calves, but in the case of 
Roquefort, from suckling lambs’ stomachs. It 
is one of the best fermenting agents used in 
cheese making. The mixture is then brought 
to the proper temperature, about 90° F., for 
curdling. 

The curd, or solid thickened milk, is broken 
up for easy handling. This is done by a curdler, 
usually a man with a dozen years of appren- 
ticeship; he wields a ‘curd breaker,” a 
triangular-shaped instrument of sharp net wire 
which cuts the curd into chunks. In another 
room’ women pack the broken-up curd into 
cheese molds, at the same time sprinkling in a 
number of tiny mushroom spores known scien- 
tifically as Penicillium Glaucum, but which the 
Société prefers be known as “Penicillium 
Roquefort.”” Later, these minute mushroom 
seeds, as they sprout, will give the Roquefort 
cheese the blue, aristocratic veins which, ac- 
cording to the Société directors, are partly re- 
sponsible for Roquefort often being called Le 
Roi des Fromages or The King of the Cheeses. 

Since the commercial advent of penicillin, 
the Sociélé has been worrying about the impact 
in America of the news that Roquefort con- 
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Women supervise machine which brushes excess salt from cheeses. Workers 
dress in blue shirts and white apronlike skirts, often wear wooden shoes. 


tains a vegetable spore. “‘Perhaps,”’ the direc- 
tors say, “Americans will think our cheese 
contains a medicine. This would be a desolate 
occurrence. Roquefort is only for pleasure.” 
The directors, however, show an unmistakable 
pride in mentioning that some of Paris’ leading 
pediatricians are adding a small quantity, a 
soupcon, of Roquefort to babies’ bottles when 
the infants have difficulty digesting milk. 

After the Penicillium injection the cheeses 
are stored for three days in a series of rooms, 
the last of which is the coldest, and, the di- 
rectors insist, should face north for any pos- 
sible extra chill in the air. Then a truck picks 
up the cheeses and takes them to the central 
courtyard at Roquefort where each cheese is 
individually inspected. Inspectors watch for 
cheese mites, minute, spiderlike bugs which 
sometimes infect the cheese and literally eat 
themselves to death, although they make no 
appreciable dent in the cheese. Any cheese in- 
fested with mites is discarded immediately, al- 
though the directors know the mites are harm- 
less and tasteless and cause gourmets no 
concern, a point made by the London Wine 
and Food Society’s Encyclopedia of Gastronomy, 
which in its section devoted to cheese quotes a 
minor English poet: 


The cheese mites asked how the cheese got there, 
And warmly debated the matter; 

The orthodox said it came from the air, 
And the heretics said from the platter. 


If any cheese is faulty or damaged, the 
Société sends a telegram, collect, to the re- 
sponsible dairy agent. Cheeses which are 


judged unmarketable but worth salvaging are 
matured separately to be sold later to em- 
ployees under the name of rhuberbe. This re- 
buked cheese is well-liked in the villages, al- 
though its powerful pungency makes the 
hardiest palate gasp at first taste. 

The cheeses which pass inspection are 
weighed again and carried to the salting room 
on the ground floor of the caves. Here they 
undergo a treatment which the directors are 
reluctant to discuss because it is performed en- 
tirely by hand and, the directors say, ‘Amer- 
icans like machine-made foods.” The treat- 
ment is a simple and clean one. Women work- 
ers rub the cheeses, around the “ring”’ and on 
one side, with salt. With a quick motion they 
pick up the proper amount of salt—almost to 
the exact gram—for each cheese. The salting 
not only acts as a preservative but makes the 
cheese more palatable. 


The Caves of Roquefort 


Three days later the other sides of the cheeses 
are salted and, after three days of idleness 
which the Société calls “‘resting,”’ the cheeses 
pass through a machine which first brushes off 
any excess salt and then pierces each cheese 
with a set of needles. The needle holes allow 
inner aeration and give the Penicillium Glau- 
cum a chance to breathe and develop, like any 
ambitious vegetable spore. 

Handwork and machine work are closely 
observed by the Head Handler of the caves. 
He decides the amount of salt to be rubbed into 
the cheeses, the number of needle holes neces- 
sary, and the length of time the cheeses should 
ripen on the long wooden shelves that range 
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Cheese is wrapped in tinfoil which must fit snugly. A skilled wrap- 
per does the job in seven seconds, cries “Voila” as each cheese is done. 


the length of the gloomy caves. These deci- 
sions are important and difficult, as he must 
take into account such variable factors as séa- 
son of the year, briskness of sales and condi- 
tion of the cheese itself. 

Periodically, the Head Handler roams 
through the dark corridors of damp stone, 
holding a candle aloft, inspecting the ripening 
cheeses, occasionally “pausing to Call in the 
Chief Taster for consultation. The Chief 
Taster carries a small, trough-shaped tool 
which he uses to “taste” the core of the cheese. 
His sensitive, experienced palate can tell at a 
taste whether the cheese is maturing properly. 

The first twelve to fifteen days in the caves 
are the most critical. In this period, a sort of 
snow-white moss, the Penicillium album, ap- 
pears on the surface of the cheeses. The ap- 
pearance of this second vegetable spore in the 
life of a Roquefort cheese is an anxiously 
awaited occurrence because the album de- 
stroys by oxidation the lactic acid inside the 
cheese. From then on, ripening proceeds 
steadily. For the following thirty to fifty days 
the cheeses sit in the dark untouched, visited 
only occasionally by the Chief Taster, the 
Head Handler, or by one of the five hundred 
large, savage cats which the Sociééé keeps in 
the caves. 

Living, breeding, and dying in the caves, the 
cats pay their way. They have out-performed 
all the patented rat killers tried by the Société 
in the last fifty years. In addition, they have 
a fine sense of company loyalty. When they 
become hungry they eat cheese, but, in- 
variably, only one cheese at a time is disturbed 
and it will be (Continued on Page 127) 
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sun-drenched western playgrounds are only a few short, pleasant Flagship hours CE We catalase One ete. 





away! Time-saving Flagship flights serve Phoenix, Tucson, Los Angeles, San Diego, eRe: Bras Sue 
’ e my: ay ~ 

Mexico City and other sunny vacation centers...and the frequency of American’s 

services permits you to pick your own time to go! For a weekend away from work... 


or for a longer winter holiday ...time saved in travel means more time for rest or 








for play! For reservations call your travel agent or the nearest American Airlines office. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “& 


As soon as your Flagship is in the air, you're away from 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. *© AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC. winter! Flagships bridge weather as well as distance! 
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B. T. Stephenson’s painting of the “Spray,” the tiny sloop in which 51-year-old Capt. Joshua Slocum circumnavigated the globe. 


Alone Around the World 


The story of an epic voyage that probably will never be duplicated 


by PETER CARY 


MERICANS have always been adventurous 
tourists— beginning with the Indians whose 
ancestors came from Asia thousands of years 
ago. But one of the most daring tourists of 
all time set a new mark less than fifty years 
ago which will probably never be matched. 
When the late Capt. Joshua Slocum an- 
nounced that he would build a small craft and 
sail it alone around the world, other seasoned 
mariners said he was mad. They said he’d die 
of the loneliness and, if not of loneliness, of ex- 
haustion, with no one to relieve him at the 
helm. They added that if he didn’t lose his life 
beforehand, Cape Horn’s gales would finish 


him. But Slocum was his own expert and the 
wanderlust was upon him. With his own hands 
he built a vessel and set sail. That was in April 
of 1895. Slocum was fifty-one years old, an age 
when most men are content to get excitement 
out of golf or poker. 

A leisurely three years later, the captain 
moored the thirty-six-foot Spray in his home 
port of Fairhaven, Massachusetts, having 
sailed around the world. He had had the time 
of his adventurous life and, incidentally, had 
confounded the shipping world. 

In his unique voyage, Captain Slocum used 
knowledge gained in a lifetime at sea. He 


Photographs by E. P. McLaughlin 
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was born in Nova Scotia. After a boyhood 
fishing on the Bay of Fundy, at sixteen he 
sailed before the mast on his first voyage. 
At eighteen he was a second mate, with the 
authority of 180 pounds of bone and muscle be- 
hind his fists. By the time he was twenty-five, 
Slocum held his master’s papers. For the next 
twenty years he roamed the Pacific as a 
Yankee clipper-ship captain, sailing to Aus- 
tralia, the Philippines, China, Japan—wher- 
ever he could find a cargo. On one of his early 
voyages to Australia, he married a girl from 
New York whom he met in Sydney. His wife 
sailed with the Captain and they raised a 
family of four children aboard ship. Victor, 
the oldest, who is himself a shipmaster today, 
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We'd never be out here in California 
today, financially independent, if it 
hadn’t been for what happened back in 
Scarsdale, the night of September 10, 
1926. How do I remember the date? It 
was my fortieth birthday and Nell had 
gotten tickets for ‘“Countess Maritza” 
to celebrate. While she was dressing 
that night I sat in the living room, 
looking through a magazine. 


I suppose any man feels kind of seri- 
ous when he hits forty. Someday we 
wanted, Nell and I, to really enjoy life. 
Move out where it was summer all year, 
in southern California. Grow flowers 
and soak up the. sun. Have time for 
living. But how could we? 

We hadn’t saved much. And I real- 
ized that a half of my working years 
had gone. I had a good job and a fair 
salary.-But we fouljd it hard to bank 
anything. So I began to wonder—must 
I always live on a treadmill, like so 
many others? 

As I turned the pages, an ad caught 
my eye and I started to read it. Oddly, 
the ad seemed meant for me. There was, 
it said, a way for a man to retire on an 
income—without ever being rich. It was 
called the Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan. With it,’I could arrange 
to get a guaranteed income of $200 a 
month beginning when I reached 60. 
And it wasn’t just an income for myself 
alone. The Plan actually provided an 
income as long as éither 


Nell or I lived. 


How we retired with 200 a Month 


Just as I finished, Nell came rushing 
downstairs in a hurry as usual. But I 
stopped long enough to tear out the 
coupon at the bottom of the ad. I stuck 
it in an envelope and dropped it in the 
mail on our way to the show. 

Well, that was back in 1926. A few 
years later, the stock: market crashed 
and the depression came along. Then 
the war. Many times I was thankful 
that I had my Phoenix Mutual Plan. 

Well, a while back my sixtieth birth- 
day arrived—and was thata celebration! 
I was all set to retire. And it wasn’t long 
before my first Phoenix Mutual check 
for. $200 came in. So we sold the Scars- 
dale house and headed for California. 


We’re in a beautiful spot here, just 
right for us. And every month, right on 
the dot, the postman hands us another 
check. Security? Why, we have more 
than lots of rich people. Our income is 
guaranteed for life! 


Send for Free Booklet 


This story is typical. Assuming you start 
at a young enough age, you can plan to 
have an income of $100 to $200 a month, 
or even more—beginning at age 55, 60, 
65 or older. Send the coupon and re- 
ceive, by mail and without charge, a 
booklet which tells about Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Plans and how to qual- 
ify for them. Similar plans are available 

for women. Don’t delay. 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


Send for your copy now. 
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PLAN 
FOR MEN 





Puoenrx Murtuat Lire Insurance Co. 
709 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, describing tire- 
ment Income Plans for women. 





Date of Birth 
Business Address 





Paoentx Mutvat Lire Insurance Co, 
709 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, showing how to get 
a guaranteed income for life. 

Name 
Date of Birth 
Busi Address 











Home Address 
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Captain Slocum as he looked in 1906. Soon after completion of his- 
toric trip, he said he felt “ten years younger than before the voyage.” 


never lived ashore until he was 
seventeen. 

For a time Captain Slocum was 
skipper and part owner of the fa- 
mous clipper ship Northern Light. 
At another period he built ships in 
the Philippines and sailed in the 
Philippine lumber trade _ with 
China. Later, while trading along 
the Atlantic coast of South Amer- 
ica, his bark, the Aquidneck, was 
wrecked. 

The Captain salvaged a few 
tools from the ship. Then, with 
sixteen-year-old Victor’s help, he 
cut down trees from the Brazilian 
forest, hewed the timbers and 
built a boat modeled from memory 
after a Cape Ann dory. He loaded 
aboard Victor, his wife and his 
youngest son, who was only seven, 
and sailed the- Liberdade, as she 
was christened, 5000 miles back to 
the United States. The Liberdade 
was afterwards exhibited in the 
Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington. 

With the arrival of the 1890's, 
clipper ships had completely given 
way to steamships. Slocum, how- 
ever, still felt the lure of sail. Half 
in jest, another sea captain offered 
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him a derelict oyster sloop called 
the Spray. She was a hundred 
years old and had been marooned 
on’ land for seven years when 
Slocum accepted the offer. 

Slocum felled an oak tree, hewed 
out a new keel. He rebuilt the 
Spray from keel up, retaining only 
the original lines which gave the 
craft a length of thirty-six feet, 
nine inches over-all, fourteen-foot- 
two-inch beam and four-foot-two- 
inch depth in the hold. She was a 
gaff-rigged sloop, although Slocum 
added a yawl-like jigger for a steer- 
ing sail. 

Aside from thirteen months of 
Slocum’s labor, the husky little 
sloop cost a total of $553.62. The 
Spray was the ship for Slocum’s 
solo voyage. 

Captain Slocum recorded his 
amazing trip in a book, Sailing 
Alene Around the World, first 
printed by The Century Com- 
pany, in 1900. It is an account so 
modest and reticent that a land- 
lubber might read it without real- 
izing that it describes a voyage 
unique in the annals of the sea. 
Slocum describes the most hair- 
raising experiences with the calm 
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of a man who didn’t know the 
meaning of fear. 

On occasion, however, the Cap- 
tain could turn a phrase. Of the 
day he left Boston, April twenty- 
fourth, he wrote: “The day was 
perfect, the sunlight clear and 
strong. Every particle of water 
thrown into the air became a gem, 
and the Spray, bounding ahead, 
snatched necklace after necklace 
from the sea and as often threw 
them away again.” 

After a stop at Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, the Captain was at last off 
on the long transatlantic haul, the 
first real test of Slocum and his 
craft. 

If Slocum had any doubts of 
himself or the Spray, he showed 
not the faintest sign. His first 
night out he had fresh strawberries 
and tea for supper, and a talk with 
the moon. “Many a long talk I 
have had with the man in the 
moon,” he remarks, “He had my 
confidence on the voyage.” 

Slocum, of course, was not im- 
mune to loneliness, and he had 
been told that he would lose his 
voice in the course of his solitary 
voyage. He experimented giving 
orders aloud to an imaginary 
crew. He found that it rather in- 
creased his loneliness, so he sang 
to the porpoises and sea turtles in- 
stead. As for sleep and rest, he 
rigged the Spray so that she could 
sail days, sometimes weeks, on end 
with wheel lashed. 

The Spray reeled off 1200 miles 
in the first eight days out of Nova 
Scotia, the fastest run she ever 
made. At the end of two weeks 
Slocum sighted his first ship. The 
skipper of this barkentine was so 
struck with the lone mariner that 
he passed a line to Slocum and sent 
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him a bottle of fine wine for com- 
pany. 

A few days later the tiny Spray, 
skimming along in light airs, over- 
took a large sailing ship wallowing 
in the calm seas. 

“How long has it been calm 
about here?” the disgruntled skip- 
per asked. 


“Dunno, cap’n,” Slocum 
bawled. ‘I haven’t been - here 
long.” ; 

Columbus’-Mate Helps Out 


The Spray put in at Fayal in the 
Azores eighteen days after passing 
the tip of Nova Scotia. Here the 
Captain took aboard fresh food— 
to his later regret. He dined too 
copiously on fresh plums and 
green cheese. Taken with cramps, 
he soon became delirious. While 
the Spray plowed through heavy 
seas toward Gibraltar the Cap- 
tain lay writhing in the cabin. He 
had delusions. He saw the mate 
of Christopher Columbus’ ship 
Pinta at the helm. As the wind 
increased Slocum became con- 
vinced that the mate was a hard 
man indeed, for he drove the 
Spray under full canvas in spite of 
the gale. 

When the Captain recovered, 
nothing was amiss. The Spray 
was on her course, having been 
sailed all night by an imaginary 
mate. For a change of fare from his 
indigestible plums-and-cheese 
diet, the Captain harpooned a 
sleeping turtle. After a meal of 
bread baked in an improvised 
stove on deck and broiled turtle, 
he felt considerably improved. 
He was in fine fettle by the time he 
reached Gibraltar. 

Admiral Bruce of the Royal 
Navy took the Spray and her 




















































































Captain Slocum uses oar to work Spray into dock at Providence, R. I. 
Spray was a sloop, but Slocum added small mast aft for steering sail. 





GO MODERN ALUMINUM 





REALLY LIVING!—Don't be a nursemaid to 
‘ your boat. Forget the blow torch, paintbrush, 
Do», tar pot and caulking iron. When you go 
modern with aluminum—and Aluma Craft— 
you can use your boat for the purpose for 
which you bought it —sofety and pleasure. It's 
safe," maintenance-free, light in weight, a 
beauty to handle on the water. Aluma Craft 
is a lot of boat. Its quality and performance 
has made it the envy of the boating world. 


ALU MA CRAFT SAME HIGH QUALITY . . . LOWER PRICE! 
improved production methods made possible a 

BOAT COMPANY 

1433 STINSON BLVD. e MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


MERRY WIDOW has a BABY 


Your dealer will tell you more. See him. 
IT’S THE DEAD IMAGE 
OF ITS DADDY— 
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Name This Cute Little 
FLYROD Rascal 





WIN THIS NEW CHEVROLET 
FLEETLINE 6-PASSENGER SEDAN! 
or a KARRIALL TRAILER — TELEVISION SET— OLD TOWN 
CANOE—JOHNSON SEAHORSE (5 h.p.). There are also 
PORTABLE RADIOS—ACTIONRODS—COLEMAN CAMP 
STOVES— REELS and — — — — 


OVER 2000 OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES 














Wouldn’t you be thrilled to drive off with this NOW! Send in a name you think fits this cute 
beautiful Chevrolet Fleetline Sedan, or win one of little FLYROD Rascal, then write 25 words giving 
the many other valuable prizes? Try now! Today! your reasons for selecting it. Send in as many 
Anyone can enter, every sports-minded man or names as you wish, only see that a box top or tag 
boy, even mothers and wives. Some simple, fasci- from Makinen Lure accompanies each entry. Use 
nating name may be the lucky winner! Start the coupon below if you prefer. 


RULES OF ae CONTEST 


1. §, Brecyeae is eligible except employees of Makinen Tackle from any MAKINEN LURE. All entries must be 
its advertising agency and members of their immedi- pF but nocontestant may receive more than one prize. 
ate ‘families. 5. Mail all entries to Contest Editor Makinen Tackle Co., 
2. ane in a name for the FISH LURE pictured in, 1. Kaleva, Mich. Contest closes Sept. 30, 1948 and all entries 
Then in 25 words or less complete the statement: sug- must be postmarked before or on poy final day and re- 
gest this name for LURE b ceived not later than Oct. 10, 1948. 
we ccecscseccoersertesoes 6. Tee. Name will be selected on a and 
3. Use coupon or a cial entry blank from dealer nality. The statement will be jud mon : doamity, 
where you buy M KINEN LURES. Print your name, ic of thought. is case of ties, a4 
address, also di re name and address. If you win a le. decision of the judges wi 
prize, and his window scores, he wins double. final. All entries to une with com the property of Makinen Tackle 
4. You can submit as many entries as you wish, but each testant's name in advertis- 
entry must be accompanied by a box top or identification 








CASH FOR PHOTOS 


Neto Tackle Co. of Kaleva, Mich. want pictures 
of fish caught on their lures for their of 

FAME” Collection and will pay = f 

—— for photos in species listed tha’ 

able: 


~—/ 
. Best Action Photo of Fish 
50. Best Still Life Photo of Fish 
100. 
1 


50. Fish 
0. Each— 10 Best Photos any group, pair, string 
or mixed. CONTEST EDITOR: Makinen Tackle Co. 
Kaleva, Mich. 


My name for the New FLYROD LURE is. 
I suggest this NAME because. 


SPECIES 


BLACK Lf afm y PICKEREL 

















SALMON 
TRO _ ¥ TROUT (Rain- TROUT (Cutthroat) 
te bow or Steelhead) TROUT one 
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FAME” Photo details, Stop in at your Dealer or write us. 
NAME. 
SEND IN COUPON TODAY! aconbe 
See your dealer for extra entry blanks and TOWN STATE. 
details of “HALL of FAME” Photo Awards. 
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Captain Slocum and a friend warp Spray alongside dock. Black suit 
and hat worn by captain are typical dress of old-time Yankee shipmasters. 


hand in Gibraltar. He 
ordered the Spray overhauled and 
gave Slocum a captain’s welcome 
aboard the battleship H. M. S. 
Collingwood. 

Slocum had sail 
through the Mediterranean and 
into the Red Sea via the Suez Canal. 
The British warned him that pirates 
along the route made it unsafe for a 
lone hand. Slocum changed routes. 
He left Gibraltar on August twenty- 
fifth, laying a course back across the 
Atlantic to Pernambuco, Brazil. 

As he sailed down the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, however, a pirate- 
manned felucca gave chase. A grim 
race ensued with Slocum’s life as the 
stake. The Spray needed every inch 
of canvas to keep the felucca from 
catching her, but the wind freshened 
and Slocum was forced to reef his 
mainsail. The felucca gained fast. 


crew in 


planned to 


Then a vicious squall snapped 
the Spray’s boom. As the felucca 
bore down on the helpless Spray, 
there was no time for repairs. Slo- 
cum got out a rifle and prepared to 
make a fight of it. At that moment, 
the same squall struck the felucca, 
dismasting it. The pirates were now 
too busy saving their own craft to 
pursue him. Slocum made tempo- 
rary repairs and sailed on. The Cap- 
tain indicated how close a call it was 
when he wrote of that night that he 
was too tired to cook and turned in 
without eating. 

For the next forty days Slocum 
led the pleasantest kind of sailor’s 
life. The Spray bounded over the 
seas in fair winds with lashed wheel. 
The skipper idled on deck in the 
sun, did odd jobs about the boat 
and read extensively from his well- 
’ stocked library. He dined on flying 
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fish that landed on deck during the 
night. According to his report, there 
was no dissension on board. The 
crew always liked the hot meals the 
cook dished up. . 

Although he saw several ships on 
this leg of his journey, his chief com- 
panion was a wounded dolphin that 
followed the Spray for a thousand 
miles, eating scraps the Captain 
tossed overboard. He became so 
fond of the dolphin that he got out 
his rifle and shot the occasional 
sharks that tried to prey on his 
friend. 

On reaching Pernambuco, the 
Captain made a leisurely trip down 
the South American coast. He 
stopped off for a time in Rio de 
Janeiro, and put in at Montevideo 
for Christmas. He sailed up the 
River Plate to Buenos Aires, where 
he spent New Year’s Day of 1896 
with old friends from his trading 
days. 

Toward the end of January he 
left for Punta Arenas, the last port 
of call before passing through Cape 
Horn’s Magellan Straits. As he 
sailed south he had a sample of 
what was in store for him. A gale 
forced him to douse all sails and run 
under bare poles. At one point 
Slocum looked up in time to see a 
vast, all-engulfing wave bearing 
down on him,,. He scampered into 
the rigging, just as the Spray dis- 
appeared under an avalanche of 
green water. For a moment nothing 
was visible of his ship except the 
mast and rigging to which he clung, 
then the Spray shook herself free 
and bobbed to the surface. 

A veteran of many Cape Horn 
passages in large ships, Slocum 
sailed from Punta Arenas knowing 


that these waters were nautical 
graveyards. Nevertheless, aside 
from a few rifle shots to scare off na- 
tive pirates, he managed the passage 
through the Straits to Cape Pilar 
at the Pacific entrance without 
difficulty. When he reached the 
Pacific, however, a typical Cape 
Horn gale struck the Spray. For 
days, much of the time under bare 
poles, the gale drove him back 
southward through the raging Pa- 
cific until Slocum thought his only 
chance of survival might be to sail 
around the Horn and return to the 
Atlantic. But at last the storm 
abated before he had backtracked 
completely and he found a passage 
into the Straits. In this second trip 
through the Straits of Magellan, 
the Captain had a sharp brush with 
the pirates of Tierra del Fuego. His 
ingenuity made up for his lack of 
manpower. At night he spread the 
decks with carpet tacks. Of the 
results he wrote: 

“A good Christian will whistle 
when he steps on the commercial 
end of a carpet tack; a savage will 
howl and claw the air. That was 
what happened that night while I 
was asleep. They howled like a pack 
of hounds and jumped pell-mell, 
some into their boats and some into 
the sea, to cool off, I suppose.” 
Thereafter, Slocum slept undis- 
turbed. 

Pirates or no, the Captain took 
time during this part of the voyage 


to anchor and salvage a cask of wine 
and some barrels of tallow cas: 
ashore from a shipwreck. Finally 
he sailed once more past Cape Pila 
into the Pacific. 

Of his feat of sailing single 
handed through the worst Cap 
Horn weather, Slocum said littl 
except that his hands stoppe 
bleeding as soon as he sailed int: 
the Pacific. This is a slight clue to 
the exhausting hours spent working 
on deck. William Singer Barclay, 
the British authority, in The Land 
of Magellan, was more informative 
when he wrote: 

“Amongst the many passages 
made through the Straits there 
stand three records. The first is that 
of Magellan, who discovered them. 
The second is that of Drake, who 
without charts followed him in the 
clumsy little Pelican with 
little sleep for himself or his men, 
we may surmise. The third is 
that . . . of Captain Slocum. . 

In point of pure seamanship, this 
last is the most remarkable of all. 
Navigating his small sailing craft 
alone . . . he encountered and sur- 
vived singlehanded one of Cape 
Horn’s equinoctial gales. During 
the height of the gale, he passed an 
entire night cruising and tacking 
in the worst deathtrap of the 
Seven Seas, and still survived. 
Re-entering the Cockburn Chan- 
nel . . . he won his way back to 
(Continued on Page 116) 


Close-up of Captain Slocum aboard the Spray emphasizes tininess of 
the craft in which he bested the roughest seas the world could offer. 
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John Law (here played by Paramount’s Billy De Wolfe) kept a strict eye on beach styles when these 1918 suits were new. 


* 


THAT LOVABLE GARMENT, 


THE BATHING SUIT 


Its past and future, and its pleasant progress from quite a lot to practically nothing 


by TONI ROBIN 
and ROGER ANGELL 


N THESE PAGES are notes for an archaeolo- 

gists’ seminar to be conducted in the year 
2050 on the subject of the American woman’s 
forty-year strip tease that took place on the 
beaches at the beginning of the 20th century. 
This fascinating study should begin with the 
picture of a woman in 1905 modestly emerging 
from a bathhouse, wearing shoes, stockings, 
and a dress that looked like a pile of bed- 
ding. Exhibit B will be the stylish and un- 


Waterproof gold cellophane makes an attrac- 
tive modern suit for Columbia’s Janis Carter. 


blushing young lady on the opposite page. 
Evidence for the causes of the undressing trend 
is submitted on these pages, including the 
various influences of Miss Annette Kellerman, 
the beaches of Cannes and Southampton, the 
photographers of Hollywood, the female swim- 
ming stars of the Olympic Games (who con- 
vinced women that swimming was fun), the 
American sun-bathing craze that peeled mil- 
lions of backs, the style designers, and the law- 
makers (who won all the battles but lost the 
war). The evidence is here, but the conclusions 
must be left to someone with a leveler head 
than the simpleton American male of 1948, who 





ew thinks the whole trend was just wonderful. 
Such brief suits, unfortunately, are not or- 
dinarily for sale. They must be custom built . 
for custom-built girls like Sandra Spence. 99 


(Continued on Page 101) 








The Rembrandt of leg art was movie-producer Mack Sen- ‘Turpin and two movie dryads was printed in newspapers all 
nett, who first thought of getting free publicity by posing his over the country in 1915, not because of Turpin’s famous funny 
stars in bathing suits. This shot of Sennett comedian Ben eyes but because of the daringly exposed legs of the girls. 


Minds and morals of strong American men tottered in 1916 when this cheesecake shot 
took the country by storm. Six naked kneecaps, spangled hemlines and a bared dia- 
phragm—all in one picture! No wonder it was the most popular pin-up picture of its day. 
Sam Clement, veteran leg-art photographer for Mack Sennett comedies, made this picture. 


Twenty-five years later, and the formula was still the 
same; only the shape of movie legs and the style of the 
costume had improved. This shot of Betty Grable, the 


most popular pinup ever, was sent to 450,009 soldiers. 
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Cheesecake, a traditional 


American delicacy 


Cheesecake got its name in 1936 when a 
New York ship-news photographer named 
Izzy Kaplan, focusing on the kneecaps of a 
pretty girl perched beside a davit, discovered 
that man does not live by cake alone. ‘‘ This,” 
he announced, “is better than cheesecake.” 
The name, however, should have originated in 
Hollywood, where leg art has been practiced 


since before 1915, when producer Mack Sen- ‘ 


nett found he could get free publicity by 
photographing his actresses in bathing suits 
and sending the pictures to newspapers. By 
1925 he had a whole corps of leg-art pho- 
tographers knocking down $500 per week, 
and actresses like Phyllis Haver, Louise Fa- 
zenda and Marie Prevost had become the 
first of a long list of movie stars to rise via the 
bathing suit. Moralists screamed when Sen- 
nett’s pictures swept the country during 
World War I, but he received unexpected sup- 
port from some brains in Washington, D. C., 
who decided that leg art, since it was made at 
the seashore, might encourage people to eat 
more fish during the meat shortage of 1918. 


Women and the Law 


Moralists and magistrates were pretty quiet 
during World War II, when bathing beauties 
became pin-ups, to the joy of millions of serv- 
icemen. Today, movie-publicity shots can 
hardly be called objectionable, even by a blue- 
stocking, since they are controlled by the same 
censorship that rules the movies. They must, 
in fact, be even less bare and revealing than 
movie shots, since they can be studied at lei- 
sure, while girls in movies can be studied only 
by waiting for two hours until the feature 
comes around again. But John Law, although 
almost silent today on the subject of bathing 
suits, is probably just waiting for another 
chance to object. Women were arrested in 
1919, when they first tried to roll down bathing 
stockings; they were arrested when they took 
off bathing stockings; in 1926 the city fathers 
of Atlantic City and Venice, California, told 
bathing-suit manufacturers to cease and desist 
from making low-necked suits; in the 30’s men 
were forbidden to bare their chests on dozens 
of city beaches and women were arrested for 
appearing in two-piece suits; one city classified 
brief suits as lingerie and sent wearers of same 
home. But in every case, the self-appointed 
guardians of public morals lost when they had 
the bad taste to define for the citizenry what 
its standards of good taste should be. 

Hollywood and American women probably 
have an equal number of sworn enemies, and 
although both influenced bathing-suit styles 
for reasons of their own, they can both point 
out the considerable part they played in the 
sensible movement to nudge Americans out 
of the past and get them out into the sun. 
(More pictures and text on following pages.) 


Photographs by 
John Engstead and Ernest Kleinberg 


Standard swim suits in 1916 were not revealing enough to be worn by pin-up girls. Alice Maison’s 
costume included high boots and a foxtail probably swiped from the handlebar of a motorcycle. 


With the supply of pretty girls and old fur pieces holding up nicely, movie publicity men haven’t 
had to think up a new cheesecake idea in over 30 years. The girl below: Marian Carr. The fur: rabbit. 








From middie to midriff: Hollywood stars 


illustrate four decades of peeling down 








Ava Gardner, of M.G.M., wears a Rose Marie Reid black satin two-piece suit, 
with a broad waistband and full circular skirt. Unfashionable in the days of knitted 
one-piece suits, black is popular today for dressy suits. Sandals by Eve Lucas. 


bo three movie actresses on this page are wearing modern bathing suits. On 
the right they show what they would have looked like in the suits of past 
decades. The bathing suits of today, as shown here, illustrate the fact that 
nudity alone in bathing-suit design is already passé. Although a return to the 
overdressed modesty of early swim styles is unlikely, the revolution toward 
bareness is over and modern designers are trying, by the addition of frills, 
pleating, tailoring, and the use of new materials, to make suits fitted to the 
needs and figures of all women, sadly few of whom have pin-up girls’ figures. 
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Taffeta, popular in the old cap-and-stocking 
days, is a lot more exciting when elasticized and 
woven into this Frances Sider gold metallic suit 
for Eagle-Lion actress Chili Williams. Strapless 
suits are going to be in heavy demand this year. 


Out of the past come this bustle and full skirt 
of a modern poplin suit designed by Tina Leser 
for Warner Brothers star, Alexis Smith. Because 
of its fullness and simplicity, it will be more pop- 
ular on Eastern beaches than on the West Coast. 
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Early bathing suits were scarcely Alexis Smith and Forrest Tucker show what By 1916 there had been quite a change. The man’s “Aus- 
distinguishable from street clothes, would have been considered a zippy shot for War- tralian style” suit had been cut back, revealing brawny 





since modesty was the first con- ner Brothers in 1905. Bloomers have shortened shoulders. Women’s bloomers had retired from view, and the 
sideration. Ava Gardner’s 1900 since 1900, but shoes, stockings and tricky taffeta suit, although far from form-fitting, had passed the knee. 
middie and bloomers are typical. collar are still de rigueur, even on a painted ocean. Rolled-down stockings would have landed Alexis in jail. 


——> 


This bathing suit, vintage 1910, was possibly more Necklines were dropping, skirts rising, and The sun-bathing craze made men’s and 
stylish than any later suits until those of the 1930's, and utilities holding firm in 1920. Chili Williams’ |= women’s suits look alike in 1933. Chili 
was the ancestor of the “dressmaker suit,” which is cut suit, made by Catalina, was machine-knit, Williams and Chuck Mitchell wear the 
full and highly tailored to cover less-than-spectacular but the radical form-fitting, ribstitched, daring Gantner suits, his topless, hers a 
figures. Staid Boston still buys mostly dressmaker suits. one-piece suit was still three years away. two-piece adaptation of the French maillot. 
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2. Early bathers tried to learn how to swim while suspended from gym- 
nasium ropes, miles from the nearest water. Women were not expected 
to be athletic at the turn of the century and not one in thirty knew how 
to swim. Those are bathing suits, not dresses, that the girls are wearing. 


I. Bathing at Asbury Park was a perilous business in 1895, 
when most Americans, not knowing how to swim well and 
laden down with yards of modest but soggy cloth, wisely 


stayed near the lifelines at the still-scarce public beaches. 


G. Australian swimmer Annette Kellerman shocked America with her 
tights—the first sensible woman’s bathing suit. It was never popular. 





©. A 1912 swimming star like Elaine 
Golding had to have a weight-lifter’s phy- 
sique to keep afloat in heavy alpaca. 
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®. By the late 20’s sun-bathing and the dressmaker suit were fash- 
ionable with society folk at Bailey’s Beach, Southampton, L. I. 








3. By 1920, when this photograph was made, bath- 
ing machines were only used for gag shots like this. 


7. Bathing suits worn by Sennett cuties during World War 
I were somewhat briefer but a good deal more colorful than 
most suits. Rolled stockings were a Hollywood touch. Feminine 
beefiness like this did not go out of style for another six years. 


10. Olympics swimming star Eleanor Holm convinced 
women it was possible to be both athletic and beautifu) 


teat: iS 
4. Beaches were barren in 1910, when neither sun tans nor the Australian 
crawl was popular. Hortense’s sedate middie blouse and bloomers didn’t do a 
thing for her, either. In the photograph above she seems to be peering into 
the future, wondering how many years it will be before a man comes along. 
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&. One-piece suits caused gasps in 1921 in the first “Miss America” 
contest, which was won by a girl wearing a two-piecer and stockings. 
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IL. Today a large part of American life is spent in the sun around beaches 
and pools. Men and women have come to believe it is healthy and fun to wear 
brief, attractive swim suits—and to have the figure to fit the suits. Legal oppo- 


sition to women’s halters and topless men’s trunks has died hard, but is dead. 
mie 




















M-G-M’s Karin Booth models the original Lastex suit, made by Mabs 
of Hollywood. “Shocking” in 1933, it was made popular by movie stars. 


Janis Carter poses in a $175 sequin suit by Cole of California. Because 
of high prices, these fancy 1947 suits were never popularly accepted. 


Fashion designers, not moralists, dictate today’s bathing-suit styles 


Somebody with an eye for figures recently 
estimated that the average American woman 
spends only five hours a year actually swim- 


Accepted bareness, 1948 version, fully ex- 
»oses back to sun. Left, a plaid cotton with 
matching skirt. Right, a glazed chintz. 


ming—a very small hunk. of the time she 
spends in the sun at beaches and pools. During 
most of the time that she isn’t swimming she is 
being looked at, and, most bathing-suit manu- 
facturers don’t mind admitting, she doesn’t 
look too well. The manufacturers are trying 
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to improve this situation this:year by concen- 
trating on the fit and construction of the new 
suits. There are plenty of new elasticized fab- 
rics and builtsin. bras which succeed, where 
Nature and dieting have failed, in controlling 
unpleasant buiges. —> 
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OF HOLLYWOOD 





ROSE MARIE REID; RIGHT, JANTZEN 


Two versions of the accepted one-piece classic 
suit are shown above. Left is a strapless sea- 
crepe suit with taffeta trim, featuring a wired 
inside bra. Right is the ever-popular satin Lastex. 


A two-piece suit of an elasticized fabric (this 
one of sharkskin) is a style which a great many 
women will buy year after year because it com- 
bines figure control and freedom in the water. 
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GANTNER 4 x * 2 
Every year brings its crop of classic swim suits 


with slight design variations but a wide latitude 
of fabrics. Featured here is a wool jersey with 
an adjustable “5-way” neckline for sunbathing. 
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nose MARIE REID 4 os a 
The perennial classic appears in this instance 


in a soft silver-blue satin with Lastex front 
and back skirt panels. The interest here is an 
exaggerated low-cut back and crossed straps. 


Brief, gay cotton suits, sometimes worn with a short matching jacket (opposite page) will be a popular bathing-suit style for 1948. 


LEFT, JO LATHWOOD, CUSTOM MADE; RIGHT, TABAK OF CALIFORNIA 


Chemistry is responsible for a new water- 
repellent fabric, Laton taffeta, made of a nylon- 
and-rayon combination. This Laton suit fea- 
tures a half-skirt front and an adjustable bra. 


COLE OF CALIFORNIA 


Chili Williams gets her whole back exposed 
to the sua by wearing this supermodern 
Laton taffeta bathing suit. Novel bra is strap- 


less and backless; inside wired clips hold it on. 
COLE OF CALIFORNIA 














GANTNER ROSE MARIE REID SUIT, EVE LUCAS SANDALS 
Ava Gardner is as visible as a Hatteras lighthouse in this red Gantron suit, 


Metallic stripes made from the new untarnishable yarn form a sunburst 
which has, according to the publicity men, a visibility range of two miles. _ pattern on this two-piece white-satin Lastex suit. The straps of the draped 
This material was used in the war for long-distance signaling purposes. bra can be adjusted different ways. Bette Arlen of R.K.O. is the model. 


New fabrics as well as styles are important in the 1948 bathing suits 


Untarnishable silver thread woven into a diamond pattern shines in this | Marilyn Monroe basks in a one-piece swim suit. It is made of. soft velvet 
white elasticized matelassé taffeta. The suit, worn by Marilyn Monroe of 


treated chemically for water-repellency (an example of new swim fabrics). 
20th Century Fox, is a one-piece classic with specially constructed bra. |The bow-tie bra and shirred trunks are separated for two-piece effect. 


COLE OF CALIFORNIA 


CALTEX OF CALIFORNIA 
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Designer Bonnie Cashin’s “Suit of the Future,” worn by 20th Century star Jean Peters, has a gold skirt suitable for evening by-the-pool parties. 


Bathing-suit fashion trends roughly ap- 
proximate social and political trends, and to- 
day the movement seems to be toward con- 
servatism. In the case of bathing suits, this 
movement toward the right is not inspired by 
capitalistic reaction, but by the simple fact that 
the forty-year, revolutionary wear-less move- 
ment has come to a dead end: women can’t 


wear less without going nude. Since this last 
step would put the huge bathing-suit industry 
out of business, designers are carefully sug- 
gesting that in the future women will want 
more conservative beachwear. The suits will 
be fuller, more glittering, and will be made of 
all kinds of fabric—from mattress ticking to 
velvet—most of them elasticized and water- 
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repellent. One Buck-Roger’s-eye view of 


coming styles is movie designer Bonnie 
Cashin’s purple-and-gold “Suit of the Future” 
for formal evening swimming parties—a wish- 
ful glimpse into the elasticized World of To- 
morrow, in which every American home will 
have.a swimming pool in the living room and 
an actress reclining in the pool. THE END 
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Sundown at Smeltania, the city you won’t find on any map. During the smelt run, the Michigan ice town boasts 5000 rabid fishermen-citizens. 


« 


THE SHORT, HAPPY LIFE OF 


Smeltania 


by MIKE DETZER 


MELTANIA, MICHIGAN, is a city on ice. For 
a brief period each winter it boasts about 
five hundred buildings, a city hall, a restau- 
rant, a hotel—and a swapshop. It has.a mayor 
and a police chief; a building commissioner, a 
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commissioner of streets, and acoroner. All the 
correspondence that is addressed to it is deliv- 
ered promptly from any part of the world. But 
according to all the road maps of the region, 
and the census bureaus, Smeltania doesn’t exist. 


Photographs by Elmer Staab 
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Ichthyologically speaking, the smelt that 
prompted the building of Smeltania shouldn’t 
exist, either, in fresh-water Lake Charlevoix, 
offshore from Boyne City near the top of 
Michigan’s lower peninsula. It’s an ocean fish, 
which the Michigan Conservation Department 
claims it imported as salmon food in Lake 
Michigan early in the century. The salmon 
petered out but the smelt didn’t, and come 
spring, smelt runs were noticed in a few streams 
flowing into Lake Michigan or into inland 
lakes connected with the big lake. 

Natives of Beulah, Michigan, on Crystal 
Lake, have another theory: They say that the 
smelt were stocked, in error, in Crystal Lake 
before the first World War. They flourished 
there, but until 1928 there was no waterway 
exit from the lake. (Continued on Page 114) 





Temporary Smeltania residents Ward Strauch (foreground) and Mrs. Thelma Clark, of Boyne City, adds a smelt to her nearly full pail. 
Wilson Aldrich fish earnestly for smelt from their two-holer. Shack, just Line, attached to large reel fastened to wall, has sinker and three or four 
big enough to stand up in, is equipped with stove, fuel, bait and tackle. hooks baited with small minnows. One day’s catch may total over 400. 


r 


George Underhill, of Boyne City, demonstrates smelt-eating technique: During Smeltania’s boom days, the Hotel Dilworth, of near-by Boyne 
Out of|the frying pan and down the hatch in one easy motion, bones and City, set up an “‘annex” on the ice—an impressive eight-hole fishing shack 
all. Fried in deep butter, a minute per side, smelt make tasty eating. which it reserved for the use of smelt-fishing friends of the management. 
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What would you think of 
a blade that was both a great carver 
and an unexcelled fork for serving? 
Such a blade is Snickersnee—a:new 
addition to Gerber Leg- 
endary hand-made blades. 
The 9 %-in. blade has fork 
prongs built into the 
point. In combination 
with Ron—the forged 
stainless steel one-piece 
holding fork, you have a 
set of tools that masters 
both carving and serving. 
Gerber Blades are superb 
pieces, hand-made on 
an incomparably superior 
steel which takes a 
sharper edge, holds it far 
longer, and is easily re- 
sharpened. Catalog tells 
why and shows how. 





BLADES r 


Catalog of 6 Gerber Legendary Blades and set 
assortments of 1 to 12 piece cased sets free 
on request, with name of nearest dealer. 


Made by Gerber, 1305 S. W. 12th Ave., Portiand 1, Ore. 
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GUDEBROD BROS. SILK CO. INC. 
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AMAZING G R A 5 Ss 


NEW LAWN 


Hundreds of homeowners have written us of 
the beauty of their DRUMCLIFF lawns. If you, 
too, want a “show-place” lawn just send us your 
name and address (a postal card will do) for 


HELPFUL INFORMATION — FREE 
Tells advantages of perennial grasses—How 
to Have a Better Lawn at Lower Cost—How a 
thick, heavy turf of deep-rooted perennial grass 


RETARDS WEEDS AND CRABGRASS 
For best results plant EARLY with DRUM- 
CLIFF Lawn Grass Seed mixtures containing 
new, fine-textured ILLAHEE Creeping Fescue. 
Not sold in stores. Fresh, clean, weed-free seed 
shipped direct to you with information for plant- 
ing and care. Write NOW for facts and prices. 


The DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
DEPT. 402, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
Water seeped through swamp- 
land to the Betsie River and then 
to Lake Michigan. When a sluice- 
way was built from Crystal to the 
river, salvaging valuable resort 
land, the smelt escaped through it 
into Lake Michigan and the next 
year appeared in Lake Charlevoix 
which is connected to the big lake 
by a short river. 

However, all that the rabid ice- 
fishermen who make up Smel- 
tania’s short winter population 
know—or care—is that there are 
smelt for the angling in Lake 
Charlevoix. Every January, after 
the ice is solid enough, they stam- 
pede the choice fishing locations. 
A few fishermen go ahead, chisel 
holes through the ice and test for 
smelt all over the area until they 
find the place where the run is 
thickest. Then the rest of the pop- 
ulace pull their shacks on sleds out 
from the shore, and Smeltania is 
settled for the winter. 


A Myth on Ice 


From the early ’30’s, citizens of 
Boyne City and neighboring East 
Jordan had celebrated the smelt 
run with hoopla and ceremony. 
After the ice had thawed in the 
spring and the water in the stream 
had warmed, the smelt would run 
upstream near the two towns, lay 
their eggs and return to the lake. 
Expert fishermen kept thermom- 
eters in the streams and when the 
water temperature was 36°, they 
would telephone Detroit papers 
and radio stations. Word would go 
out that the smelt run was on and 
that night as many as ten thou- 
sand people would start for Boyne 
City. The runs lasted several days, 
with fishermen lined on the banks 
of the streams and dipping up the 
fish in small nets—a bushel of 
smelt per dip. East Jordan had 
a smelt festival each year and 
crowned a King of Smeltania. 

The fishermen were out on the 
winter ice, too, cutting holes be- 
neath small tar-paper shacks which 
they moved about on sleds. They 
caught the smelt on hook and line. 
People from all over Michigan 
came to Lakes Crystal and Charle- 
voix during the ice season. 

Two Boyne City residents, 
Adolph G. Smith and John Olson, 
gave Smeltania its name in 1937. 
They organized the Boyne City 
Winter Smelt Club, added the East 
Jordan King’s province to their ice 
village, and ran a contest for 
mayor and chief of police. Smith, 
a sports writer for the Boyne City 
weekly, wrote a weekly column for 
his paper about Smeltania. Bill 
Smith—no relation to Adolph— 
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Bill Underhill (left) runs “general 


store”; hiscustomer is Forest Clark. 


was elected mayor by a vote of 224 
to 0, by the part-time residents of 
Smeltania. Conservation Officer 
Ed Duell became police chief. And 
the ballyhoo for Smeltania was on. 

Smith’s Smeltania news got top 
play in the Boyne City paper. His 
publicity squibs were broadcast 
weekly by Jimmy Stevenson, De- 
troit news commentator. The smelt 
club sent out post cards, handbills, 
even large metal lapel buttons 
labeled SMELTANIA and picturing 
the ice-shack settlement. Two 
hundred pounds of smelt were de- 
livered to the late Major Bowes, 
who thanked Smeltania on his 
radio show. A campaign was be- 
gun to provide Smeltania with its 
own post office, but was dropped 
when the department agreed to 
forward to Boyne City any mail 
addressed to Smeltania, 

Boyne City’s 3000 population, 
supported by a tannery and sum- 


**Smith Boulevard” from Boyne City is marked by droopy, dead ever- 
greens. Bill Smith set out first trees after losing his way in a blizzard. 








Town’s first mayor, Bill Smith, 
was guide, sold bait, rented shacks, 


mer tourists, began to look on 
smelt as a major industry. For 
three years, workers on shore 
turned out publicity. Adolph Smith 
went on to a Grand Rapids pub- 
licity job, but stories about Smel- 
tania continued to appear in news- 
papers and on radio shows. 

On the ice, the gentle, quiet 
Mayor Bill Smith kept on fishing. 
His duties as mayor didn’t keep 
him too busy. His primary jobs 
were renting fishing shacks to vis- 
itors from the south, selling bait, 
and posing for pictures. He was 
getting old. He’d always been a 
fishing guide, nothing more, and 
he was astonished at the news- 
paper antics of His Honor the 
Mayor of Smeltania. He would 
read that he was carrying on a 
feud with Bill Schaller, the city 
manager of Smeltania. Schaller 
was a friend of his, but it was good 
publicity. He took it well, and 
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perhaps enjoyed it, but he wasn’t 
the hell-roaring character he was 
supposed to be. 

The Dilworth Hotel, of Boyne 
City, built its own shack on the ice, 
named it after the hotel, and re- 
served it for the use of friends of 
the management. It was an “ eight- 
holer’’—eight men could fish in it 
at once. Bill Smith’s own shack 
was dubbed ‘City Hall” and used 
as an information bureau and reg- 
istration agency for the many out- 
of-towners who rented shacks. An- 
other shack was called the ‘‘ Trad- 


The magazines howled. Boyne 
City and Smeltania sat back and 
laughed. And the stampede was 
on. Thousands of people came to 
Smeltania the next year. Quentin 
Reynolds, magazine writer, was 
made commissioner of streets. Tom 
Harmon fished in Smeltania in 
1941. Harmon’s name was magic 
in the Midwest then—after all, 
people said, he’s a better football 
player than Red Grange. He was 
good publicity. 

Then, suddenly and inexplica- 
bly, the honeymoon ended. There 





Michigan’s “‘city on ice” sign was erected with civic pride by residents. 
Their “homes” are transient, and follow the trail of the migratory smelt. 


ing Post.” In it, fresh-caught 
smelt could be swapped for fried 
smelt, coffee and sandwiches. 
(Smelt is a good fish on the dinner 
table. “Fry ’em in butter, deep 
butter,” say the Smeltanians. “A 
minute on one side, flip ’em over, 
a little on the other side, and eat 
“em—bones and all.’’) 


Boom and Bust 


The town almost lost track of 
the smelt themselves. Publicity 
became an end rather than a 
means. The climax of Smeltania’s 
early career came in March, 1940, 
when two of the three biggest 
weekly national magazines and one 
of the most important newspaper 
syndicates gave Smeltania’s story 
to the nation in the same week. 


was a slight warning in the spring 
of °41 when the town of Boyne 
City had to import smelt from 
Escanaba, in Michigan’s upper 
peninsula, for their Smelt Festival 
banquet. And when the ice came 
in January, 1942, there was a war 
on, and we were getting licked. It 
didn’t seem too important that 
the smelt had disappeared. 

They’re still arguing about what 
happened. The state conservation 
department talked about a mys- 
terious blight; scientists from the 
state university mentioned the 
names of strange piscatorial dis- 
eases. Local fishermen had a solu- 
tion of their own. 

H. O. Wiles, Boyne City barber 
and fisherman, insists that the 
smelt were fished out and starved. 


“We found a lot of dead smelt ly- 
ing on the bottom in shallow wa- 
ter,” he explained. “They were 
nothing but scales and bone. No 
flesh, nothing in their stomachs. 
Starved to death.” 

Smelt, he continued, feed almost 
solely on a certain species of min- 
now. The minnows were gone too. 
Wyles found some of them, also 
dead. “The minnows were in the 
same condition as the smelt. 
Starved. I sent some specimens to 
the professors at the University of 
Michigan and they agreed with 
me. Whatever the vegetation was 
that the minnows fed on, it had 
disappeared. No minnow food, no 
minnows. No smelt food, no 
smelt.” 


Finny Homecoming 


Smeltania’s short life seemed 
over. For two or three years, not 
a single live smelt was found in the 
Great Lakes or their connecting 
waters. Then, just as suddenly, 
they reappeared. Wherever they 
had been, they had timed their 
siesta well. They’d disappeared 
just Wefore Pearl Harbor. When 
the ice came back on Lake Charle- 
voix shortly after Japan was de- 
feated, the smelt were under it. In 
January of 46, the fishermen were 
out on the ice. 

It wasn’t a big season. Smel- 
tania had a housing shortage, for 
most of the small flimsy shacks 
had fallen apart in their years of 
disuse. But the smelt were there, 
the fishermen were there, and the 
tourists, in small groups, were 
there. Only the ballyhoo was 
missing. The Smeltanians paid 
more attention to the daily catches 
of smelt than to the daily pub- 
licity releases. And fishing is a lot 
more relaxing than ballyhoo. 

This year, there are 250 to 300 
shacks ready to go out on the ice. 
Bill Smith is still mayor and prob- 
ably will be re-elected this year. 
The 1947 smelt run was bigger 
than ever, so things look good 
for 1948. 

When a stranger goes to Smel- 
tania to fish, he rents a shack for 
the number of days, or nights, that 
he intends to use it. He walks out 
to it along Smith Boulevard, 
which is a row of Christmas trees 
stuck in the ice. Bill Smith set out 
the first trees, after he’d lost his 
way on the ice one blizzardy night. 

The shack 1s big enough for the 
fisherman to stand up in if he’s not 
too tall. Probably it’s a two- 
holer; few people like to fish alone. 
But the fishermen can’t walk 
around in it very much. It has a 
trap door in the bottom, which is 
lifted when the shack is in use. 
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RIDE THE 


5 Glorious twenty-day Cruises 
down the Rivers of Remembrance. 
Through the Mark Twain and Evangel- 
ine Country to New Orleans ... the most 
fascinating City of them all! 


Relaxed enjoyment that’s found 
only on the river. True traditional 
Southern food. Thrilling visits to 
Natchez, Vicksburg, Memphis, Paducah 
history spots! The boat is your hotel in 
every port. 


A care-free, never-to-be-for- 
gotten chapter in your life! On the only 
voyage of its kind in the world! 


Ae Anti 
fo reserve early. 





are limited. Be sure 





Your car is safe and protected on our 
Wharfboat. Under constant super- 
vision. 
















CRUISE from Cincinnati: 


DATES February 21 
March 13 April 3 
April 24 May 15 


$220.00 to $275.00 plus tax. 
See your local travel agent 
orAmericanExpressTravel 
Service or mail coupon 
for Cruise Folder. 








GREENE LINE STEAMERS 
304 Public Landing, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send full information on your Spring 
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Under the trap door is a hole about 
two feet square chiseled through 
the ice. When the outside door of 
the shack is closed, and it’s day- 
light, the fisherman can see clearly 
in the water down to a consider- 
able depth. At night, he can’t see 
anything. 

With his shack he gets fishing 
equipment, bait, a stove and fuel 
for it, and usually an electric light, 
powered by an automobile bat- 
tery, that hangs down into the 
water a few feet below the surface. 
This light attracts fish. 

His fishing tackle consists of a 
large reel fastened to the wall of 
the shack above the hole, with line 
running down into the lake. The 
line is marked with red yarn at the 
depth where the smelt are most 
likely to bite. Three or four hooks 
and a sinker are on the business 
end of the line, and the hooks are 
baited with small minnows, one or 
two inches long. 


When he gets a bite—and that’s 
usually soon after he’s thrown his 
line in—he doesn’t feel very much. 
The smelt is a small fish from six 
to nine inches long, built along the 
general lines of a trout, but with- 
out the trout’s coloring and fight- 
ing pep. Smelt give a gentle pull, 
whereupon the fisherman sets the 
hook and cranks up the reel. He 
throws his silvery catch into a 
pail, rebaits whichever hook was 
cleared, and throws it in again. 

Action is usually fast. Benny 
Bisque, a native of Boyne City, won 
the first of the monthly prizes 
given for the most smelt caught 
in one day, with a catch of 435 
fish. The same Mr. Bisque won 
the first annual prize with a 
season’s haul of 8145. That’s not 
slow fishing. 

There’s an element of surprise 
in smelt fishing too. Our fisher- 
man may be sitting in his shack 
thinking about fried smelt when 





his reel suddenly sings out and he 
finds himself tied into a lake trout 
or a walleye or a great northern 
pike. 

Lake Charlevoix is a large body 
of water, and summer fishermen 
catch all manner of game (fish. 
These big fellows roam around 
under the ice, too, and are not 
averse to grabbing whatever stray 
minnows they see. 

The Smeltania community is 
fairly compact during January; 
the smelt stay in one place under 
the ice. Later in the winter, the 
fish move over a larger area and 
the fishermen follow them, putting 
their buildings back on sleds and 
moving them to new fishing holes. 
And Police Chief Duell sees to it 
that the last shack is off the lake in 
the spring before the ice breaks up; 
the Conservation Department 
doesn’t want Lake Charlevoix 
filled with floating buildings in the 
summer. THE END 





ALONE AROUND THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 92) 


Cape Froward and so by Magellan 
Strait once more to Cape Pilar, 
always alone. Having thus rounded 
the worst ‘triangle’ that any 
yachtsman or mariner could ask 
for, he passed like those others 
across the Pacific. . . . Slocum’s 
epic should not be forgotten; it is 
most unlikely that it will ever be 
repeated.” 

Two men, Alain Gerbault, a 
Frenchman, and Harry Pidgeon, 
an American, have since sailed 
around the world alone. Pidgeon 
did it twice. But they went 
through the Panama Canal, built 
after Slocum’s day. Thus, Slo- 
cum’s feat of sailing alone by way 
of Cape Horn never has been re- 
peated. 

As he laid a course for Juan 
Fernandez— Robinson Crusoe’s 
famous island off the coast of 
Chile, Slocum wrote of the Spray: 
“The wind . . . had moderated 
and roaring seas had turned to 
gossiping waves that rippled and 
pattered against her sides as she 
rolled among them, delighted with 
their story.” 

At Juan Ferndndez, Slocum 
taught, the islanders—there were 
only forty-five of them—to make 
sugar buns. Then he sold them 
some of his tallow for cooking fat. 
They paid him with old coins from 
a sunken Spanish galleon, coins he 
later sold at. considerable profit. 

Early in May he set sail for 
Samoa. Although he sighted the 
Marquesas Islands forty-three 
days out, he didn’t see another 


vessel in the entire seventy-two- 
day voyage. He did have a near 
collision. One evening, hearing a 
curious snort, Slocum dashed on 
deck. He had almost rammed a 
sleeping whale twice the length of 
the Spray. It showered Slocum 
with spray from its flukes as it 
moved away. 

At Apia, in Western Samoa, 
Slocum received a delightful wel- 
come. As he dropped anchor, sing- 
ing Samoan maidens paddled out 
in a canoe with the greeting 
“ Talofa lee,’ meaning ‘Love to 
you, Chief.” 

When, in answer to their ques- 
tion, Slocum said he had sailed 
alone, they said ‘ No,” and laugh- 
ingly insisted, “You had other 
mans, and you eat ’em.” 


The Courtly Captain 


But when asked “‘ What for you 
come long way?” Slocum knew 
the answer: “To hear you ladies 
sing.” 

The Captain enjoyed himself 
hugely in Samoa. He remarked 
that the farther he got from civil- 
ization, the less people cared about 
money. 

He dined with American offi- 
cials on the island, visited Mrs. 
Robert Louis Stevenson at Vai- 
lima and accepted the hospitality 
of the native king, Malietoa. 

Native girls swam out to the 
Spray and climbed aboard tu visit 
and sing whenever they felt like it. 
The Captain never left carpet 
tacks on the deck. 


At the end of six weeks he was 
again ready for deep water. He 
set sail for Australia, and dropped 
anchor in Sydney on October 10, 
1896. 

After several months in Sydney, 
where he obtained a new suit of 
sails and visited old friends, he 
sailed along the Australian coast 
to Melbourne, with a pleasant but 
nonpaying stop-off for a bit of gold 
prospecting on the way. 

In Melbourne he was short of 
money. He charged visitors six- 
pence each to see the Spray. Then 
he caught a shark which gave 
birth to twenty-six baby sharks, 
and charged sixpence to see them 
too. These exhibitions gave him 
cash to continue the voyage. 

The Captain sailed over to have 
a look at Tasmania, off the south- 
ern coast of Australia. There he 
hauled out the Spray and gave 
her bottom a fresh coat of copper 
paint. Meanwhile, the friendly 
people gave him wine, jellies, 
cheese and. game. Freshly pro- 
visioned, he sailed north along 
Australia’s Great Barrier Reef, 
through Torres Strait to Thurs- 
day Island. From there he con- 
tinued into the Arafura Sea. As he 
sailed through these tropic waters 
he idled on deck until late at night. 
The water was so phosphorescent 
that at midnight he could clearly 
see everything on deck and the 
Spray left a wake of fire. 

Slocum sailed on across the 
Indian Ocean and stopped off at 
the Cocos Islands in July of 1897, 
twenty-three days and 2700 miles 
from Thursday Island. Then he 
sailed to Rodriguez Island where 
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he again picked up fresh pro- 
yisions, including beef, sweet po- 
tatoes and pomegranates. His 
course then took him to Mauritius 
and on to Madagascar. By No- 
vember, he was at Port Natal, 
South Africa. He made the diffi- 
cult trip around the Cape of Good 
Hope, spending Christmas Day in 
heavy seas off the Cape, and 
finally reached Cape Town. 

Slocum was never in a hurry. 
He rested when he felt like it and 
took time to see the things that 
interested him. In South Africa 
he took three months off to see 
the country, with the aid of a free 
railroad pass given him by the 
government. He even had an 
interview with Oom Paul Kruger, 
the great Boer leader, who thought 
the world to be flat. Kruger 
would not believe that Slocum 
was sailing around the world. ‘‘ You 
mean, in the world,” he insisted 
to the veteran skipper. 


The Last Lap 


In Cape Town, Slocum earned 
enough in lecture fees to finance 
the final leg of his voyage. On 
March 26, 1898, he set sail for 
America. His South African 
friends had given him a new stock 
of books, and Slocum read end- 
lessly as the Spray bowled along in 
fair weather. 

The Captain put in at St. 
Helena, famous as Napoleon’s 
place of exile. He also stopped at 
Ascension Island. The latter, a dot 
in the middle of the South At- 
lantic, was little known until 


World War II, when the U. S. 


Army Air Forces built an airfield 
there. 

Throughout Slocum’s voyage 
friends had tried to persuade him 
to carry animals on board the 
Spray either as food or for com- 
panionship. 

Slocum, however, felt the Spray 
was no place for a dog or cat. As 
for chickens to be killed and 
eaten, he revolted at the idea 
of eating a companion that had 
shared a part of his life at sea. 

During the early stages of the 
voyage, Slocum’s only companion 
wasaspider which had stowed away 
in Boston. Later, another spider 
came aboard uninvited in the 
Straits of Magellan. Slocum was 
delighted when, in the ensuing 
battle, the Boston spider tore the 
Tierra del Fuegian invader limb 
from limb. 

At St. Helena, however, either 
out of loneliness or to please the 
American friend who offered the 
animal, Slocum succumbed to ad- 
ditional companionship in the 
form of a goat. 

Slocum wrote of his seagoing 
pet: ‘‘ Except for the first day, be- 
fore the beast got his sea legs on, I 
had no peace of mind. After that, 
actuated by a spirit born, maybe, 
of his pasturage, this incarnation of 
evil threatened to devour every- 
thing from flying jib to stern 
davits.” 

Among other things, the goat 
chewed the rigging, ate the skip- 
per’s chart of the West Indies and 
topped it off by eating Slocum’s 
best straw hat. To save the Spray 
and himself from further depreda- 


In later years, Captain Slocum’s ship became a tourist attraction. Vis- 
y P P 


itors clambered aboard to inspect craft and sign the little guest register. 
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tions, Slocum marooned the goat 
on Ascension Island. 

Slocum had equally bad luck 
with other animals. Two crickets 
taken aboard at Cape Town 
fought to the death. A rat that had 
got aboard disturbed his sleep by 
walking over his face. As Slocum 
woke, he tossed it up the compan- 
ionway and into the sea. The tree 
crab he picked up at the Cocos 
Islands broke out of its box and 
tore his jacket to shreds. 

On his homeward voyage Slo- 
cum was near the equator when he 
learned of the war with Spain. 
The battleship Oregon passed him 
and signaled, asking if he had seen 
any enemy men-of-war. 

Slocum signaled back: “ No, let 
us keep together for mutual pro- 
tection.” 

The Spray made the West 
Indies toward the end of May and 
a month later was off New York, 
where Slocum rode out one of the 
worst storms of his entire voyage. 

On July 3, 1898, Slocum moored 
the Spray at his starting point, 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts, having 
sailed 46,000 miles around the 
world. 

“No king, no country, no treas- 
ury at all was taxed for the voy- 
age of the Spray,” he said proudly. 
His friends said, “ Slocum is young 
again.” Slocum agreed. “And so I 
was, at least ten years younger 
than the day I felled the first tree 
for the construction of the Spray.” 


The Last Voyage 


Captain Slocum quickly became 
famous for his voyage. For many 
years he was in demand as a writer 
and lecturer. In 1901, the Cap- 
tain and the Spray were one of the 
features of the Buffalo Pan- 
American Exposition. 

Thereafter, according to his son, 
Capt. Victor Slocum, the Captain 
settled down to an idyllic life. He 
spent his summers at Martha’s 
Vineyard and every year sailed 
the Spray to the West Indies to 
spend the winter at Grand Cay- 
man. He was particularly fond of 
the highly independent natives 
there, many of them descendants 
of buccaneers. 

Then, late in 1909, Captain 
Slocum and the Spray met their 
tragic and mysterious end. After a 
stop at New York on his annual 
voyage to the West Indies, the 
Captain set sail and was never 
seen again. Most mariners agree 
on the only plausible explanation 
of his disappearance—that on a 
stormy night in the Atlantic sea 
lanes a steamship ran down and 
sank the tiny Spray without a 
trace. THE END 
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Near Ste.-Marie-de-Mont, on famous Utah Beach, girl in camouflage- 
parachute-silk dress sits on fence made of castoff G. I. landing matting. 


(Continued from Page 78) 

Near the village church, whose 
steeple once hid German snipers, 
are two affectionately tended cem- 
eteries. Beneath the white wooden 
crosses alongside la Place del’ Eglise 
lie the expendables of the 504th, 
505th and 508th regiments of the 
82nd Airborne, and the deputy 
commander of the 4th Infantry 
Division, Brig. Gen. Theodore 
Roosevelt. No graves in France 
are more frequently heaped with 
flowers—by grownups, and by 
hero-worshiping youngsters who 
play with les bezoocas inherited 
from departing combat teams, 
and with les criques-cracs, or me- 
chanical crickets, by which para- 
troopers signaled each other in the 
nervous darkness of that long- 
awaited night. 


When the Yanks Come Back 


The villagers of Sainte-Mére- 
Eglise cherish a special hope. As 
they stroll home past the sawmill; 
as they look at the shriveled 
Chateau Chappey which Yanks de- 
stroyed by mistake in the belief 
that it was SS headquarters; as 
they clink glasses to the memory 
of airborne G. I.’s, whose auto- 
graphed sent-from-America snap- 
shots adorn village walls, they tell 
each other how wonderful it will 
be “ when nos Amerloques return.” 
The return is described in minute 
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detail. This time the airplanes will 
arrive at midday, but they will 
swoop in from the same direction 
as on that softly scented June 
night when the glare of incendiaries 
and the whoosh of tracer bullets 
stole the show from the moon. 
Over the cemetery, parachutes 
will billow out once more, but 
dangling from the cords will sway 
not jump-jacketed tough guys, 
but bouquets of flowers picked in 
America the day before, to honor 
the American dead. 

That all this will definitely hap- 
pen—and soon—the villagers do 
not doubt, just as they do not 
question that the singling out of 
Sainte-Mére-Eglise for premier 
liberation was no accident (as War 
Department reports state), but 
the overruling of Supreme Com- 
mander Eisenhower by his su- 
perior officer, le bon Dieu. In ap- 
preciation they light many candles 
at the altar of the church which 
became the first G. I. hospital on 
the Continent. 

St.-L6, the town where the 
Yanks received more “incoming 
mail’ than anywhere else, has 
lost its post office. “Incoming 
mail” was never popular, for in 
V-Corps combat slang, it meant 
enemy shells. Battered not only 
by incessant shellfire but by 1500 
U. S. heavy bombers just before 
the critical breakout, St.-Lé6 is 
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Despite fifty-seven tank and artillery hits, Caen’s Abbaye-aux- 
Hommes, founded in 1066, still stretches its twin spires toward the sky. 


changing from a Rhapsody in 
Ruin to a Symphony in Salvage. 
Around the wrecked cathedral, 
which has lost both steeples and a 
tower but not its beauty, sag 
houses held together by wire and 
rope. Their walls have been impro- 
vised from tar paper and from the 
cloth tops of deserted jeeps—and 
even from cardboard café placards 
picturing some seductive Mata 
Hari with the warning: ‘She 
knows what you want—She wants 
what you know.” 


Backwash of War 


Business goes on just the same, 
for the French peasant stubbornly 
refuses to abandon the land that 
his ancestors seeded. Sheets of 
corrugated iron enclose a cobbler’s 
shop; the grocer spreads his vege- 
tables in a bomb shelter. By some 
queer freak of air pressure, a 
greenhouse remained practically 
intact throughout the bombing; 
inside a beauty shop flourishes. 

Scattered around are First Army 
battle relics—jeeps, Mark IV 
tanks, bulldozers—whose irrever- 
ent names never ceased to baffle 
Wehrmacht intelligence officers 
seeking code meanings beneath flip 
phrases painted on each vehicle: 
“Uncle Spam,” ‘* Mais Oui, Made- 
moiselle,” ‘* Lousy Louise,” ‘‘ Beau 
Peep,” ‘Parlez-Moi d’Amour.” 
And on a bulldozer, whose track- 


lessness contradicts its boast: We 
Move the Earth.’ Chances are 
that this wayside museum of muti- 
lated ordnance will long clutter the 
fields, for even burned-out, broken 
vehicles provide bolts, screws and 
hinges that are impossible to buy. 

Just outside town sprouts some- 
thing rarely seen in France—a 
full-sized outdoor poster like those 
which line America’s highways. 
Looking like an advertisement for 
an end-of-season sale, it catalogues 
eleven fines imposed on U. S. 
troops for laxity in dress or equip- 
ment. “Failure to salute—$5 for 
enlisted men; $10 for officers,” and 
so forth. 

The local schoolmaster has 
found ingenious employment for 
this outmoded proclamation; it 
has become an outdoor text- 
book to teach youngsters how to 
spell English words. 

As you near Caen the phrases on 
road signs and junk heaps vividly 
emphasize that you're now in an 
ex-British sector. On the back of 
every crippled lorry, left over from 
convoys ordered to maintain fifty 
yards between vehicles, hangs the 
sign, “If you can read this, you’re 
too bloody close!’’ And right at 
the entrance to Caen, you'll cross 
one of twin bridges baptized 
“Winston” and “Churchill” the 
day after his mid-battle visit to 
the front. 


(plus Federal tax) 
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A short-cutting Sherman tank laid out Rue Sans Nom, now officially 
Andy’s Allee, presumably in honor of the tank’s Canadian commander. 


Here more tanks jousted through 
the streets of a city the size of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, than any- 
where else during the war. Al- 
though the center of Caen, where 
10,000 out of 15,000 houses were 
destroyed, seems flatter than the 
worst part of London’s East End, 
the periphery is still ringed with 
those 11th-century Norman towers 
that have been copied by gener- 
ations of architects. 


Double-Crossing the Swastika 


Today at Caen any kind of shel- 
ter is in demand. Race-track sta- 
bles, clustered around the Hippo- 
drome, serve as apartments; one 
family per box stall. 

In hundreds of roofless homes 
during the rainy seasons, people 
sleep with an umbrella over the bed. 
But not far from the Majestic 
movie theater is the strangest sight 
of all: a city of workers living in 
shacks made from the rubber fab- 
ric of dummy Sherman tanks that 
were once inflated with a bicycle 
pump. 

Those “tanks” had served the 
Allies well. For weeks before St.- 
Lé6, Allied Field Commander 
Montgomery had openly moved 
more and more Allied armor into 
the British Second Army sector, 
luring enemy tanks offside. Then, 
under cover of darkness, the Amer- 
ican armor was secretly switched 







back to its own front; the collapsi- 
ble dummies were inflated and 
placed in the line, alongside the 
Royal Winnipeg Rifles. Next 
morning, the enemy noticed no 
change, until Bradley’s  break- 
through at St.-L6 and Patton’s end 
run at Avranches revealed how the 
Germans had been tricked. 

Toward Caen’s west end, the 
imposing Abbaye-aux-Hommes, or 
Church of St. Etienne, founded 
by William of Falaise (the Con- 
queror) in 1066, draws _ bridal 
parties, tourists and worshipers 
from all over the countryside. 
It received 57 hits from tank 
and artillery fire, but still rears 
its stern towers protectingly above 
the slab where William lies interred 
in the crypt. 

There’s a new sight in Caen—a 
street that shouldn’t be there. 
One morning, an impetuous Cana- 
dian tank commander, seizing 4 | 
chance to short-cut onto the tail 
of enemy armor, clambered his 
Sherman over a shell-shattered | 
house right in the middle of a| 
block. His mates followed; the 7 
gap between houses grew broader 
and deeper. After V-E Day the 
householders decided it would be 
easier to leave the breach as 4 | 
street than to mend the gash. Now i 
a placard on the orphan alley dis- 5 
closes its original name: La Rue § 
Sans Nom. THE END 
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WESTWARD HA! 


(Continued from Page 65) 


“Oh, God, how you all bore me!” 
he wailed. Mrs. Kubic and Mrs. 
Ledyard stared at him _ horrified, 
refusing to credit their ears. 

“Ah, don’t pay any attention to 
him,” Gruber advised them. “He 
needs a good physic.” Disregard- 
ing this excellent diagnosis, the 
ladies promptly and indignantly 
told Ramspeck his shortcomings. 
He listened rapt, basking in their 
character analysis and drawing 
them on with piecemeal disclosures 
about his unhappy love life. It was 
obviously not the first time he had 
employed shock as a social gambit, 
and it was certainly not the last, 
for whenever the table talk showed 
signs of becoming adult, Ramspeck 
could always be depended on to 
wrench it toward himself. Before 
long, the rest of us gave up trying 
and contented ourselves with watch- 
ing Ramspeck and Mrs. Kubic 
outjockey each other for the ego- 
mania sweepstakes. 


The Plagues of Egypt 


The heat, which had relaxed a 
trifle between India and Africa, 
redoubled the moment we raised 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and 
started into the Red Sea. Tongues 
lolling out, swollen with sunburn, 
we hung over the rail scanning the 
furnacelike profile of the Hadra- 
maut, surely the bleakest, most 
inhospitable coastline conceivable. 
Seven days’ steaming from Bom- 
bay, we entered Port Tewfik, the 
harbor of Suez, and dropped anchor 
among the fleet of tankers lying 
there. Hirschfeld and I had sub- 
scribed, along with fourteen other 
passengers, for an overland tour to 
Cairo that would rejoin the ship at 
Alexandria after it cleared the Suez 
Canal. As soon as landing formali- 
ties were over—an_ interminable 
process of being chivvied by a 
couple of extremely bumbling, self- 
important, inefficient, and illiterate 
Egyptian shamuses—our group was 
ferried ashore and loaded into four 
sedans. It might be proper at this 
juncture to tender my respects to 
the Egyptian passport and customs 
service. Never, not even at the 
French douane, whose officiousness 
and pettifoggery are proverbial, 
have I beheld such egregious inso- 
lence and obstructionism. From 
the outset the wayfarer is treated to 
every possible humiliation a first- 
class bureaucracy can invent to 
bedevil him. He is assumed to be 
a gallows bird, a smuggler, and an 
anarchist, and is dealt with ac- 
cordingly. To expose yourself to the 
Egyptian border official is to invite 





certain apoplexy; it is a source of 
constant surprise to‘me that I was 
able to emerge from the Nile Delta 
without blood on my hands. They 
can well hang their heads, these 
gentry—preferably on a row of 
pikes along the water front. 

The trip across the desert to 
Cairo was as hot and exhausting as 
one would reasonably have sup- 
posed it to be in mid-July; a few 
skinny camels and the occasional 
rusted skeleton of an armored car or 
tank were the only objects visible 
in the stony, blinding waste. The 





“In Swatow we get a big bottle, 
twice the size of this one, for five 
cents!” 

“It costs more here than Swa- 
tow,” snapped Tsouknidas. “* What 
do you want, wholesale prices in the 
middle of the desert?” 

“Ha-ha, you can’t fool me,”’ re- 
torted Chung mockingly. “It all 
goes in your pocket. Look at that 
lunch we just had—thirty piasters. 
Why in Swatow a 

“Swatow, Swatow!” screamed the 
infuriated Greek. ‘ You’re making 
me crazy with your Swatow! Why 








“In Swatow we get a bottle twice the size of this one for five cents.” 


journey was made no shorter by 
the presence in our car of Mr. 
Tsouknidas, the travel agent who 
was playing Mother Carey to our 
flock of diversified chickens. He 
was a stout, oily gentleman, clearly 
hyperthyroid and possessed of 
what he thought to be fatal mag- 
netism. He constantly kept kissing 
the ladies’ hands, swapping heavy 
double-entendres with the men, and 
doing his utmost to promote the 
sort of sickly good-fellowship that 
prevails at a department-store clam- 
bake. The only person among us 
who ruffled his good nature was 
Mr. Chung, the Chinese insurance 
man. Chung, a very slow man with 
a piaster, convinced himself early in 
the jaunt that Tsouknidas was 
overcharging him and took to 
questioning each small expenditure. 

“Six piasters for the lemon 
squash!” he demanded heatedly. 


don’t you go back there and drop 
dead!” 

He turned toward me, his face 
dark with passion, and I braced 
myself for a further outburst. In- 
stead, in a perfectly matter-of-fact 
tone in which there was no trace of 
rancor, he remarked conversation- 
ally, ‘Some people just aren’t rea- 
sonable, that’s all.” 

Heliopolis, the great sprawling 
suburb of Cairo, sprang up unexpect- 
edly around us in the fading dusk; 
there was something bizarre in 
these ornate villas and functional 
apartment houses blossoming with- 
out any preparation out of the arid 
plain. 

Bowling at breakneck speed past 
huge crowded cafés and expen- 
sive shops, I felt for the first time 
the sense of Europe: the East was 
irretrievably behind us. It was not 
just the neon lights, the traffic, the 
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purposefulness of the crowds on the 
boulevards, but a subtle accelera- 
tion of rhythm, the substitution of 
a wholly different scale of values. 
Our caravan drew up before the 
high-terraced embankment of Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, and we straggled out 
on the sidewalk, parched, dusty and 
irritable. Before we could stir a 
step, we were engulfed in a sea of 
dragomans, peddlers, mendicants, 
fortunetellers, magicians, tum- 
blers, fakirs and assorted mounte- 
banks, all screeching at the top of 
their voices. They trampled us, 
rent our clothing, showered us with 
beads, shawls, foul-smelling pocket- 
books, swagger sticks, scarabs, horo- 
scopes, alabaster funeral urns, and 
statuettes of Nefertiti, Horus and 
Ammon Ra. Through their midst 
churned Tsouknidas, savagely box- 
ing ears and calling down the most 
bloodthirsty imprecations. Slowly, 
inch by inch, hemmed in by a 
phalanx of porters garbed in fezzes 
and nightgowns, and raining down 
gewgaws on the heads of our pur- 
suers, we fought our way up to the 
hotel and safety. 


Hirschfeld’s Vow 


In a late Victorian bedroom easily 
the size of the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles, furnished with gigantic 
brass bedsteads and papered a 
brooding crimson, Hirschfeld and I 
sprawled in the hot plush armchairs 
and caught our breath. A shred of 
sleazy muslin, torn from the bur- 
noose of one of the importunate 
dragomans, dangled from the rim of 
my glasses; I disentangled it with 
the ponderous concentration of a 
man teetering on the edge of neu- 
rasthenia and let it drop. Together 
we watched it flutter dementedly to 
the floor. The Hirschfeld expelled a 
deep, troubled sigh. 

“Listen,” he said, weighing every 
word, “this is a promise. If I ever 
get home again, I’m going to take 
every suitcase I own and burn it to 
ashes. Then I’m going to take a 
hammer and beat the ashes so that 
no so-and-so can ever make a suit- 
case out of them again.” 

“Promise me one thing more,” 
I said. “Don’t: throw away the 
hammer.” 

“Why?” 

“Because,” I said with equal 
deliberation, “if I ever suggest, if 
I ever so much as hint at a trip, 
anywhere, even Jersey City, | want 
you to take that hammer and beat 
me to a powder.” Hirschfeld arose 
and extended his hand, his eyes 
shining. 

“Old man,” he said emotionally, 
“it'll be a pleasure.” 


This is the ninth of a series of articles. 
The tenth will appear in the March issue. 
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Pflueger Reel 


Pflueger Reels are built for ACTION 
. smooth action that meets the 

strike of bass, pike or trout—or 

masters the smash of heavy Muskie. 
See Your Fishing Tackle Dealer 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron 9, Ohio 
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ENJOY THE THRILLING 
PERFORMANCE OF A 
“WOLVERINE” OUTBOARD 


You'll get the thrill of your life when 


you own a “Wolverine” Molded Ply- 
wood De Luxe or Super De Luxe Model. 
Superior pcr ine» improved 1948 
designs, top performance, and speed 
galore. Economical to operate—Eco- 


nomical to maintain! Built for lasting 
years of boating pleasure and enjoyment. 










































OVER 60 MODELS TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


Wagemaker “‘Wolverine" Boats are 
made in over 60 Models. De Luxe 
and Super De Luxe Molded Ply- 
woods 12’-14’-16’. Famous Round 
Bottom Strip Boats 12’-14’-16’. Can- 
vas Covered Car Tops, Plywood 


Skiffs, Flat Bottoms, and many 
others. Write today for free literature. Attend the 
International Sports, Travel, and Boat Show at 









































Chicago, February 27 through March 7, 1948. The 
only show approved by the Outboard Boating Club 
of America 
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GIANT SINGING FISH 


(Continued from Page 67) 


pounds. It takes a spoon or other 
spinning lure and climbs up rivers, 
waterfalls and all. 

I have saved the lukanani until 
last, for it is so brilliantly colored 
that a description sounds almost 
unbelievable. It is blue, green, 
yellow, red and gold—all in vivid 
shades and all accented by black — 
and its eyes are the red of an 
American Beauty rose. The par- 
ticular assortment of these colors 
seems to vary in each fish; so far as 
I know, no two are exactly alike. 
It will take a spoon or plug, bug or 
fly in much the same manner as 
our small-mouth black bass. Its 
fighting temperament and speed 
are backed up with real weight, 
which may reach ten pounds, and 
one who knows it cannot think of 
the taste of this colorful creature 
without drooling. 

With rivers full of such fish, I 
looked forward to the job of inter- 
esting G. I.’s in catching them. 
British Guiana welcomed us late 
one afternoon with an impressive 
demonstration of tropical rain. 
As my wife and I did a crab crawl 
down the inadequate steps of a 
C-47, a mud-covered corporal was 
cracking jokes about the rain. We 
didn’t appreciate the humor at 
the time—we were too busy get- 
ting our luggage, cameras and a 
case of fishing tackle to a place of 
comparative dryness— but we were 
to discover later that the G. I.’s in 
that command could get a laugh 
out of almost any predicament. 
One reason for that was Col. Har- 
old A. Gunn, commanding officer 
at the base. When we presented 
ourselves the next morning his 
friendly greeting explained why 
his men call him “Pop.” I don’t 
mean to imply that he is not one 
hundred per cent military—he is, 
and no one facing the silver eagle 
on his collar would use the nick- 
name—but how else would the 
G. I.’s refer to him among them- 
selves when they called his. three 
children “ Tommy,” “Squirt” and 
“Bee Bee’’? 


On the Pirai’s Track 


Colonel Gunn knew the strange 
fish of the region and we soon had 
scheduled our activities. First we 
would check pirai and boom-boom 
in the Demerara River. Then its 
tributaries would be checked for 
pirai and lukanani. Most inter- 
esting of all was the possibility of a 
trip to the Rupununi savanna, 
250 miles away over impenetrable 
jungle. There we hoped to find not 
only the pirai, the boom-boom 
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and the lukanani but also the huge 
arapaima and the sporting baiara. 

With our schedule arranged I 
set out to learn how and where 
these fish could be caught. The 
most ardent pirai fisherman at the 
base, while I was there, was Capt. 
George R. Matthews, who for- 
merly was with the Long Beach 
Fire Department in California. 
He had discovered that a small 
piece of meat—just enough to of- 
fer taste and smell—fastened to 
the tail end of a plug, was just 
what the pirai wanted. But he was 
having his difficulties with tackle. 
The powerful jaws and razor- 
sharp triangular teeth of the pirai 
demolished his rigs faster than he 
could replace them. Cutting the 
shank of an ordinary fresh-water 
hook, or steel leader wire, was only 
exercise for the pirai. I had antic- 
ipated this difficulty, and had a 
whole trunkful of tackle as re- 
placements. 

The next problem was to learn 
where the pirai could be taken. 
This was complicated by the fact 
that the pirai is a fresh-water fish. 
I didn’t think that there would be 
salt, or even brackish, water at 
Atkinson Field, for it is twenty-six 
miles upstream from Georgetown 
and has an elevation of six feet, 
yet seven feet of Georgetown’s 
nine-foot rise and fall of tide 
reaches the base, and I have seen 
floating trees sailing upstream and 
doing a good four knots. Locating 
the nearest fresh-water areas would 
have meant endless laboratory 
tests, and all we wanted was the 
nearest water that contained pirai. 
We decided to float a piece of meat 
in various areas of the river and 
its tributaries. Wherever the pirai 
pounced upon the meat, there 
they were—and the fine points of 
salinity did not complicate the 
problem. The G. I. fishermen 
started this checking, and we went 
to call upon the boom-boom. 

Staff Sgt. R. M. Adams and Sgt. 
Richard L. Anderson were the 
most eager followers of the sing- 
ing catfish’s music. They fished 
from a seaplane float at the base 
and pulled in boom-boom weigh- 
ing forty to fifty, and even sixty, 
pounds. This is good fishing in any 
water, and other musically appre- 
ciative G. I.’s began heaving meat- 
baited hooks from the float. Some 
of the biggest of the bass-voiced 
fishes, however, were getting away; 
the tackle wouldn’t hold them. 
Sergeant Anderson tried to rem- 
edy this on his next trip to George- 
town; he came back with a heavy 
hook and a quarter-inch-thick cot- 
ton line. The mess hall had just 
celebrated with a turkey dinner, 








and a large turkey gizzard baited 
the hook that sailed into the 
Demerara. The boom-boom, un. 
like the pirai, does not forget its 
manners when food is put before 
it. Instead, it picks up the morsel 
with delicacy and casually con. 
tinues on its way. At the proper 
moment Sergeant Anderson yanked 
his line. The hook was set. But 
now the boom-boom forgot its 
casualness. Despite the fact that 
Anderson is a husky six-footer, 
despite the heavy line in its mouth, 
it started away from there, fast, 
The line was only four hundred 
feet long and, fortunately, the 
boom-boom changed its course, 
giving the fisherman a chance to 
regain some of it. This was just a 
bluff, and Anderson’s hands kept 
getting hotter and hotter. After the 
fourth run, however, these demon- 
strations ended. As it was slid up 
the ramp the boom-boom fur- 
nished the bass notes to harmonize 
with the cheers of the fisherman. 
It registered 220 pounds. 


Putting Red Tape to Work 


Now we were ready for the trip 
to the Rupununi, where we hoped 
to find the giant arapaima, the 
sporting baiara and the vivid 
lukanani, as well as lions (cougars), 
fox, deer and ducks for those more 
interested in hunting. At other 
bases I had found boats carrying 
supplies to small outposts along 
the coast. Many of these “ration 
runs” could be completed in five 
or six hours, round trip. By oper- 
ating at trolling speed the boat 
could still make the round trip in 
one day and carry a load of G. I.’s 
for a day’s fishing. The Rupununi, 
however, was another matter. It 
was 250 miles over deep jungle, 
and there were no “ration runs.” 
But we had Colonel Gunn for a 
commanding officer. To some offi- 
cers, Army regulations are full of 
restrictions, but often it depends 
upon how one reads the book. The 
regulation calling for all rated per- 
sonnel to fly a certain number of 
hours each month for the main- 
tenance of pilot efficiency could be 
interpreted to mean: Fly around 
in circles until your time is up. To 
Colonel Gunn it meant: Fill your 
plane with G. I.’s and fly them to 
a sportsman’s paradise such as the 
Rupununi. The crews get in their 
flying time and all aboard can fa- 
miliarize themselves with the area 
and enjoy hunting and fishing be- 
yond the reach of even the bank- 
roll boys back home. Extra cost to 
Uncle Sam, nothing; advantage 
gained, higher morale. 

We loaded blankets, cots and 
food aboard a boxcarlike C-47. A 
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doctor, two nurses, three officers, 
the crew, and nearly a score of 
G. I.’s made up the party. With 
“Pop” Gunn at the controls, we 
followed a course up the Demerara 
River and soon were passing the 
famous Mackenzie bauxite mines 
which made one wonder how sil- 
very aluminum can be made from 
that red mud. Then we swung 
swiftly westward and followed the 
Essequibo River over Great Ha- 
baanjaha Falls and Great Yu- 
kuribi Falls. These giant cascades 
tumble over weathered black- 
granite ledges. Unfortunately, 
visibility to the west was not good 













where they pick it up by oxcart. 
Her husband Theodore, a Basque 
engineer, had settled here in the 
early ’20’s, but Margaret, with an 
English father and an Indian 
mother, is as much a part of the 
country as the savanna itself. 
Every G. I. in British Guiana 
hopes to ship home a cougar skin, 
and when they heard that these 
mountain lions often visited the 
ranch yard at night for a meal of 
mutton or beef, a number of sol- 
diers got their rifles and headed 
down the trails. Others started 
off with shotguns, hopeful of bag- 
ging some ducks. The rest rigged 





Tommy Buckwheat, too small to paddle the canoe, could moor it. 


enough for us to get a view of 
Kaietur Falls, where the Potaro 
River, a tributary of the Esse- 
quibo, plunges its 279-foot width 
over a sheer 741-foot drop, bounces 
a few times and then tumbles an- 
other eighty-one feet. 

Soon we were following the 
course of the Burro-burro River, 
and when we had passed its head- 
waters we could see the Rupununi 
River from which the surrounding 
savanna gets its name. Near the 
junction of Manari Creek and the 
Takatu River we sighted a ranch 
house, its white, plastered walls 
standing alone in the middle of 150 
square miles of flat cattle land. 
This was the Orella Ranch, our 
destination. An emergency air 
strip stretched beside the house. 

Our hostess, Margaret Orella, 
and her family can hardly be con- 
sidered frontier people. They live 
beyond the frontier, beyond roads 
and telegraph. They receive mail 
once a month and travel seven 
miles to get it. Their freight comes 
by way of the Essequibo and a 
series of portages to a point thirty 
miles away in another direction, 


their rods and soon were casting 
into Manari Creek. 

The two nurses found a dugout 
canoe on the bank and decided to 
try it. These are touchy in any 
water, and the current was swift. 
The canoe started downstream, 
following its own ideas instead of 
the frantic efforts of the nurses. 
One managed to hang onto the 
branch of a tree until two of the 
G. I. fishermen waded to the res- 
cue. They had the brawn to get the 
canoe back to its mooring place, 
but not the know-how, and they 
compromised by pulling it ashore 
farther downstream. It was eight- 
year-old Tommy Buckwheat who 
broughtit back. He was toosmall to 
force the sixteen-foot canoe against 
the current, but he was unham- 
pered by clothes and towed it back. 

Tommy, half Makusi and half 
Wapisiana Indian, had made him- 
self popular with the crews of 
planes that landed occasionally on 
the Orella air strip. One day a 
pilot showed Tommy through his 
plane. “Now that you know all 
about planes,” he told Tommy, 
“you are a sergeant.” Later, a 
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visiting general, who had heard 
about Tommy, landed at the 
ranch, and Tommy was the first to 
greet him. Said the general: “I 
suppose you are Tommy Buck- 
wheat.” Tommy, clad in the only 
uniform he had ever known, his 
birthday suit, stood at attention 
and, replied: ‘It’s Sergeant 
Tommy, sir.” 

Late in the afternoon the hunt- 
ers and the fishermen straggled 
back to the ranch house. The lion 
hunters had been so busy sight- 
seeing that any lion in the neigh- 
borhood probably sat under some 
brush and watched them go by. 
The duck hunters saw plenty of 
ducks after the ducks had seen 
them. The fishermen had spent 
most of their time with the dugout 
canoe. 


Sportsman’s Paradise 


Early next morning Margaret 
Ann and Louis Orella, the daugh- 
ter and son, returned from a bi- 
cycling visit to their cousins fif- 
teen miles away. With the young 
Orellas as guides, most of the 
G. I.’s concentrated on fishing, 
though a few still wanted ducks. 
We fished the creek, the fork and a 
spot on the Takatu River, and be- 
gan taking our old friend, the 
mad-at-everybody pirai, and the 
rainbowlike lukanani. The rivers 
of the Rupununi also contain the 
baiara, as well as that bass drum, 
the boom-boom; but in these wa- 
ters the boom-boom has to be 
content with second place for size, 
for the 400-pound arapaima also is 
found here. 

By noon, the fishermen had 
their fish, and the duck hunters 
had their ducks, and in the middle 
of the afternoon the plane took off 
for Atkinson Field. As we were 
saying good-by to the Orellas, one 
enthusiastic G. I. said: ‘The only 
trip that could be better than this 
would be heading home.” 

Back at the base we finished 
working out plans for the fishing 
program. With a commanding offi- 
cer as enthusiastic as any G. I. in 
his command, I knew its opera- 
tion would be routine. Letters 
from these British Guiana G. I.’s 
may startle home-town readers, 
but there is no reason for alarm. 
The pirai, the lukanani, the boom- 
boom and the arapaima will be 
mentioned time and again. These 
strange names are not the inven- 
tion of imaginative minds, they 
are real; and the tales the G. I.’s 
will tell of catching 200-pound 
and 400-pound fresh-water fish 
won't be just fish stories. THE END 

See Facts for Holidays, Page 136, 
for more information on British Guiana. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR 


(Continued from Page 75) 


Olympic committee, but she never 
got back on the team. 

The Germans staged a superb 
Teutonic spectacle, and for the 
first time in Olympic history won 
some track and field events. Hans 
Woellke was first in the shot-put 
with a record 53 feet 1 13/16 
inches. Hitler had Woellke brought 
to his hox to congratulate him 
publicly. But the Fuhrer quickly 
abandoned the public embracing 
of winners when it became ap- 
parent that some American Ne- 
groes, whom the German press 
described as “America’s black 
auxiliaries,” were going to be 
winning a lot of contests. Hitler 
congratulated his next winner, 
Karl Hein, a hammer thrower, 
under the stands. Jesse Owens, 
the great Ohio State athlete, won 
the broad jump, the 100-meter and 
the 200-meter dashes, setting 
records, also German propagan- 
dists’ teeth on edge. John Kieran, 
an Olympic historian, tells how 
John Woodruff, an American Ne- 


gro who had only two months’ ex. 
perience as a runner when he 
made the Olympic team, got 
boxed in the 800-meter run, 
stopped dead so the other runners 
would get ahead of him, then ran 
around them. On the straight- 
away, Woodruff got boxed again, 
made a magnificent lateral leap to 
the outside and won going away. 

Many Americans will return 
nostalgically to England and will 
want to see and talk to the friendly 
and courageous people who were 
their hosts in 1942, 1943, 1944 
and 1945. Disputes will occur, un- 
doubtedly, as long as Olympiads 
are held. Baron de Coubertin, 
whose heart is buried in the 
Olympic stadium in Greece, once 
wrote: “ . But does anyone 
suppose that formerly, in Olym- 
pus, there were never disputes or 
squabbles? How could one bring 
together hundreds and hundreds 
of young people, belonging to 
every nation, without expecting to 
hear now and then a hasty word 
spoken or see a quick gesture 
made?” 


How, indeed? THE END 





BOOM TOWN, DREAM TOWN 


(Continued from Page 41) 


healing. “The spirits” do not 
seem to be so active as they were 
one hundred years ago, when voo- 
doo rites were performed every 
Sunday in Congo Square (now 
Beauregard Square), but there 
are hideaway drugstores that 
still do an illicit business in voo- 
doo philters, powders and charms. 

The number of New Orleans 
adults, twenty-five years of age or 
over, who have never been to 
school makes up exactly 4 per cent 
of the total population. However, 
according to the New Orleans City 
Guide, prepared by the Federal 
Writers’ Project, ‘‘ Education was 
advocated in New Orleans almost 
from the beginning.” Despite the 
fact that 20.2 per cent of the adult 
population has gone no further 
than the fourth grade (as com- 
pared with a national average of 
13.5 per cent), education is still 
being strongly advocated in the 
eighty-four elementary schools and 
fifteen high schools that make up 
the New Orleans public-school 
system. The various parochial and 
private schools in the city also re- 
gard the idea of education with 
approval. 

New Orleans has five univer- 
sities and colleges. These are Tu- 
lane, named after its chief bene- 
factor, Paul Tulane, who donated 
over a million dollars in 1883 to 


what was then the University of 
Louisiana (not to be confused with 
today’s L. S. U.), which expressed 
its appreciation by changing its 
name; Newcomb College, Tulane’s 
distaff side; Loyola University, 
founded in 1911 by the Jesuit 
Order; Dillard University, one of 
the outstanding Negroinstitutions 
in the U. S.; and Xavier Univer- 
sity, the only Catholic college for 
Negroes in the country. 

Out of New Orleans present- 
day estimated population of 560,- 
000 (1940 population: 494,537), 
approximately 200,000 are Ne- 
groes. The city always looks more 
populous than it is, however. 
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Tourisme is almost as important 
to New Orleans as it was to Paris. 
Every night seems like Saturday 
night, and every day like a holi-. 
day. Hardly a week passes with- 
out the opening of some sort of 
convention. But the flood tide of 
tourists, of course, sweeps down 
and inundates the city during the 
Mardi Gras season, and at the 
time of the Sugar Bowl football 
game. During the war it was also 
inundated, to a comparable de- 
gree, by members of the armed 
forces, their wives and families, 
and a steady influx of war work- 
ers. Practically all of the city’s 
recent population increase is trace- 
able to the latter source. In 1939 
there were 25,000 persons in New 
Orleans employed in industry; in 
1945 there were 87,000. Despite 
the problems of reconversion, and 
the complete or partial shutting 
down of many of the war plants 
that mushroomed after Pearl Har- 
bor, New Orleans is still in the 
midst of an industrial boom. In 
1947, the number of industrial 
workers was placed at 57,000, or 
an increase of 32,000 over 1939. 
The city’s industrial pay roll 
showed an even greater rise : $100,- 
000,000 in 1947, as against $20,- 
000,000 in 1939. 

There are around 1300 manu- 
facturing plants in New Orleans 
that turn out more than 1000 dif- 
ferent products. Among these are 
the world’s largest sugar refinery 
(American Sugar), the world’s 
largestcane-sirup producer (Penick 
& Ford), and the world’s largest 
twine mill (International Har- 
vester). New Orleans manufac- 
tures half the industrial alcohol 
used in the United States, con- 
sumes a large amount of the non- 
commercial kind, and sends out 
80 per cent of the seersucker, 
linen and other washable suits 
worn by men. It also produces 
Celotex, a sugar-cane by-product 
used as a lumber substitute, bur- 
lap, cotton textiles, molasses, paper 
bags, cottonseed and petroleum 
products, fertilizer, lumber, furni- 
ture, and an unending stream of 
pecan pralines. 


Crossroads of Commerce 


More than anything else, how- 
ever, so far as its economic 
identity is concerned, New Or- 
leans is a seaport. It wants and 
welcomes new industry, but. its 
chief attention, under Mayor Mor- 
rison’s administration, is being de- 
voted to building up its natural 
advantages as a crossroads of com- 
merce. It remembers the great, 
lost steamboating days when it 
was the third largest city in the 





nation, and the wealthiest, and it 
sees no reason why millions of tons 
of Midwestern goods bound over- 
seas through New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and _ other 
North Atlantic ports shouldn’t be 
diverted down the Mississippi, 
particularly if they are intended 
for the Latin American trade. 
New Orleans, perhaps more than 
any other American city, has 
always been Latin American- 
minded. It is more so today than 
ever. However, in its determina- 
tion to become the capital of U. S. 
trade with South and Central 
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America, it is not forgetting the 
rest of the export market. Nearly 
two thirds of the port’s business is 
export trade. Spearheading its 
drive to increase its export vol- 
ume is its already famous Inter- 
national House where foreign cus- 
tomers are housed, entertained, 
and provided with all the comforts 
of home. 

International House, a non- 
profit, nontrading organization, is 
located in a nine-story building in 
the heart of downtown New Or- 
leans. Foreign visitors are pro- 
vided with offices, secretaries, 
foreign-language experts, meeting 
rooms, home-town newspapers, 
and some of the best food to be 
had in the city. This relaxed way 
of doing business is already paying 
off. 

A Greek importer, looking for 
100,000 pairs of shoes, wrote Inter- 
national House for help. The staff 
of International House located a 
firm in Chicago that could take on 
the order (shipping through New 
Orleans, of course), and a deal for 
$700,000 went through. An Ar- 
gentine firm bought 29,000 tons of 
merchant ships through Interna- 
tional House, and a Canadian 
manufacturer of chromium articles 
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is now buying chromite ore from 
South Africa because Interna- 
tional House went to the trouble 
of figuring out a money-saving, all- 
water transportation plan via 
barge from New Orleans up the 
Mississippi. These are only a few 
of International House’s accom- 
plishments. In 1946 alone it 
helped 2688 domestic and foreign 
traders find new business. 


Water Links to Canada 


Along with being the natural 
terminus of the Mississippi, New 
Orleans is also the terminus of the 
world’s most extensive inland- 
waterway system. Its Inter-Har- 
bor Navigation Canal, 
known as the Industrial Canal, is 
the connecting link between the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, 
which provide 15,000 miles of 
navigable waterways. It is now 
possible to go from New Orleans 
up the Mississippi to any point on 
the Great Lakes, to New York 
City via the Erie Canal, and to 
Montreal, Canada, by way of the 
St. Lawrence River. New Orleans 
is only 110 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico, as the Father of Waters 
twists and turns, but plans have 
been made to dig a new, deepwater 
channel that will eliminate the un- 
necessary meanderings and reduce 
the distance to the Gulf to a little 
more than sixty miles. Work will 
start on the project as soon as the 
Federal Government gets around 
to appropriating the necessary 
funds. 

One hundred different steam- 
ship lines operate out of New Or- 
leans. To accommodate their 
vessels, there are seven-and-one- 
half miles of public wharves, five- 
and-a-half of which are covered 
with steel sheds. Cargoes are un- 
loaded from all parts of the 
world—tea from China, olives 
from Spain, wood pulp and news- 
print from Scandinavia, coffee 
from Brazil, rubber from the 
Dutch East Indies, nitrate from 
Chile, mahogany from Honduras, 
and bauxite from British Guiana. 
New Orleans’ public grain elevator 
has a capacity of 2,622,000 bushels 
of grain, room enough for all the 
rye and barley grown in one year 
in Kentucky, and its shipside 
public cotton warehouse, the 
largest in the world, can con- 
veniently accommodate 461,856 
bales, or the average annual cotton 
production of Louisiana and Vir- 
ginia combined. 

New Orleans’ free-port foreign 
trade zone was opened for business 
in the early part of 1947. It is the 
second port of this kind in the 
ccuntry —the other is located on 
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New York’s Staten Island. The 
advantage to importers is that 
they can land their cargoes duty- 
free and then transship them to 
other foreign countries without 
paying duties. Goods landed at 
the free zone, which covers twenty 
acres, are dutiable only when they 
actually enter the United States 
through the regular channels of 
trade. 

New Orleans’ proposed $1,200,- 
000 International Trade Mart, 
which will be the only one of its 
kind in the country, will give the 
city its own global market place. 
Plans call for a five-story structure 


wherein foreign buyers and sellers, 
together with American exporters 
and importers, will be able to dis- 
play samples of their products, 
and take orders, without having to 
travel abroad or in this country. 
More than 70 per cent of the 
Mart’s space has already been 
leased, principally to American 
firms and their agents. 

The city’s hotel and boarding- 
house space is in even greater det 
mand, principally by tourists who 
are more interested in Mardi Gras 
than in foreign trade. Figures show 
that 17,902,385 bunches of ba- 
nanas arrived in New Orleans last 


year, along with 6,566,270 bags 
of coffee, twenty-seven monkeys, 
two tarantulas (by mistake), one 
job lot of miscellaneous tropical 
birds, and about 500,000 visitors, 
Approximately the same number 
of the latter are expected to turn 
up this year. A small proportion of 
them will find the place overrated 
and overadvertised and may even 
wish they had stayed home. The 
majority of them, however, are 
likely to have a pretty good time, 
Most people do. THE END 





For information about New Orleans’ 
food, ghosts and history, see Facts for 
Holidays, Page 136. 
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presented to it by Robert Todd 
Lincoln, the emancipator’s son, in 
1923 with the stipulation that it 
remain unopened until twenty-one 
years following his death. These 
papers, once used by Nicolay and 
Hay in their preparation of a 
twelve-volume biography of Lin- 
coln, did not reveal anything star- 
tling. There were no disclosures un- 
suspected by the experts. But in 
the 194 volumes of papers, which 
included approximately 1200 let- 
ters written by Lincoln’s generals, 
1100 letters from his cabinet mem- 
bers, and eighty letters threaten- 
ing his life, there is further proof of 
the soul-crushing burden carried 
by the great man during the tragic 
years of war and up to his final 
personal tragedy in April, 1865. 
Fourteen authors of more than a 
hundred Lincoln books, and some 
3500 other people, attended the 
presentation ceremonies staged by 
the Library. 

Some idea of the size of the 
Lincoln collection may be had by 
considering the fact that a single 
microfilm copy will extend 10,300 
feet, nearly two miles. 

Such Library treasures come 
from several basic sources: be- 
quests and gifts, outright pur- 
chases made possible by Congres- 
sional appropriations, and the 
copyright law of the United States. 


Occasionally there is another 
source, that of legitimate plunder. 

At the end of a dark alley of 
shelving off the Microfilm Reading 
Room, down a narrow flight of 
steps, past a locked grillwork door, 
is a new collection of harrowing sig- 
nificance. Its books are handsomely 
bound, meticulously printed. The 
flyleaves of many are autographed 
with names well known to a world 
emerging from war. Most of the 
books are in German. Many of 
them, especially those dealing with 
theater architecture, naval affairs, 
sculpture and art in general, carry 
a personal bookplate. It is a 
sticker type approximately three 
inches square. A man’s name set 
in bold type runs across a swastika 
background design. The name is 
Adolf Hitler. 

Gen. George Patton’s racing 
tank corps gathered that collec- 
tion, and with it the ranking gov- 
ernmental records—the Haupt- 
archiv of the Nazi party. 

From a quantitative viewpoint, 
the Library’s most important ac- 
quisitive source is the copyright 
law. Under its provisions, the Li- 
brary receives copies of every work 
printed (and protected) in the 
nation. Since 1897, the year of the 
organization of the Copyright 
Office in the Library’s own build- 
ing, there have been 6,787,547 
copyright registrations involving 
paid fees totaling $8,940,111. 

Great cultural gifts have been 
frequent, and of major importance. 
J. Pierpont Morgan once dropped 
a note to President William H. 
Taft stating that a visit from Her- 
bert Putnam, librarian emeritus of 
the institution today, had brought 
to his attention the fact that the 
Library lacked a complete set of 
letters and documents of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Mr. Morgan’s note 
forthwith went on to offer them. 
In 1946 novelist W. Somerset 
Maugham presented the Library 
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with the original manuscript of 
Of Human Bondage, calling the 
gift a slight token of appreciation 
for United States sanctuary of 
British children during the war. 
The variety of gifts and the mag- 
nitude of endowments finally led 
Congress in 1925 to establish a 
formal Library Trust Fund Board 
which, since its inception, has 
handled twenty-three gifts or 
bequests with a total value of 
$1,750,000. 

The acquisitional work which 
most clearly reveals the Library’s 
global leadership in cultural affairs 
is that of its European Mission. 
This is a co-operative enterprise, 
probably the most extensive book- 
buying venture of all time. Its 
participants are many of the coun- 
try’s major libraries. Its duties in- 
volve the procurement of multiple 
copies of European publications 
produced during the war and those 
of this uncertain peace. Despite be- 
wildering complications, domestic 
and international, there are today 
detachments of the Mission in 
German and Italian cities, and in 
other spots on the Continent. 
Crate after crate containing books 
and papers acquired by the Mis- 
sion has arrived in the Library. 
Their contents will ultimately be 
on the shelves of many libraries 
throughout the nation. 

In the past decade of re- 
appreciation of life in the United 
States, occasioned by war and the 
present peacetime evidence of con- 
tinual need to defend that way of 
life, the Library has been called 
“The Fortress of Freedom,” the 
“Acropolis of America,”’ the 
“Temple of Western Culture” and 
many other purple nouns. It is the 
world’s largest pool of scholarship, 
the logical evolution of the demo- 
cratic belief that the best nation is 
that which gives its people, un- 
stintingly, enough information 
about enough subjects to work 
out its own destiny. THE END 
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LAKE PLACID 


(Continued frem Page 61) 





the result of Mr. Hicks’ patient 
work, and he keeps a helpful eye 
on visitors to make sure they don’t 
get into trouble. 

While some skiers prefer board- 
inghouses such as “Ma” Mazu- 
zan’s, where everybody eats fam- 
ily style at one big table, the 
majority crowd into the big hotels 
downtown. The largest of these 
is the Marcy, a brick building 
with a cocktail lounge, an or- 
chestra, and more than a mere 
touch of Miami Beach or Atlantic 
City. The Homestead, down the 


street, ‘is smaller and more con- 
servative; “Cly” Wikoff’s Mirror 
Lake Inn, a rambling cottage-style 
building, serves good meals and 
offers the intimate atmosphere of 
the New England ski resorts. Up 
the hill, on the way to Saranac 


Lake, the Stevens House, last me- 


mento of a glorious past, has just 
been torn down to make way for a 
cottage colony, but the Belmont, 
St. Moritz and Glenwood operate 
full blast across the street. 
Serious-minded skiers who can get 
along without cocktails or danc- 
ing, go to Adirondack Loj, a chalet 
at the foot of Mt. Marcy, which 
offers simple accommodations and 
close-by skiing. 

In recent years a small group of 
refugees has settled in Lake Placid. 
At first, they were received with 
suspicion, but most of them now 
have fitted themselves snugly into 
the community. One recent ar- 
rival has increased the architec- 
tural chaos of the village by con- 
structing a mammoth Swiss-style 
chalet, complete with terraces and 
scrolled exterior woodwork. 

At Lake Placid the natives have 
managed to retain their forth- 


rightness and their independence 
in spite of visitors and their de- 
mands. This is emphasized by a 
story that is told about a local 
guide named Orrin. 

“Seems that some ladies wanted 
Orrin to take ’em out in the woods 
one winter day for a flapjack din- 
ner,” the story goes. ‘““ He led them 
to a lean-to back of Connery Pond 
on snowshoes. Now Orrin was a 
pretty good cook, and them ladies 
ate the flapjacks as fast as he got 
*em ready. After a while, though, 
they began to slow down, so Orrin 
stopped cookin’. One of the ladies 
walked over and said, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Fay, we’re not through yet.’ So 
Orrin, he says, ‘How many more 
do you want?’ And the ladies all 
say, ‘Oh, about a dozen flapjacks 
apiece.’ So Orrin fried up that 
many more, but then he noticed 
that the ladies was just pickin’ at 
them. He was pretty mad, so he 
went around in back of the lean-to 
and got a shotgun. He put that 
shotgun over his arm, and he says 
to the ladies, ‘Now, damn you, 
eat all of them flapjacks!’ And, 
by gosh, they ate every one.” 

THE END 





KING OF CHEESES 
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consumed to the last crumb before 
another is touched. Last year the 
cats ate 300, an insignificant loss 
to the Sociélé when compared with 
thecurrent annual output of 4,800,- 
000 five-pound cheeses. 

When the cheese is ripened it 
must be sold immediately or 
placed in the immense refrigera- 
tion units to await marketing. Be- 
fore going to refrigeration, each 
cheese is wrapped in thick tinfoil, 
which must stick perfectly to the 
entire cheese surface. Women 
workers take great pains in wrap- 
ping the cheeses, making, how- 
ever, a tiny slit in the foil with a 
fingernail to allow accumulated 
gases to escape from the cheese. 
Meanwhile the Chief Taster de- 
termines which cheeses shall be ex- 
ported and the markets to which 
they shall be sent. He must know 
the qualities of the cheese and the 
tastes of the market. The Roque- 
fort that goes to Brazil must be 
pungent enough to satisfy Bra- 
zilian taste; the cheese earmarked 
for the United Kingdom must be 
mellower if it is to suit the British 
palate. Even in France tastes 
differ: Marseilles’ taste for a racier 
tang differs considerably from the 
more sophisticated, more delicate 
Parisian taste. Americans, accord- 
ing to the Société, prefer “‘an av- 





erage Roquefort taste, neither too 
sharp nor too mild.” The direc- 
tors are hopeful that the American 
taste has not changed during the 
war, for the U. S. A. consumed in 
1939 about one third of the 11,000 
tons produced. The Sociélé gradu- 
ally is re-establishing the prewar 
practice of catering to individual 
tastes. 

The Germans came to Roque- 
fort often during their occupation 
of France, usually as ‘correct vis- 
itors,” but on three occasions in 
search of tinfoil supplies. They 
never succeeded in requisitioning 
the Sociélé’s five-year supply. It 
was hidden in one of the remotest, 
dankest, and darkest caves. 


Foiling the Nazis 

One of the directors understand- 
ingly seizes on this episode to 
practice his one witticism in Eng- 
lish regarding Roquefort. ‘We 
foiled the Germans,” he says. 

Many of the Nazi “visitors,” 
after one look at the dark laby- 
rinth of caves, and the dour faces 
of the workers, decided to visit the 
village instead. They seldom stayed 
long; the odor of the cheese which 
within a few days permeates cloth- 
ing, and the thousands of flies 
which prefer the village to the 
chilly caves, discouraged them. 
High-ranking officers ate their 
Roquefort in the dining room of 
the village’s one hostelry, the 
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Grand, whose matire d’hétel, Jean 
Lautard, fell in love with Roque- 
fort when he came to the village 
seventeen years ago. He has never 
allowed any other cheese in the 
hotel, a convenient enough affec- 
tion as the hotel, like most of 
Roquefort, is owned by the So- 
ciélé. 

Postwar tourists are increas- 
ing gradually as France relaxes 
gasoline rationing and as more 
automobiles become available. 
M. Lautard is considering more 
personnel for his hotel staff. Buy- 
ers from the great wholesale food 
houses of the world are beginning 
to make calls again at Roquefort. 
A few Belgian, Dutch, or English 
tourists make the village an over- 
night stop on their journeys south- 
ward to the Mediterranean coast; 
and once in a while an American 
visitor drops in. 

For the most part, the visitors 
are French. The French have a 
deep admiration for the caves and 
the men who have bested Nature in 
making a lasting food from milk, 
one of her most perishable prod- 
ucts. Besides, they are curious to 
see for themselves the making 
of a cheese which caused Casa- 
nova to exclaim in his Mémoires : 
“Oh! what wonderful agents are 
Chambertin and Roquefort to re- 
store a love and bring to quick 
maturity a growing love affair.” 

THE END 
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Come to the Heartlan 


of EUROPE 
Offers 


a Rare Combination of 
OLD and NEW 


The old world charm that has vanished since 
the war survives in Czechoslovakia, at 
Europe’s crossroads. Here, streamlined in- 
dustry goes hand-in-hand with picture-book 
beauty and ancient folklore. Modern planes 
and trains, luxurious hotels on the one hand— 
age-old castles and churches, untouched vil- 
lages where folklore survives the centuries. .. 
The medical world well knows the value 
of our famous “‘cures’’. Travelers know the 
endless variety of our museums and churches, 
the beauty of our architecture—the arts and 
music of our native Czechs and’Slovaks. 
Varied programs, of interest to educators, 
writers, tourists, are planned for 1948. 
Travel is economical by U. S. standards. 


Come Visit 


Czechoslovakia 


For booklets, information, etc.: Write Box 100— 
“Czechoslovakia” —1819 Broadway, New York 
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GAME SENSATION 


At your next party or family get- 
together, play DRAGON'S TEETH — 
the first mew game sensation in years! 
Combines surprise, suspense, strategy, 
chuckles and chance. 

And talk about scoring! The colorful 
Dragon's “teeth”—a unique feature —are 
the scoring units. The “teeth” fit into 
playing pieces ... and how guests howl 
when, at a turn of the Dragon “wheel,” 
the “teeth” vanish into thin air. And then 
... a whirlwind finish! 

Play Dragon’s Teeth. A large, hand- 
some game; 4-color design, lacquered 
wood frame. Be the first to introduce 
DRAGON'S TEETH.to your crowd for 
popular parties. Two to six can play. 

Sent postpaid for only $2.98 
Send $1.00 — balance C.O.D. 
(Money-back guarantee) 


THE HOLYOKE GAME COMPANY 
81 Front Street 
HOLYOKE MASSACHE SI 
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MOVIES 


A Film Sound Director can pick and choose 











There’s a wonderful enchantment, a delightful magic 
in the sunshine of St. Petersburg. It throws a spell of 
carefree contentment over the visitor, making him 
want to return again and again, until finally he 
decides to live in the Sunshine City. 


Perhaps it is more than sunshine—a combination of 
perfect climate, beautiful setting, all kinds of recre- 
ation and the hospitality of friendly people. At any 
rate, when you come to sunny St. Petersburg, you 
will discover a new zest in life, new interests, new 
outlooks. 


St. Petersburg invites you for a Spring vacation. 
March, April and May are the finest months of all 
the year on Florida's Gulf Coast. Bring your family 
and friends. Plan now. For free illustrated booklets 
write today to G. H. Davenport, Chamber of Com- 
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his noises—or even manufacture his own 


by AL HINE 


OUND IN MOTION PICTURES, ac- 
S cording to the legend which bids 
fair to take the place of dull fact, 
came about like this: 

All movies were drab and silent. 
Suddenly along came the Brothers 
Warner, touched with vision and 
genius, and a Singing Fool named 
Al Jolson, touched with voice and 
genius. Their talents were com- 
bined in a fine finished talking 
picture called The Jazz Singer, in 
the year 1927, and from there on in 
everything was sound—rich, full 
and glamorous. 

Actually, sound was a slowly 
evolving process. Its stirrings 
had been felt in the industry long 
before 1927. Through the 1920’s 
there had been abortive attempts 
to wed the spoken word with cel- 
luloid, but none of them had been 
commercially successful. Although 
the movies, by the middle ’20’s, had 
made some progress in developing 
an art form of their own, they 
still borrowed heavily from the 
stage for story material—often 
with near-ludicrous effect. At its 
worst this was reflected in movies 
like Beggar on Horseback, a suc- 
cessful stage play translated to 
celluloid without the devastat- 
ing dialogue that had made it a 
hit—a process akin to buying 
a canary for its gifts of song 
and then keeping it in a sound- 
proof room. 

The first feature movie with 
real sound, in the form of a syn- 
chronized musical score, was Don 


Juan, a Warner picture starring 
John Barrymore. The score was 
transcribed on records and tailored 
to fit the action of the film. It was 
the technique of the old pit piano, 
which played chase music for 
Westerns in neighborhood thea- 
ters, transferred to a grander and 
canned medium. 

The Jazz Singer also was pre- 
ceded in the Sound Derby by Fox 
Movietone News, which began to 
force public characters to speak 
into a stationary microphone in 
the spring of 1927. Technique was 
awkward and strained compared to 
the newsreel of today, but the 
sound, transcribed while the ac- 
tion—a speech, a parade or an 
auto race—was going on, was an 
important forward step. 

The Jazz Singer was the first 
feature picture in which an actor’s 
voice became part of movie mak- 
ing. It was by no means a com- 
plete sound movie, but Jolson did 
sing and talk. Although much of 
the action was still in the panto- 
mime tradition of the silents, it was 
a major innovation. I can remem- 
ber the hush of expectation that 
fell over the theater when the 
audience knew that a speech— 
there was no real dialogue in 
the current movie sense of the 
word—or a song was forthcom- 
ing. As in Don Juan and in the 
newsreel, the sound for The Jazz 
Singer was transcribed on rec- 
ords synchronized to the frames 
of film. 

It is certainly true that The Jazz 
Singer created a furore, but in the 
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Wele Waker Ledkge 


invites you to enjoy 


New Mexico’s Finest 


‘ v4 
Loaf, relax, live a little longer! Rough it in F SE “eee \) 
comfort! Every modern convenience combined ; . BF ys: | 
with the authentic atmosphere of the Old West, am? = 


Maye Yo» Fyn in the Sun 
at aor yoo New Mexicg 


New Mexico's delightjul climate 
adds zest to year-round outdoor 
fun. Hike and ride in nearby moun- 
tains and scenic canyons, escorted 
by real cowboys. See cattle 
ranches, old silver mines, and 
Apache Indian ruins. There is 

a supervised playground for 
children, large swimming 
pool, concrete tennis 
court, badminton court, 
putting green, and an 
archery range on 





grounds. Also our own rodeo 
arena. 20 buildings in all. 
Big game hunting and superb trout 
fishing in nearby mountains. 
Overnight pack trips arranged at 
no extra cost. Guides, horses, 
meals furnished. No closed 
season on mountain lions. Trout 
season May 15to Nov. 21. Approved 
landing field for private planes 
five miles from Lodge. Planes met 
by arrangement. 







OPENS IN MAY 


Write for details, reservations, dates of hunting seasons. Illus- 
trated folder upon request. American plan. Address Manager. 
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 WilileWekerdiadye 


ll Glenwood, New Mexico 
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AVON P ARK, FLORIDA 
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per person $9 per day 
(including all meals) 
Guaranteed Saminer Weather 
Fine bathing 
Championship Golf Course 
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Beautiful rooms ; 8 
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Orange groves Pe \ 
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For Reservations and Information 
ROBERT F. WARNER ASSOCIATES 
NEW YORK OFFICE: BRyant 9-6347 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: RAndolph 0625 
77 West Washington Street 


BOSTON OFFICE: LAfayette 4497 
73 Tremont Street 
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AVON PARK, FLORIDA 

















BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 


Bellevietwr~Biltmore : 


A Winter Address 
of Distinction 


Season extends from January 10th 
thru early April. For illustrated 
brochure and information write: 
DONALD E. CHURCH, MANAGING DIR. 
The Belleview-Biltmore Hotel 
Belleair, Florida 





for-Swimming, Sunbathing, Shelling, Golf, Rid- 
ing, Tennis, World famous fishing. on-Tropical 
Gasporilla Island, 700 acre estate, 2 miles of 
exclusive beach. with-Distinguished clientele. 
Luxurious - Modern - Restful 
Rates from $16 per day per person 
American Plan (includes meals) 
Joseph Spadaro, Pres., Jack Crandall, Mgr. 
Boca Grande, Florida, Phone 4251 or 2701 
= of NY Off. 51 E 42 St. MU 2-3341 








battle waged over the coming of 
sound it didn’t always appear that 
the innovation would win out. 
The Warner studios had intro- 
duced sound less as a great public 
service than in an effort tostave off 
bankruptcy. They gambled with 
sound to save their investment. 

Other companies were less en- 
thusiastic about their colleague’s 
pioneering. Five major studios 
banded together, after assessing 
the import of The Jazz Singer, to 
combat the “ Vitaphone Menace.” 
Warners (and Western Electric, 
which controlled the process) 
fought back. While Warners had 
everything to gain and with The 
Jazz Singer seemed to be gaining 
it, the other majors had everything 
to lose. They had to replace ex- 
pensive photographic equipment 
made exclusively for silent movies 
with new contraptions which could 
take sound. They risked a huge 
capital investment in contracts 
with stars and directors who had 
proved their value in silent pic- 
tures but who would be an un- 
known quantity in talkies. And, 
least tangible but most humil- 
iating, they had to accept the 
leadership of a rival firm which 
they had been ready to write off 
as a failure. 

Opposition came not only from 
other studios. Many movie-goers 
and some serious and intelligent 
movie critics questioned whether 
pictures had any business talking. 
The critics felt that movies were 
essentially a visual art and that 
the addition of sound would stunt 
their artistic growth. They argued 
that the necessity for dialogue 
would hamstring the freedom and 
flexibility of the camera. 

From the producer’s end, sound 
did cost money, much money. 
Many old stars fell by the wayside. 
John Gilbert fought a losing bat- 
tle; the great screen lover’s voice, 
mercifully unheard in_ silents, 
turned out to have a high, almost 
squeaky pitch, ill-attiined to heavy 
romance. Elegant ladies whose 
tones should have had a boudoir 
huskiness, turned out to speak in 
a peacock’s screech. Foreign stars, 
safe in silents as long as they could 
act or look beautiful, became to- 
tal losses, since their accents pro- 
hibited them from playing clean- 
cut ‘American boys and girls. 

And, artistically, sound did 
cause a lag. The movies had been 
flourishing in a period of flexibil- 
ity. Camera techniques had im- 
proved, cutting and editing had 
become almost fine arts. A story 
could be told in the way that 
seemed most interesting. The 
screen could create its own me- 
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dium. With sound all this was 
changed, or rather turned back. 
Speeches had to be spoken di- 
rectly into stationary micro- 
phones. Producers were fearful 
and directors wary of a picture in 
which lines had to be spoken, and 
as a result the movies went back 
to photographing plays almost as 
they had appeared on the stage, 
with only cliché inserts to show 
anything of the power of the 
camera to cover distance and 
contain multitudes. Synchroni- 
zation of sound to film—even after 
the sound track, which records 
sound directly on the film, super- 
seded recordings—was a bugaboo 
that created new and seemingly 
insuperable cutting problems. 
Once accepted, sound proved 
more adaptable than its detrac- 
tors had feared. American techni- 
cal genius rose to the challenge 


and created better sound cameras,. 


more ingenious recording devices; 
international artistic genius rose 
equally to the challenge and 
found ways never dreamed of on 
the stage by which to blend 
visual and sound patterns into a 
special whole. There was corn in 
the growth of sound; there still is 
corn in the ever-recurrent cycles 
of indifferent musicals and in the 
disgracefully continued habit of 
aping the stage. But there has 
been inspiration as well. 

The first forward step was to 
enable the mike to follow a player 
around the set and thus avoid the 
flatness of the first talkies, in which 
all sound—dialogue, music and 
sound effects—seemed to come 
from the same central anonymous 
point. This flatness was licked by 
the early 1930’s. At the same 


In Orson Welles’ Citizen Kane, sound as much as lighting helped create a mood. § 





time, sound-cutting progressed, 
Speeches and songs, not neces. 
sarily recorded at. the time of 
shooting, were successfully dubbed 
into a finished film. Thus a star 
could get the benefit of his best 
reading of a line, even if he had 
muffed it during actual filming, 
and a diva, like the late Grace 
Moore in One Night of Love (1934), 
could have several versions of an 
aria pieced together to make g 
perfect rendition. 

Today sound has nothing to 
apologize for. We can look back to 
high spots like the two Orson 
Welles movies, Citizen Kane and 
The Magnificent Ambersons, where 
sound helps create a mood quite 
as much as lighting, camera work 
or acting skill; to the skillful use 
of unexpected sound patterns for 
suspense in early Hitchcock moy- 
ies like The Thirty-Nine Steps; to 
the recent British Dead of Night; 
to the Bellevue scene in The Lost 
Week End (though in this picture 
some magnificent opportunities 
for the truly harrowing use of 
sound seem to have been scamped); 
to the intelligent use of sound for 
comedy in Hope-Crosby pictures. 

The men responsible for a mov- 
ie’s sound are listed as Sound Di- 
rectors or more often as Sound, 
somewhere toward the end of the 
long list of picture credits. One 
of these men is Frank Woolley, a 
veteran of movie sound since 1928, 
when he gave up instructing doc- 
tors in the Midwest on the use of 
X-ray equipment and came to 
New York to go to work for then- 
fledgling Fox Movietone News. 

“We used an old Bell and 


Howells then,” Frank says, “a 


regular silent camera converted | 
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Don Juan was first feature with sound. 


to the single system that was the 
only sound system we had. When 
we shot an outdoor event we got 
all the sound there was around. 

We've advanced terrifically, of 
course, but some of the same prob- 
lem still remains. When we were 
shooting Portrait of Jenny for 
Selznick here in New York, we had 
a couple of distractions that were 
as old as the history of sound 
movies. In one shot up at the 
Cloisters, there was a battle be- 
tween chirping sparrows and 
Lillian Gish. Every time she 
opened her mouth the sparrows 
started a chorus and the scene 
was spoiled. And in the Jersey 
countryside we had a scene with 
Jennifer Jones where the water 
rushing by in a tiny creek came 
through on the sound’ track like 
the Johnstown flood. We finally 
had to dam up the stream. 

“ Of course we could have solved 
these problems by dubbing in 
dialogue and the exact sound we 
wanted after the scenes had been 
shot. But it’s not good to do this 
too often, because you sometimes 
get a mechanical quality from 
dubbing and lose the warmth of 
the real thing. 

“To avoid too much dubbing 
and to make it possible to get as 
much sound as we can during ac- 
tual shooting, we use tricks that 
have been developed as sound 
has grown up. For example, one of 
the most difficult things to shoot 
at any time is a banquet scene. 
When you're in a dining room, 
you're not aware of how much 
clattering and rattling goes on, 
but the sound track picks it all up 
and it ruins the dialogue. So for 
banquet scenes, we'll usually tape 
the bottoms of dishes and cutlery 
with felt. ‘ 

“Often, when we don’t have to 
show a woman’s feet, we'll have 
her take off her shoes or wear 
heavy socks to kill the tapping 
of heels on a hardwood floor. 


“Sound problems have to be 


taken into consideration even in 
the writing of a film. I remember 
one case where a girl had a line of 
dialogue when she was taking off 
a raincoat. The rustle of that 
raincoat being pulled over a silk 


dress showed up on the track as 
if it had been a sawmill going at 
full blast. In a case like that you 
have only two choices: either you 
dub the speech or you rewrite the 
scene to have the dialogue in a 
different place. In dubbing, the 
sound of the raincoat can be re- 
moved from the dialogue track 
and run in syne on another track 
in less volume than the dialogue. 

“The funny thing is that fake 
sound, synthetic sound effects and 
so on often sound much more 
natural to the human ear than the 
real thing as picked up by the 


even 


another, and then blend the two. 
You get parent sound tracks and 


grandpappy sound tracks 
this way. Sometimes there will be 
a bad splice on one of the tracks 
which will show up as an off-key 
noise or bloop while you’re blend- 
ing. When you have eight tracks 
going at once and something like 
this happens, you just have to 
check each track individually till 
you find the bad one and have it 
repaired and start all over again. 
“We can cut sound now just as 
action can be cut, but it’s usually 
more complicated. In sound-cut- 
ting, as in dubbing, synchroniza- 
tion is the thing. There have been 
times when we’ve had to sweat.all 
afternoon over a single word to 
make it sound right and, at the 
same time, fit exactly the lip mo- 
tion of the actor speaking it.” 





Frank Woolley, seated at studio sound “mixing” board, is veteran Sound Director. 


sound track. That’s one reason we 
do as much mixing as we do before 
producing a final sound track.” 
Frank presides over the mixing 
he speaks of in RKO Pathe’s 
NewYork sound studios. He works 
in a studio filled with an accu- 
mulation of sound devices that bog- 
gle description in anything but an 
advanced technical magazine; but 
the nub of the mixing problem is 
to be found in eight reels of 
separate sound tracks, any num- 
ber of which may be blended to- 
gether to make the final sound 
heard in your movie theater. All 
tracks are synchronized to the 
action of the picture; one may 
contain a few feet of barking dog, 
another some background music, 
a crowd, and so on. It is the sound 
man’s job to put all these sounds 
together in their proper balance 
so that the final result achieves 
the mood the director is seeking. 
** Sometimes, of course, we have 
more than eight different tracks,” 
Frank says. “Then we'll blend one 
series separately and after that 






Frank supervises the sound re- 
cording of short subjects, news- 
reels and feature pictures. Not 
the least important part of his 
work is dubbing foreign-lan- 
guage sound tracks onto old films 
for foreign showing. In _ parts 
of the world where the literacy 
level is low, printed subtitles 
would be wasted. In such cases, 
studios dub in a commentary in 
the native tongue. There is some- 
thing eerie about sitting in an up- 
stairs studio watching Preston 
Foster in The Last Days of Pompeii 
apparently declaiming in Siamese, 
while down in the recording room 
the film recorders are whirring 
away at ninety feet a minute with 
the crash of falling marble col- 
umns and Siamese dialogue. 

At least one of Frank’s assist- 
ants is learning exotic languages 
while he works. “I can’t speak 
Siamese yet,” he says, “but work- 
ing on all these tracks I’m be- 
ginning to learn the simple words 
like ‘Scram’ and ‘I love you.’”’ 

THE END 
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in a tropic ploke Sane 
on the edge 
of the desert 


Romantic setting for an pertinent 
vacation .. . perfect place for the whole 
family to ‘relax and recuperate from a 
shut-in northern winter. Jokake Inn, 
located on the sunny slope of Camelback 
Mountain just 10 miles from Phoenix, 
offers all the best of western fun: desert 
riding, chuckwagon picnics, swimming, 
sun bathing, dances and a variety of 
games on the grounds. Spacious, com- 
fortable rooms, each opening on a 
flower-filled patio. April is the desert’s 
most beautiful month. Days are warm 
and sunny, nights are cool and restful. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR APRIL 


$25 per day for two, in a twin room. 
American plan. For details, write: 


Albert F. Morarity, JOKAKE INN 
Rt. 7, Box 111, Phoenix, Arizona 














mMissouRi 
Uniquely unsurpassed for health 
or pleasure. Four world-famous 
magic minerol waters. Every sport and diver- 
sion. Luxurious American Plan accommode- 
tions from $50 weekly. Write Eppley 


Hotels Co., Excelsior Springs, Mo. for 
free booklet "New Health Awaits You.’ 
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a Palm Beach, Florida 


HIGHLANDS GiOTEL NEPTUNE HALL 


On the Golf ama Beach 


Melbourne, Fla. 
HOTEL HAVEN 


Silver Soctems, 


PINE CREST INN : 
The Golfer’s Paradise An Inland Paradise 
Pinehurst, N. C. Winter Haven, Fla. 


PLEASE CONTACT HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 
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VACATION RESORT 
\ ON A 10,500 
ACRE CATTLE 


@ZCALIFORNIA 
Presents The NEW Deluxe 





RANCH AND RESORT 
—in the Famous Santa Barbara Vacation Area 
75 saddle horses — 4000 cattle 

50 wooded trails — rodeos, roundups 
Heated swimming pool — all sports 


Dancing every night — Cocktail lounge 
Rates trom $17.50 per day per person, include 
accommodations, meals, horse and all recreations 


FOR FREE BOOKLET WITH 
55 PHOTOS, Wrcte 
Lynn Gillham, Manager 


ALISAL GUEST RANCH 
P. O. Box 497 + Solvang, California 





ZCOMUNIUN 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Seventeen floors of iuxurious 
comfort in the heart of Miami. 
Convenient to.all attractions 


... downtown offices all airlines. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
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Carolina sparkles 
in every season! 
Modernaccommodations, 
excellent food,of course. 

Brochure. 
Wwm.E.Casseiseery 


BENT CREEK RANCH 






ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 











SKY LINE INN 


Highest. most central location in the Poconos 


Nearest Mountain Resort to New York City—only 3 hours 
Cocktail Bar - Orchestra - Dancing 
Honeymooners’ Paradise 
Private Park Panoramic View into Three States 

Just a few minutes’ walk to 

charming Mountain Village, 
transportation center, 

churches, movies, shops. 
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Records can reproduce opera voices, but not Met glitter scenes like this. 


Domestic and foreign records cater to people 


who’d rather hear than see top opera stars 


by GEORGE FRAZIER 


HERE ABE EVIDENCES of mount- 
, dissatisfaction with 
opera in the United States. A lot 
of people finally are admitting that 
opera, for all its unquestioned 
beauty, has a definite snob appeal. 
It has become apparent, too, that 
some opera-goers are more inter- 
ested in the finery they wear to 
Don Giovanni than in Don Gio- 
vanni itself. Finally, there is the 
realization that opera singers, with 
some few exceptions, just can’t act. 

But one thing about opera re- 
mains true: if the acting and the 
librettos and the audiences are 
tarnished, the music itself is 
sterling. As a result, an increasing 
number of people are beginning to 
listen to opera on records. There 
are some fine ones on the market, 
most of which are in the catalogues 
of the major companies. 

In point of time, the Heritage 
Series which RCA Victor intro- 
duced a year and a half ago be- 
longs first among operatic record- 
ings. This is a collection of non- 
breakable, handsomely packaged 
reissues of discs that were made 
during the first quarter of the 
century by its greatest voices. 
With refreshing candor, RCA Vic- 
tor’s publicists make no extrava- 
gant claims for these records. The 
blurb for Luisa Tetrazzini’s coup- 
ling of “Voi che sapete’ (from 
Marriage of Figaro) and “Jo son 
Titania” (from Mignon) concedes 
the imperfections of Tetrazzini’s 
voice. It would be a mistake to 
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approach the items in the Heritage 
Series thinking that you are going 
to hear perfect performances by 
matchless voices, although in cer- 
tain instances, su¢h as two Caruso 
faces recorded in 1911 and 1920, 
you enjoy a tenor whose voice and 
sense of style never have been 
equaled. But there are some big 
flaws in these undertakings. They 
were acoustically recorded and 
cannot therefore be judged by 
modern standards, and the voices 
were probably praised excessively 
in their day. However, the twenty 
selections available at this writing 
constitute a remarkablere-creation 
of opera as it sounded in the early 
20th Century. 

Among the artists represented, 
besides Tetrazzini and Caruso, are 
Frances Alda, Marcel Journet, 
Mario Ancona, Pasquale Amato, 
Pol Plancon, Lucrezia Bori, John 
McCormack, Louise Homer and 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink. Vic- 
tor plans to keep the Heritage 
Series going, and in time most 
voices out of the so-called Golden 
Age of Opera will be represented. 








With an eye toward the box. 
office, the Metropolitan Opera 
Association has (understandably if 
not commendably) made it a point 
to include a number of attractive 
young ladies in its company. This 
helps to explain the superiority of 
certain European organizations 
which presumably are more con- 
cerned with vocal quality than sex 
appeal. This superiority becomes 
very clear when you compare the 
recording of an opera by a Eu- 
ropean group with the Metropoli- 
tan’s Hansel and Gretel, now avail- 
able in two Columbia albums. 

The Met’s Risé Stevens, Nadine 
Conner and John Brownlee sing 
very well indeed, but no dis- 
passionate critic would contend 
that theirs are the best available 
voices for the interpretation of the 
Humperdinck score, even though 
they sing it in English as well as 
any other trio. This brings up an 
argument that’s been going on for 
years: Are foreign-language operas 
more understandable to Amer- 
icans if translated into English? 
There is room for substantial argu- 
ment on either side of the question, 
but I think the Metropolitan’s 
Hansel and Gretel proves that an 
English libretto is in itself no 
guarantee of a quicker under- 
standing on the part of a listener 
who knows only English. I’m 
sorry to say I found a good deal of 
this Hansel and Gretel as unin- 
telligible as though it were sung in 
a tongue completely foreign to me. 
This is not an indictment of opera 
sung in English, but merely a re- 
minder that the English must be 
enunciated meticulously. 

By the time this piece reaches 
print, RCA Victor probably will 
have released its complete Aida. It 
is performed by Beniamino Gigli, 
tenor; Maria Caniglia, soprano; 
Ebe Stignani, mezzo; and the 
Rome Opera House Chorus and 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Tullio Serafin. Gigli is still one of 
the greatest of all tenors (his voice 
is darker, more mature now); 
and both Caniglia and Stignani 
are among the very best in their 
respective fields. Serafin has long 
been recognized as one of the three 


Voices from opera’s Golden Age: McCormack, Schumann-Heink, Caruso. 
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or four top-notch operatic con- 
ductors. I expect that this set of 
twenty 12-inch sides will remain 
the definitive recorded version of 
Aida for a long time. 

Mozart is unique among. oper- 
atic composers in that he peoples 
his work with human beings. Thus 
the charm of his Don Giovanni, Le 
nozze di Figaro, Cosi fan tutte and 
Die Zauberfléle is as abiding as it is 
pervasive. The RCA Victor re- 
cording of the complete Don Gio- 
yanni belongs in any collection. 
The voices, the orchestra, the in- 
terpretation and the recording are 
all first rate. The cast includes John 
Brownlee, baritone; Ina Souez, 
soprano; Louise Helletsgruber, so- 
prano; Roy Henderson, baritone; 
Salvatore Baccaloni, bass; Au- 
drey Mildmay, soprano; and the 
Glyndebourne Festival Chorus 
and Orchestra under Fritz Busch. 

RCA Victor also has Busch 
readings (and these, too, are ex- 
cellent) of Le nozze di Figaro and 
Cosi fan tuite. On the same label 
is a fine interpretation of Die 
Zauberflite by W. Strienz, bass; 
Erna Berger, soprano; Tiana Lem- 
nitz, soprano; Gerhard Husch, 
baritone; a chorus; and the Berlin 
Philharmonic under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Probably the most 
eloquent interpreter of Mozart’s 
orchestral works, Beecham (whose 
Columbia album of Mozart’s 
G-Minor Symphony is one of the 
most extraordinary performances 
on records) demonstrates in Die 
Zauberflite that he is equally at 
ease with the Mozart operas. 

The four Mozart sets are not the 
only worth-while recordings of 
complete operas on the domestic 
labels. On RCA Victor there are 
outstanding performances of Puc- 
cini's La Bohéme by Gigli, Al- 
banese, and the La Scala Chorus 
and Orchestra under Umberto 
Berrettoni; Puccini’s Tosca by 
Gigli, Caniglia, and the Royal 
Opera Chorus and Orchestra of 
Rome under Oliviero de Fabritiis; 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale by Tito 
Schipa, Ernesto Badini, and the 
La Scala Orchestra and Chorus un- 
der Carlo Sabajno; and a splendid 
complete third act of Wagner’s 


Die Meistersinger by Torsten 
Ralf, Hans Hermann Nissen, the 
Dresden State Opera Chorus, and 
the Saxon State Orchestra under 
Karl Boehm. Columbia has a su- 
perb La Traviata by Guerrini, In- 
fantino, Silveri, and the Rome 
Opera House Chorus and Or- 
chestra under Vincenzio Bellazza. 

In tracking down operas (as 
well as any other kind of music) 
you will find the foreign labels re- 
warding. Their shellac content 
seems to be heavier than in do- 
mestic releases. The best of them 





Tenor Beniamino Gigli and daughter Rina have sung together and alone. 


(the British Decca full-frequency- 
range recording, for example) have 
incomparably faithful reproduc- 
tion. There are some exciting 
foreign-opera releases in view. 
Gigli has only recently recorded 
several complete operas for La 
Voce del Padrone (the Italian 
equivalent of Britain’s H.M.V.) 
which should be real treasures. 

On the Parlophone label are two 
operatic sets of high quality. One 
is a complete version of Bellini’s 
Norma by Gina Cigna, Ebe Sti- 
gnani, Giovanni Breviard, and an 
orchestra and chorus under Vit- 
torio Gui. The other is a complete 
reading of Donizetti’s lovely Lucia 
di Lammermoor by Lina Pagliughi, 
Giovanni Malipiero, and an or- 


Grand-opera singers in the grand manner: Bori, Amato, Tetrazzini. 
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chestra and cherus under Ugo 
Tansini. Cetra, the Italian label 
to which Ferruccio Tagliavini is 
under contract to record complete 
operas, has a complete rendition of 
Verdi’s La forza del destino by the 
Turin Opera Company’s soloists, 
orchestra, and chorus under Gino 
Marinuzzi; and a complete 
L’amico Fritz which should be an 
authoritative interpretation, since 
it is conducted by Pietro Mas- 
cagni, the composer. The set of 
La forza del destino, which features 
such gifted soloists as Galliano 


Masini, Maria Caniglia and Ebe 
Stignani, will be released in this 
country on Cetra-Soria, a new 
label. Puccini’s Manon Lescaut is 
available in a British Columbia set 
by soloists and the chorus and 
orchestra of La Scala under Lo- 
renzo Molajoli, while Saint-Saéns’ 
Samson et Dalila has been released 
by Pathe in a set by the Paris 
Opera Company under Louis 
Fourestier. 

A number of anthologies of 
operatic arias are listed in the 
RCA Victor and Columbia cata- 
logues. Most of them are syn- 
thetic affairs, but there are some 
brilliant performances by Helen 
Traubel on Columbia and by 
Eleanor Steber, and Jan Peerce 
and Leonard Warren on Victor. 
Cetra has three splendid albums 
of operatic selections sung by Ebe 
Stignani, Pia Tassinari and Lina 
Pagliughi. And, if you wonder 
whether or not a brilliant voice is 
passed on from one generation to 
another, listen to an H.M.V. of Bo- 
lero (from Verdi’s Vespri Siciliani) 
and Non mi resta (from Mascagni’s 
L’amico Fritz) by Rina Gigli, the 
daughter of the illustrious Ben- 
iamino. THE END 
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Gay social life. Golf and all other 
land and water sports. Beautiful 
new Beach Club... directly on the 
oceanfront... private bathing 
beach for our guests. 

Early resernations suggested 


PALM BEACH 


‘Lilenore 


- PALMBEACH + FLORIDA 
Leo E. Kafer, A HILTON HOTEL 
General Manager 


N. Y. Reservation Office, Suite 1755, 
The Plaza, 1 W. 58th St., MU 8-2240 
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IN VIR GINIA 
In planning a motor trip south, be sure 
to visit Williamsburg—a living and 
authentic restoration of one of Ameri- 
ca’s most fascinating Colonial towns. 
Williamsburg Inn 
Single from $6 Double from $9 
Williamsburg Lodge 
Single from $3 Double from $4 
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For reservations call N.Y. Reservation Office 
630 Fifth Avenue, Telephone CIrcle 6-8896 


LAKE 


CHAMPLAIN“€LOE? 


NOW BOOKING For 
Season JUNE 10-SEPT. 8 


Spacious cottages with fireplaces, ac- 
at commodations in lodges, all with hotel 
NS" «service, American plan. Accomplished 
othe chef. 250 acres wooded headland, 
Fe, private islands, golf course, aqua- 
planing, sailing, fishing, tennis, rid- 
ing, terrace dancing. 125 guests. 
BOOKLET. 
. G. Winthrop Coffin, Pres. 
- MALLETTS BAY 2, VERMONT 
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LARE DO Er cen Highway 
Famous for its Delightful Winter Climate 


Excellent Accommodations. Principal port of entry 
into Mexico. Write 


LAREDO MOTOR COURT ASSOCIATION 
(Tourist Bureau), P.O. Box 312 Laredo, Texas 


ARIZONA 


Enjoy your breakfast in bed before a blazing fire. 
Come to this comfortable ranch in ideal climate. 
Beautiful rides on good horses. Also have crack hounds 
and snug hunting cabin high on Redrock Rim. 


SPRING CREEK RANCH 
LEO GREENOUGH, Owner and Manager 
Cottonwood Arizona 
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NEW PRESIDENT ree 
Wow You Can Own 


THE FINEST REEL EVER MADE 


No other reel gives you the faultless pogere. 


ance... all the 9 better fishing features found 
expertly custom-crafted into the Shakespeare 
New PRESIDENT Reel! 

In smooth, quiet operation...in instant re- 
qpeaee to your every cast, it is a fisherman's 
ream come true ... the finest reel ever made. 

No longer any need to envy its fortunate 
owner ... because more PRESIDENT Reels 
are now available at your sports store. 
FREE TACKLE BOOK 
and Pocket Fishing Calendar, 
Reels, Rods,Lines, Accessories, 
Fishing Tips. Send coupon. 









Shakespeare Company  —s_—. 
Dept. 72, Kalamazoo 2, Michigan 
Send me your FREE BIG TACKLE BOOK and 
Pocket Fishing Calendar. 


PED occcccceccseccceccesccccccccecoccccccce 
(Please write address and zone no. below ) 
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Skiing or shiing 
»... it’s always best at © 


LAKE PLACID 


Mother Nature does right by 
winter sports fans at this fa- 
mous snow resort. And the 
Hotel Marcy does right by its 
guests. with matchless service, 
delicious meals, and tastefully 
decorated rooms. Write for 
free booklet H3 “The Lake 
Placid Story”. 


$10 and up per person per day includes outside 
room, private bath, and 3 superb meals. 


Hotel Marcy 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 
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Cookbook authors travel through U. S. 


kitchens in search of fresh “receipts” 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


ee A DICTIONARY, the ordinary 
cookbook is a volume to be 
consulted on specific occasions. 
It’s not to be read at a single sit- 
ting as one might read an exciting 
novel or travel book. However, 
since the armchair traveler may 
acquire a knowledge of foreign 
dishes by reading reliable cook- 
books, such works have as much 
right to be treated here as volumes 
dealing with the geography of 
Patagonia. Moreover, to most 
travelers, food is a good deal more 
important than geography. One 
takes for granted that railroad or 
airline or steamship officials will 
handle the business of getting one 
where one wants to go. (One can 
be fairly confident that a train 
bound for California will not end 
up in Florida.) But to find a good 
restaurant or discover a new dish, 
after arrival at one’s destination, 
is strictly a personal adventure, 
which calls for more discrimina- 
tion and ingenuity than the pur- 
chase of a plane ticket. 

If the authors of cookbooks are 
not all masters of the written 
word, they can justifiably claim 
that such perfection is not their 
aim. Their concern is strictly with 
clarity and precision. As a matter 
of fact, the authors of many cur- 
rent cookbooks show genuine 
imagination and a perceptiveness 
that is lacking in a good per- 
centage of contemporary novels. 

It is when they fail to be literal 
and lucid that the cookbook 
writers let us down. A few never 
can be bothered to tell you ap- 
proximately how long a dish 
should be left in a moderate oven, 
and others forget that generally 


food has to be prepared—and 
according to definite instructions — 
before it can be cooked. As an ex- 
ample of how a cookbook should 
not be written I must mention a 
work called Samovar (The Dietz 
Press, Richmond, Va., $2) by a 
lady named Elizavetta Dmitrovna. 
Her instructions for ‘‘suckling-pig 
roll” are so terse that I fear only a 
Russian would know what to do 
with the pig. 

I wish also that authors of 
cookbooks would stay away from 
discussions of alcoholic beverages. 
As a concession to modernity, 
many of them feel compelled to 
tell you how to make a Martini. 
(One author of a cookbook even 
suggested the addition of a cherry 
to make the Martini “different.”’) 

Personally, I’m against even the 
thought of mixing cocktails in the 
kitchen, because the temperature 
of that room is too warm. How- 
ever, I'll concede that most house- 
wives I know would object vigor- 
ously to the idea of cocktails 
being mixed by their husbands— 
or anyone else—in a room other 
than the kitchen. 

As a result of a survey made for 
this article, it can be firmly stated 
that cookbook writing has at- 
tained the status of a major in- 
dustry. There seem to be almost 
as many new cookbooks on the 
market as detective stories. This 
is a good national sign. 

There is an admitted necessity 
for conserving food in these strait- 
ened times, but there is no neces- 
sity for serving dull or ill-cooked 
dishes. The purpose of the cook- 
book is not to make us gourmands: 
it is to make us gourmets. And 
gourmets can make the most of 
limited budgets and limited rations. 
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Apparently there are three gen. 
eral types of cookbooks. There jg 
the primer of cooking, of which 
The Herald-Tribune Institute 
Cookbook (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, ‘New York, $3) is a com. 
mendable example. The primers— 
the good ones, that is—lead the 
amateur to the oven with a firm but 
kindly hand. They take pains to 
tell her (or him) that one table. 
spoon equals three teaspoons and 
that “to fry” means “to cook in a 
small amount of fat.” Occasion- 
ally, some rather spectacular rec- 
ipes (or receipts, as they say in 
my part of the world, and as I shall 
say hereafter in this article) will 
be included. But for the most 
part the purpose of the primer is 
to comfort the reader with the 
thought that, as one title puts it, 
“you can cook if you can read,” 

Next comes the advanced cook- 
book, written for persons with 
some skill at a saucepan and a 
reasonable interest in the subtle- 
ties of food. Sheila Hibben, who 
has written for The New Yorker 
for quite a while, is one of the 
best of guides in this field. As she 
has said in a preface to her most 
recent book (listed below), she 
never includes “a set of rules for 
balanced meals, and charts show- 
ing the vitamin superiority of 
parsnips over nectarines.” Miss 
Hibben assumes a basic knowl- 
edge, and she has an eye for the 
special and the out of the ordinary. 

The third of the main subdivi- 
sions is the foreign or. regional 
cookbook. In works of this class, 
geography (travel, rather) and 
cooking are directly linked. The 
receipts offered are those of some 
particular area—supposedly they 
are at once the best and the most 
characteristic and have been ob- 
tained after painstaking research. 

Thanks to the regional cook- 
book, it is possible to journey— 
in theory, at any rate—to Cali- 
fornia or Brittany while remaining 
in the kitchen amid the pots and 
pans. As a matter of fact, an old 
South Carolina receipt often 
fails to produce exactly the same 
results in a New York apartment 
house as it does in a Charleston 
home. This is one of the mysteries 
of cooking. It probably has more 
to do with atmosphere and climate 
than with either the receipt or the 
cook. Receipts, like certain wines, 
sometimes travel badly.. No need 
to beat one’s head against the 
range seeking an _ explanation. 
Cooking is an.art and art, in addi- 
tion to being long, is capricious. 

Because of limited space, this 
quick survey of regional cookery 
will stick to these United States. 
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There is also the circumstance 
that American regional cookery is 
being more thoroughly explored 
in cookbooks these days than 
ever before. Not from chauvin- 
ism, but from heightened aware- 
ness that this country has pro- 
duced the most varied cuisine in 
the world, the cookbook authors 
are scattering throughout the 
nation’s kitchens in search of re- 
ceipts of special note. They are 
explorers of merit—and immense 
social value. 

It must be noted that this 
writer, like nearly all critics, can’t 
cook too brilliantly himself. 
However, his cook, a_ patient 
woman, has been willing to try 
her hand at such receipts as he 
has called to her attention. Her 
views generally have become his. 
To give credit where it is due, let 
it be said herewith that Frieda is 
a good cook. 

Following is a check list of 
regional cookbooks: 


The United States Regional 
Cookbook, edited by Ruth Berolz- 
heimer (Garden City Publishing 
Company, $2.95). This 752-page 
work is a model of its kind. Hand- 
somely printed and carefully in- 
dexed, it covers the various Ameri- 
can regions with astonishing 
thoroughness and, for the most 
part, in excellent taste. Some of the 
receipts seem too familiar to de- 
serve inclusion, but that is carping. 


American Regional Cookery, 
by Sheila Hibben (Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, $2.50). Miss 
Hibben, whose contributions to 
good eating already have been 
praised, has written a less ambi- 
tious book than that just men- 
tioned. But she also has excluded 
the obvious and she offers notes 
and comments that are extremely 
helpful. Slogan: You can’t go 
wrong with Sheila Hibben. 


De Virginia Hambook, by de 
OV Virginia Hamcook (The Dietz 
Press, Richmond, Va., $1). If you 
don’t mind a cookbook’s being 
occasionally overcute in its in- 
troductory matter, this little bro- 
chure should prove both useful 
and amusing. Rather too much 
space is occupied in praising the 
Virginia ham, but once it gets 
down to business, this is a fine job. 


200 Years of Charleston Cook- 
ing, receipts gathered by Blanche 
S. Rhett and edited by Lettie Hay 
(Random House, New York, 
$2.50). There are interesting re- 
ceipts in this volume, but you 
need to be an expert cook be- 











fore tackling them. Regrettably, 
the instructions are sometimes 
very vague. A cookbook should stir 
curiosity but not be mysterious. 


The New Connecticut Cook- 
book, compiled by the Westport 
Woman’s Club (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, $3). Connecticut’s liter- 
ary and theatrical set is responsible 
for this collection of reasonably 
fancy receipts. The purpose of the 
book is ‘“ to defeat menu monotony 
with new, unorthodox cooking 
ideas,” and the purpose is fairly 
well achieved. Among the con- 
tributors are Edna Ferber, Lily 
Pons and Lawrence Tibbett. 


Toll House Tried and True 
Recipes, by Ruth Graves Wakefield 
(M. Barrows & Company, New 
York, $4). Anybody who knows 
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N response to many sub- 

scriber requests, we now 
have red imitation-leather 
binders available holding six 
issues (one volume of Hotipay). 
Binders are stamped with the 
name of the magazine on front 
and backbone. Also on the 
backbone is a label holder in 
which you may mark the se- 
quence of your issues. Binders 
are offered at cost, $2.50 each, 
postage prepaid. Order from 
Howuipay Information Service, 
Public Ledger Building, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. 











New England knows the Toll 
House in Whitman, Mass. Mrs. 
Wakefield, who runs the place, 
here offers some of her favorite 
receipts. In addition to the re- 
ceipt for those celebrated cookies, 
there is ample advice on how to 
prepare solid New England fare. 


Good Maine Food, by Marjorie 
Mosser, with an introduction and 
notes by Kenneth Roberts (Dou- 
bleday & Company, New York, 
$3). Particularly recommended for 
its first-rate fish receipts and gen- 
erally recommended for out-of- 
the-way Down East dishes that 
are fun to try. Miss Mosser is 
genuinely helpful to anybody who 
wants to vary standard menus 
without getting exotic. Mr. Rob- 
erts, who incidentally is Miss Mos- 
ser’s uncle, observes that ‘‘as cook- 
ing in America has become more 
elegant, it has arrived at the point 
known to veteran State-of-Main- 
ers as ‘a pretty pass.’”’ An exag- 
gerated comment, perhaps, but 
one that is fundamentally sound. 
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Pot Shots from a Grosse Ile 
Kitchen, by Lucy and Sidney Cor- 
bett (Harper & Brothers, New 
York, $2.75). Maybe I’m prej- 
udiced, but I think a guidebook 
is one thing, a cookbook another. 
The Corbetts don’t agree and they 
combine travel, philosophy and 
receipts in .a wild-eyed volume. 


The California Cookbook, by 
Genevieve Callahan (M. Barrows 
& Company, New York, $2.50). 
Miss Callahan would have you be- 
lieve that the California climate is 
so individual that it calls for 
special menus and eating habits. 
I can assure her that baked pota- 
toes are as suited to one part of 
this country as another. 


Dinner at Omar Khayyam’s, 
by George Mardikian (The Vik- 
ing Press, New York, $2.75). The 
proprietor of a celebrated San 
Francisco restaurant has prepared 
a volume of receipts for dishes 
that have made him famous. The 
reader is warned that this is exotic 
fare intended for fairly special 
tastes. But if you’re interested in 
eggs with apricots or chicken 
Tchakhokhbelli, Mr. Mardikian is 
a reliable guide. 


At Home on the Range, by 
Margaret Yardley Potter (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, $2.75). Presumably, this book 
with the punny title will teach 
you the regional cookery of grand- 
mother’s day — when cooking ‘was 
learned the hard way.” Mrs. Pot- 
ter is so eager to help you do 
things the easy way that she 
isn’t much assistance in the actual 
business of cooking. 


The 60-Minute Chef, by Lil- 
lian Bueno McCue and Carol 
Truax (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, $2.49). This is regional 
in the sense that it is intended to 
profit the New York working girl 
who has social ambitions. My ad- 
vice to her, after studying the book, 
is to give up her ambitions or eat 
at the Automat. Anyway, she 
won’t advance socially by serving 
the authors’ “beautiful soup” 
and “pink dunk.” 


Gay Nineties Cookbook, by 
Meredith Dietz and August Dietz, 
Jr. (The Dietz Press, Richmond, 
$3). Mainly a lark since, as the 
authors point out, the ingredients 
and quantities of the Nineties are 
generally beyond our reach today. 
But it’s amusing to read what was 
cooked in a more spacious time. 
An exceedingly pleasant gift for an 
enlightened cook. THE END 


» TAKE THE FIRST STEP 
10 A BEAUTIFUL 


PLAN NOW WITH Lawn Gue 


Five times a year we'll send you Lawn Care, edited 
especially for home owners. They give you the latest 
facts about how to care for your lawn. From Maine 
to California folks say ‘anyone wanting a beautiful 
lawn simply must read LAWN CARE.” To treat your- 
self to Scotts Lawn Perfection, ask for your FREE two 
year subscription today—no obligation. Just say on 
© post card, “LAWN CARE please!” 


om Scott & sons co. 
24 Spring St., Marysville, Ohio 
Also Ridgefield, N. J. and Palo Alto, Cal. 








Soap with a 
Sparkle... 
Stimulating 


Stuen % 


leading 
toiletries counters 
everywhere 


~ MEM CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


















Your 
VACATION 


T’S TIME to think about spring 
and summer vacations. Possibly 
you’d like to go to a new place this 
year—north, east, south or west.... 
Get in the habit of using Holiday’s 


“PLACES TO STAY” 


columns as your personal fireside 
planning directory for fine vacation 
accommodations. There is a wide 
geographical choice as well as price 
range. Write direct to hotel, resort 
or ranch for descriptive folder and 
prices. Make your reservations 
early to assure best accommodations. 






















The Smartly > wr “Jeavden 
Caisse Smartly “obvnel Luggage 


luggage look new, 
or for keeping new lug- 
gage from being scuffed, 
worn or torn, Zip-Kovers are your 
answer. Custom-fit Zip-Kovers offer 
longer life. Easy to slip on, made of heavy 
durable canvas, zipper closing, and reinforced 
with attractive trim. 


ASK FOR 
ZIP KOVERS 
Eustom Fl Luggage Covers 


@ AT LEADING DEALERS EVERYWwHert 


CENTURY SPECIALTY CO. 


412 5. Welle %. Citeage 7, @ 


KNOW PLACES AND PRICES 


me GIMLET 


Magazine of Resort-Vacation Travel 


De CANADA thru FLORIDA, 
t ™am THE SOUTH, Gulf coast to 
New Orleans, en route; 
Nassau, Bermuda, Cuba, 
Mexico, West Indies. Includes 
section New York City, Wash., 
D. C.—200 Pages illustrated. 


Recommended Hotels, Restaurants, Prices. Hiway Data, 
Maps, Transportation. Resorts. Cruises including Eastern 
S.S., N. ¥. to Nassau, Miomi, Havana. Seaway Lines, 
Jacksonville to Nassau, Havana, West Indies, etc. 
Scenic wonder spots: Silver Springs, Fia.; Homosassa 
Springs Hotel, Fic.; Bellingrath Gardens, Mobile, Ala.; 
Middleton Gardens, Charleston, S.C.; Luray Caverns, Va. 
On sale Brentanos Book Stores, N. Y., Phila., Wash. 
Doubleday Book Shops, N. Y., Phila., Detroit, St. Louis, 
Palm Beach, Miami Beach, Woodward & Lothrop, Wash., 
Marshall Field, Chicago, Holmes Dept. Stores, New 
Orleans of serid $1.00 for postpaid copy to THE 
GIMLET, DEPT. W, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


20 YEARS TRAVEL-WISE TRAVELER'S GUIDE 













It’s NEW! It’s FUN! Teaches in 's the time! 


LEARN SPANISH 





by PLAYING CARDS 


LP Takes Work Out of Learning 
: PLAY AT HOME—10 Days Free. 


You learn to read, and speak Spanish by 
PLAYING CARDS right at home! No 
work! No dull exercises! This new method 
is sheer entertainment, for young and old 
alike. No previous knowledge of Spanish 
necessary. Results obtained through a 
series of 5 fascinating games. . . . played 
as solitaire, or by 2, 3 or 4 persons. 
Beautifully illustrated cards 
—10 decks in all — and 









clear instruction books show 
you everything. Already 
adopted in thousands of classrooms. 

Just mail your name and address and we'll ship com- 
plete Spanish Game Set on 10 day approval. Play the 
games in your own home, if not more than satisfied, simply 
return Set within 10 days. Otherwise we'll bill you at only 
$4.95. We pay postage. 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, INC. Dept. H-2, Allentown, Pa. 


SEE PAGE 20 


for HOLIDAY’S New 


COLLEGE, SCHOOL and 
CAMP DIRECTORY 


A fine list of facilities for chil- 








dren and young people of all ages. 
This department will be a regular 
feature in Houipay from now on. . 

















FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 





Supplementary data on New Orleans ghosts 


and food, Switzerland and British Guiana 


BOOM TOWN, DREAM TOWN 
(page 26) 


La Nouvelle Orléans, named in 
honor of the Regent of France, 
Philippe, Duc d'Orléans, was 
founded by Jean Baptiste Le 
Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, prob- 
ably in 1718. The spot where the 
city now stands had been visited, 
however, as early as 1543 by Luis 
Moscoso and other survivors of 
De Soto’s expedition. 

In 1728 a benign French govern- 
ment shipped to the settlement a 
group of orphan and peasant girls, 
complete with dowries, to provide 
wives for the colonists. New 
Orleans and the rest of the Louisi- 
ana Territory west of the Missis- 
sippi came under Spanish rule in 
1764; that country sided against 
England during the American 
Revolution, and American bases 
were set up in New Orleans. The 
Louisiana Territory was receded 
to France in 1801, but the isolated 
colonists didn’t know it until two 
years later. Then, within three 
weeks after the Colonial Prefect 
arrived to take possession, he 
turned over the colony to Amer- 
ica as part of the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

When Louisiana became a state 
in 1812, New Orleans, the capital, 
had a population of more than 
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24,000. Now the city ranks fif- 
teenth in the United States (with 
494,537); and fourth in area with 
365 square miles, 166 miles of which 
are water. The city has a mild, al- 
most semitropical damp climate. 
Summers are warm and humid, 
but there seldom is snow in the 
winter. 

New Orleans has its share of 
ghosts. At Kenilworth Plantation, 
twelve miles from the city, a head- 
less couple dressed in pre-Civil War 
clothes stroll about with their 
hands clasped charmingly. In a 
house on Constance Street, two 
soldiers in Union Army uniforms 
stare from a window at the passing 
populace. If you have the courage 
to enter the house, you will hear 
them singing John Brown’s Body 
Lies A-Mouldering in the Grave, 
or see blood dripping from the 
ceiling. The two men, so the 
story goes, were stationed in New 
Orleans during the occupation 
following the Civil War; they 
stole some Army funds and hid 
out in this building. One night 
they lay side by side on a bed and 
killed each other. 

If you visit New Orleans in 
December, you may see the quad- 
roon slave girl who walks on the 
roof of one of the houses on Royal 
Street in the Vieux Carré. Long 
ago, this girl wanted to marry a 


young Creole man. He agreed to 
marry her if she would prove her 
love by spending the cold night, 
naked, on the roof. The girl proved 
her love and froze to death. 

New Orleans’ superstitions, like 
its ghosts, are numerous. Some 
resemble the voodoo beliefs of the 
West Indies. Others seem to be 
based on old French and Irish 
beliefs. It is bad luck: to take 
salt or a broom with you when 
you move; to run out of salt; to 
break a clothesline; to raise your 
foot higher than your head; to 
walk on salt, peanut shells or 
onion peels; to sweep a porch after 
sundown; to sing before breakfast, 
before noon on Friday or Saturday, 
while eating, in bed, or going to 
bed; to house-clean in August; to 
start to build a house on Friday. 
It is good luck: to burn onion peels 
instead of throwing them away 
(this brings money); plant sweet 
basil beside the doorstep; be fol- 
lowed home by a cat. 

If you kill a cat it will rain; the 
last six days of December and the 
first six days of January indicate 
the weather for the coming year; 
three frosts or fogs on successive 
nights mean rain. You should 
plant four seeds for every one you 
want to grow—one for the black- 
bird, one for the crow, one for the 
cutworm and one to grow. If you 
break a mirror you can wash away 
the seven years’ bad luck by 
throwing the pieces into running 
water. If you want good fishing, 
eat onions before you start out. 

In the field of medical science, 
New Orleans is one of the nation’s 
foremost cities. Many of the 
problems which arose in the early 
days of control of yellow fever and 
similar diseases were solved here. 
Dr. Charles Faget contributed one 
of the most important diagnostic 
symptoms of yellow fever to medi- 
cal knowledge: the fall in the pulse 
rate in the early stages of the 
disease. Other medical firsts in the 
city were cultivation of the malar- 
ial-fever plasmodium, invention 
of the binocular microscope, first 
use of X ray in dentistry. 

The Department of Tropical 
Medicine at Tulane, one of the few 
departments of this kind in the 
country, houses a Museum of 
Tropical Medicine which contains 
exhibits pertaining to malaria, 
leprosy, plague, yellow fever, 
tropical diseases of the skin, venom- 
ous snakes, intestinal protozoa 
and disease-transmitting insects 
and worms. Also at Tulane are the 
Museum of Microscopic Anatomy, 
containing a collection of embryo- 
logical specimens, and the Sou- 
chon Museum of Anatomy, which 
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jouses dissections of all parts of 
the body, displays of surgical 
ynatomy and bone collections. 

The Charles Edmund Kells 
Dental Library and Museum, 
founded in honor of the first 
dentist to use X ray in this field, 
contains a thousand volumes deal- 
ing with dentistry and exhibits of 
teeth, skulls, dental equipment 
and plaster mouth models. 

At Louisiana State University 
Medical College there is a Path- 
ological Museum containing 
mounted specimens of the most 
common lesions found in the 
human body. About 95 miles 
fom New Orleans is the Na- 
tional Leprosarium (U.S. Public 
Health Center) at Carville. This 
is the only leper colony in the 
country and a center for leprosy 
research. 

New Orleans always has been 
associated with good food, even 
though its restaurants (see page 
32) have depreciated in quality. 
Creole cooking is said to have 
gained its distinctive flavor and 
quality because of a combination of 
native abilities and arts—French 
delicacy, Spanish seasoning, Indian 
native herbs, Negro mixing and 
baking, and an abundance of 
native and imported food. Below 
are recipes for some typical Creole 
dishes. 


Calas Tout Chaud 
(Hot Rice Cakes) 


1 cup boiled rice 1% tsp. salt 
3 eggs VY tsp. nutmeg 
Y4 cup sugar 1 cup flour 

3 tsp. baking powder 


Beat the eggs until thick; add 
sugar and other ingredients and 


beat until well blended. Drop by - 


spoonfuls into deep hot fat and 
fry until the cakes are golden 
brown. Drain and sprinkle with 
powdered sugar. Serve hot. 


Gumbo 
6 hard-shell 2 stalks celery 
crabs 1 onion 
1 lb. shrimp 2 pods garlic 
2 dozen oysters Thyme, bay leaf, 
1 green pepper parsley 


Salt, black pepper, cayenne to taste 


Scald the crabs, clean and cut 
in quarters. Brown a tablespoon- 
ful of flour in the same amount of 
hot fat. Add sliced onion and 
brown. Add crabs and shrimp, 
and cook for 15 min- 
utes. Add remaining seasonings, 
chopped, and 2 quarts warm 
water. Cover and cook slowly for 
about 2 hours. About 15 minutes 
before serving, add -oysters and 
their liquor. Just before serving, 
turn off fire and add a tablespoon- 
ful of filé (dried sassafras leaves 


cover 


pounded to a powder). Serve with 
boiled rice. Chicken, veal, ham 
or turkey may be substituted for 
the crabs and shrimp. Okra may 
be used in place of the filé, but it is 
cooked with the other ingredients. 


Jambalaya au Congri 


1 cup rice 1 pint cowpeas 
1 large onion 1 square inch 
Y% lb. salt meat ° ham 


Wash salt meat; cut salt meat 
and ham into small pieces. Boil 
peas, salt meat and ham together. 
Boil rice separately. When rice 
and peas are cooked, pour rice into 
the peas, which should be very 
moist. Mix well and simmer for 5 
minutes. Serve hot. 


Oysters Rockefeller 


3 dozenoysters 2 ounces absinthe 

1 bunch parsley Anchovy sauce to 

1 bunch green taste 

lettuce Salt, pepper, 

1 lb. butter tabasco sauce, 

Bread crumbs Parmesan 

3 tbs. Worcester- _ cheese 

shire sauce 

Chop parsley, lettuce, butter 
and handful of bread crumbs to- 
gether. Add Worcestershire sauce 
and absinthe; add anchovy sauce, 
salt, pepper and tabasco to taste. 
Mix well. Arrange oysters on the 
half shell and set on bed of rock 
salt in a pie pan. Pour sauce over 
oysters and sprinkle with grated 
Parmesan cheese and _ bread 
crumbs. Bake until brown. Serve 
hot. (Serves six.) 


Pecan Pralines 


2 cups milk or 
cream 
1 tbs. butter 


2 cups sugar 
1 cup molasses 
2 cups pecans 


Combine all ingredients except 
nuts, and boil, stirring constantly, 
until a soft ball forms when 
dropped in cold water. Remove 
from fire and beat until smooth 
and creamy; add pecans. Drop 
by spoonfuls on a greased dish. 
(The traditional way is to drop 
the mixture on a greased marble 
slab or greased porcelain-top 
table.) 


New Orleans 
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SWITZERLAND 


(Grindelwald, page 11; Alpine 
Skiing, Rookie Style, page 80) 


Switzerland isa confederation of 
22 cantons with a population of 
4,343,000 and an area of 15,737 
square miles (about twice the size 
of New Jersey). 

Over 70 per cent of the Swiss 
speak German, although French, 
Italian and Romansch are recog- 
nized languages also. The currency 
is based on centimes and francs 
(100 centimes toafranc). To enter 
Switzerland you need a passport 
and visa. 
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.«. have a lusty preference 
for Romanoff Caviar:’ 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR 


Lauritz Melchior, the famous Metropoli- 
tan Opera tenor, radio, concert and MGM 
screen star, and member of the Society of 
Amateur Chefs, says: 


“I am inordinately 
fond of caviar...and 
I am proud of a few 
special recipes Ihave 
concocted for serv- 
ing it to guests. But 
whether at home, or 
dining out, I have a 
lusty preference for 
Romanoff caviar.” 
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ROMANOFF 

CAVIAR COMPANY 

480 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 








name in power-lawn-mowers 
'*MOTO-MOWER’? 


Why push a hand mower when you can 


drive a “Moto-Mower” ... builders of 
quality power mowers for twenty-nine years 

. . write for literature and the name of 
the nearest dealer . . . a MOTO-MOWER 


is worth waiting for... 


The . sizes 19” to 71”. 
MOTO-MOWER 
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LEARN AT HOME—LOW COST 
Write 120 words per minute. Ezy for adults. 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs or symbols; no ma- 
chines; uses ABC’s. Easy to learn and use. Fast preparation 
for a position. Nationally used in leading offices and Civil 
Service; also by executives, writers, speakers, lawyers, 
scientists, students at college. Over 100,000 taught by mail. 

e Very low cost will surprise you. Also typing. 24th Year. 
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GET PERFECT PICTURES. . . to help you 
enjoy holiday fun, over and over 
again. 

It’s easy . . . with either one of 
these great General Electric exposure 
meters. Tells in a jiffy how to “‘set”’ 
your camera in sparkling snow... 
or on brilliant beach . . . for full de- 
tail, beautiful, rich color. Simple to 
use... and the “‘choice of experts.” 
Ask your photo dealer to show you 
these great G-E meters. Select the 
one that fits your needs. General 
Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


*in states where Fair Trade Contracts are in effect. 


Federal tox 
include 
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Fashions may come and go... 
but good taste endures forever. 
The new SARATOGA ensemble 
created by Platt sets the pace 
for enduring style and beauty. 
Handsome California Saddle 
Leather* and exacting craftsman- 
ship make the SARATOGA group 
America’s most desired luggage. 


\ 
y 


ms 


PLATT Luggage Inc., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Differences in altitude account 
for the many variations in cli- 
mate. Temperatures in the lower 
sections are moderate, and in 
some places very mild. The sum- 
mers are rainy, but summer is the 
most favorable time to travel in 
Switzerland because there is 10 
snow except on the highest peaks. 

The glaciers at Grindelwald are 
the lowest in Switzerland, with the 
possible exception of 
the Glacier des Bossons 
at Chamonix. Although 
the mountains effec- 
tively eliminate the sun- 
shine during the winter, 
they do not keep out 
the wind; occasionally 
the town is subjected 
to a warm, dry, violent 
windstorm, when no 
fires are permitted lest 
the town be wiped out. 

Grindelwald is an 
important center for mountain 
climbers and its guides are consid- 
ered among the best in the world. 

The winter-sports center of 
Zermatt is a quiet agricultural 
village located between the Gor- 
nergrat and the Matterhorn. It has 
a good ski school and a variety of 
trails suitable for skiers from be- 
ginners to experts. 

St. Moritz is one of the principal 
cities of Switzerland and because 
of its mineral springs is a health as 
well as winter-sports center. A new 
downhill track 244 miles long and 
with a drop of 2920 feet was laid 
out for the Olympics. The stadium 
has been equipped with new 
stands and the games are to be 
broadcast throughout the world. 
Two new events have been added 
to the winter games: the Military 
Ski Patrol Races, consisting of a 
cross-country run of over 18 miles 
by a four-man team, and a shoot- 
ing contest; and the Winter Pen- 
tathlon, consisting of downhill 
and cross-country skiing, fencing, 
riding and pistol shooting. 
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Schwabik (Orell Fiissli Verlag, 
Zurich, Switzerland, 1938). 


GIANT SINGING FISH 
(page 66) 


Unusual animals as well as good 
and unusual fish make their homes 
in the colony of British Guiana. 
Among animals recently shipped 
from Georgetown to zoos in Eng- 


Jand were a white-lipped peccary, 


boa constrictors, anacondas, ta- 
pirs and a white tayra (a weasel- 
like animal). 

A passport and a visa are needed 
to enter the country, which is lo 
cated on the northeastern coast of 
South America. British currency 


is used. The climate is hot and } 


humid with average daily temper- 
atures of over 80 degrees; heaviest 
rainfalls are between May and 
July. The colony is about twice 
the size of Pennsylvania, with most 
of the area virgin forest. The pop- 
ulation in 1942 was 360,000; 43 
per cent of East Indian and 37 
per cent of African descent. 





Howway Information Service, Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa., will 


provide free bulletins to help you plan your vacation trip. Pamphlets listing sources 


of descriptive material and accommodations are available for any of the 48 states as 
well as for many foreign countries. Climate and Clothing pamphlets also may be 
obtained for: Alaska, Arizona, Austria, Banff and Lake Louise, Bermuda, Cali- 
fornia, Central America, Cuba, Florida, Great Lakes Cruises, Hawaiian Islands, 
Mexico, Montreal, Quebec, The Gaspé and Saguenay Cruises, Nassau, New England, 
New Orleans, New York City, East Coast and West Coast South America, The 
Great Northwest, Transatlantic Crossings and the West Indies. 
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